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Monthly Comment. 


Made in America 


The members of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association at the meeting in January de- 
cided unanimously that they would each buy 
a suit of clothes of American-made cloth in 
order to encourage the use of American- 
made fabrics. To put this resolution into 
effect the Association had on exhibition at 
its rooms, 246 Summer St., a collection of 
samples of wool goods, supplied by a num- 
ber of the leading Boston jobbers of wool 
cloths. The object of the exhibition was 
explained in the following letter: 

Boston, February 5, 1912. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with the unanimous 
vote taken at our last meeting, that the members 
of the Boston Wool Trade Association would buy 
a suit of clothes of American-made goods, there 
will be on exhibition at our rooms, 246 Summer 
St., February 12th to February 17th, samples of 
such cloths. These samples are furnished by our 
leading Boston jobbers; selections may be made 
and orders for goods may be given direct to your 
tailor, specifying the style number and the job- 
ber who has it for sale. Your cooperation to 
make this exhibit a success is earnestly desired. 

Frank W. Nash, 
Secretary pro tem. 

The prejudice in favor of foreign wool 
goods has long existed in this country and 
accounts for a large part of the importations 
of high-grade wool goods. Knowing the 
popular prejudice for foreign goods tailors 
with an easy conscience have been known to 
sell American-made goods as foreign. This 
prejudice is particularly strong in the United 
States, but we may extract some comfort 





from the knowledge that it is a human fail- 
ing that affects all countries to a greater or 
less extent. In France there is a prejudice 
in favor of Belgian woolens, which makes 
the life of the customs officials along the Bel- 
gian border more active than it otherwise 
would be. In England a preference for 
French woolens has been encountered in 
some quarters, while in Germany the prefer- 
ence for English wool goods is so strong as 
to lead the Verein deutscher Tuch-und Woll- 
warenfabrikanten, representing employers 
of 75,000 operatives, to petition the Kaiser 
to exert his influence to check it. Complaint 
was made particularly regarding the preju- 
dice in favor of English wool goods on the 
part of the German nobility, army officers, 
government officials and the wealthy class. 
The Minister of Commerce, Sydow, to whom 
the petition was referred, reported after an 
investigation, that he found the preference 
for English over German wool goods to be 
unwarranted owing to the high quality and 
moderate price of German fabrics, but re- 
gretted that a correction of the fault was not 
within the province of the government. So 
it is in all countries. The remedy for the 
evil is to be found in making domestic goods 
equal to the foreign in quality and price, and 
in educating the public to a knowledge of 
that fact. The effort being made by the 
Boston Wool Trade is in the right direction, 
and we shall be deeply gratified to find the 
members of the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
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ciation wearing clothing of wool goods made 
in America. 


Japanese Competition 


The new tariff which went into effect in 
Japan last year was framed so as to afford 
increased protection to home _ industry 
against the competition of foreign goods. 
At the time it was enacted there was much 
alarm, particularly in England, over the pos- 
sibility of the loss of British trade with the 
Japanese. After an experience of six months 
under the new law these fears have been 
allayed and British exporters are looking 
forward to a continued increase in exports 
to Japan. The reasons for this belief are 
stated in a Tokio dispatch to the Manchester 
Guardian, and are of general interest owing 
to the publicity that has been given to the 
so-called “yellow peril.” The first of Japan’s 
industrial disadvantages to be mentioned is 
the great distance from the supplies of raw 
material. Cotton growing in Korea is not 
expected to relieve Japanese cotton manu- 
facturers from their dependence on the 
United States, India and China. It is 
pointed out that the low daily wage level 
in Japanese cotton mills does not mean a 
correspondingly low cost per unit of produc- 
tion, owing to the low efficiency of the Jap- 
anese operatives. The cost of manufactur- 
ing will, it is said, go up rather than down, 
because of the demands of the help for 
higher wages. Another disadvantage is en- 
countered in the higher cost of machinery 
and the greater allowance that must be made 
for depreciation. Practically the same con- 
ditions are said to prevail in Japanese wool 
manufacturing. The metal working indus- 
tries of Japan are not expected to develop 
competition dangerous to foreign countries 
owing to the lack of raw material. Refer- 
ence is made to an article on the future of 
Japanese industries in “Shin Nippon” (The 
New Japan), a magazine edited by Count 
Okuma, the conclusions being summarized 
as follows: 

Cotton, extremely doubtful; coal, hopeless to 
expect to compete with the immense visible sup- 
plies of Britain, Germany, and the United States, 


while in China the Yangtse collieries are already 
dangerous competitors; iron, no future owing to 
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lack of ore; silk, good unless driven out by recent 


inventions in America; lacquer ware, already 
driven out of Europe by German imitations. 





Losses in the German Cotton Industry 


The decline in the price of cotton has 
resulted in heavy losses to German cotton 
mills, owing to the shrinkage in the value of 
the mill stocks of raw cotton, cotton in 
process and finished goods. Following is 
the financial record of a few of the leading 
German mills for the past year: 

Cotton Spinning & Mfg. Co., Augsburg, 
a loss of $285,677, as compared with a profit 
of $188,701 for the previous year; Cotton 
Spinning Mig. Co., Kempten, a loss of $16,- 
861, as compared with a profit of $69.46 for 
the preceding year; Spinning & Weaving 
Co., Kaufhbeuren, a loss of $49,796, compared 
with a profit of $3,214 the year before; Senk- 
elbach Spinning Co., Augsburg, a loss of 
$20,391, compared with a profit of $156 the 
year before. 

The German mills are thus illustrating the 
fact that a decline in the price of the raw 
material from an established level may prove 
as disastrous as an advance from such level. 
Owing to the heavy losses during the past 
year a number of German cotton spinners 
have been buying large stocks of American 
cotton at the present low prices in order to 
forestall, as far as possible, a repetition of 
their unfortunate experience this year. 


—_—— 
Compulsory Working of Patented Inventions 


British colonies are following the example 
set in 1907 by the mother country in requir- 
ing that a patent shall be revoked unless the 
invention is worked within a stated time on 
British soil. Australia adopted a compulsory 
working law of this kind some time ago. 
Canada had a similar law on the statute book 
before it was enacted in the United King- 
dom. The latest change to compulsory 
working has been made in India. The new 
Indian patent act, which went into effect on 
Jan. 1, provides for the compulsory working 
of patents. The Manchester Guardian, 
which is apparently inconsolable over such 
marked tendencies toward protection to 
home industries, gives the following expla- 
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nation of the differences between the British 
and India provisions for compulsory work- 
ing: 


In this country any patent, whether granted 
before or after 19007, may be revoked at the in- 
stance of a common informer who can show that 
after the patent has been in force for four years 
manufacture under it is being carried on mainly or 
exclusively abroad The new Indian Act applies 
only to patents granted under its provisions, and 
a petitioner who desires to have a patent revoked 
must show not only that after four years of life 
the patent is being manufactured mainly outside 
India, but that he himself is ready and willing to 
manufacture in India articles made in accordance 
with the patent specification, and that the patentee 
has refused to grant him a license on reasonable 
terms to do this. 


The Guardian tries to soften the blow to 
free trade by citing the differences between 
the two acts as “evidence that experience 
has cast grave doubt upon the wisdom of 
the principal innovation in our own (British) 
patent laws.” That, however, a mere sur- 
mise, a thought of which the wish is the 
father. The fact remains that the compul- 


sory working patent laws adopted by Great 
Britain and Australia and now in India are 
proof that protection to home industry is 
rapidly becoming the policy of the United 


Kingdom and her colonies. 


The New York Cotton Exchange 


The annual dinner of the New York 
Cotton Exchange last month was the occa- 
sion for an interesting discussion of the 
economic justification for the existence of 
open speculative markets for trading in cot- 
ton and cotton contracts. While the topic 
apparently ignored the real issue, which is 
the reform and not the abolition of cotton 
exchanges, still the discussion was instruc- 
tive and calculated to aid in reaching a solu- 
tion of the problem. Prof. Henry C. Em- 
ery, chairman of the Tariff Board, discussed 
exchanges and trading in futures. He op- 
posed the efforts to secure anti-option legis- 
lation. He said in part: 

A speculator assumes a risk, but is taking 
chances after having carefully studied the applica- 
tion of the law of supply and demand to the par- 
ticular commodity or property he is buying or 
selling. A gambler, on the other hand, is merely 
guessing. In a gamble one must win and the 


other lose, but in speculation it is possible for 
both parties to the transaction to gain. Insurance 
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is the assumption of a normal risk, and it affords 
an opportunity to shift the risk undertaken. All 
insurance is mutual and deals with unusual prop- 
ositions, such as death or fire. Sometimes insur- 
ance goes out of its province and becomes a 
gamble. In the case of Lloyds, London, we have 
a mixture of legitimate insurance business and 
gambling. 

Exchanges are necessary institutions, They 
provide for dealing in future contracts and they 
are not evils. The Cotton Exchange and similar 
organizations afford merchants an opportunity to 
buy and sell property which has a value. It is 
possible for a merchant to know at any moment 
of the day the price his article commands. As re- 
gards speculation on the Exchange, it must be 
remembered that the operators determine their 
transactions only after careful study of the mar- 
kets of the world, always bearing in mind the law 
of demand and supply. Successful speculation is 
attributable in a large measure to brains and good 
judgment. 


The next speaker was John R. Abney, a 
lawyer identified with cotton legislation. 
He said: 


The members of the Cotton Exchange indulge 
in speculation and not in gambling. There was a 
time when I believed that the New York Cotton 
Exchange was a gambling institution, and I even 
filed a complaint against it once charging gam- 
bling. That was before I got at the bottom of 
things. Dealing on the Exchange is not gam- 
bling. It is speculation. There is a big differ- 
ence between gambling and speculation. Gam- 
bling is where one side or the other must in- 
evitably lose. In speculation all parties interested 
may gain. I can prove to any fair-minded man 
that gambling and speculation are entirely differ- 
ent. 

All property is divided into real estate and per- 
sonal property. When you buy real estate you 
get a deed which represents the property passed 
in the transaction. Now in this State the deed is 
not necessary to a sale. When you buy property 
you get a contract that can be exchanged a hun- 
dred times within the thirty days before the trans- 
fer of title. The Court of Appeals has gone still 
further and said you could sell land short. The 
case is parallel with a transaction in cotton. 
There is the contract calling for a certain num- 
ber of bales, and even though the cotton is in the 
field or in the warehouse, an actual commodity is 
sold and the contract is proof of that. Bucket 
shops are not even gambling places, but thieving 
institutions. 


Congressman William Sulzer gave an 
account of the legislation now pending in 
Congress to regulate exchanges. He said: 


Twenty-eight bills designed to do something to 
cotton are pending in Congress at the present 
time. Do not worry about the legislative meas- 
ures, but conduct your business honestly and in- 
dustriously and without too much Government 
interference. There is nothing the matter with 
the Cotton Exchange. I have taken pains to con- 
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vince Congressman Burleson that the Exchange 
does not regulate prices and is of as much value 
to the farmers in the South as to the spinners in 
New England. 


George W. Neville, president of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, who presided at the 
banquet, spoke at length on the question of 
cotton exchanges. He said in part: 


It is a source of great satisfaction to me as your 
president that when, at a conference between com- 
mittees of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association (embracing the Southern’ cotton 
mills) and the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers (embracing the New England cot 
ton mills), the New Orleans and the New York 
Exchanges, the committees from these two spin- 
ning associations certain complaints 
against our methods, it was found on discussion 
that these complaints were due to a lack of un- 
derstanding of our by-laws and rules. This con- 
ference, however, did make two recommendations 
to our Exchange one of which has been adopted, 
and the other is under consideration by the ware- 


lodged 


house and delivery committee. 
President Neville then attempted to 
demonstrate the advantages of the New 


York Cotton Exchange by quoting from a 
letter which he said had been received by 
the superintendent of the Exchange from a 
“wool grower of 


‘t. McKavett, Texas,” in 
all probability Col. 


Wm. L. 
zeal in behalf of a wool exchange is well 
known to our readers 


Black, whose 


Following is an ex- 
tract from the wool grower’s letter: 


You may not know it, but the 


wool men are 
buying our wool in the interior today at about 
to to 11 cents when the tariff is 11 cents and the 
price of wool in London is 15 to 20 cents per 
pound. They are simply robbing the grower and 
they do not want any interference if they can 
avoid it. 

To give you some idea of the conditions of the 
wool-growing industry, I have called their (the 
wool dealers’) attention to the fact that when I 
first made effort to introduce dealing in future 
wool wi re producing 350,000,000 pounds of 
wool an 00,000 bales cotton. They know 
this to be fact, for they cannot dispute it, and 
they are too selfish to surrender the hold they 
have on the product 


I know perfectly well that wool can be forced 
to the price of foreign wool, plus the tariff, if the 
future system is introduced, and I believe it can 
be forced higher. 

When we started the Cotton Exchange in 1870, 
Liverpoo! immediately adopted the same system. 
I believe London will do the same with wool if 
the New York Exchange will arrange to buy and 
sell wool on contract, and there will be lots of 
money in it. 

It would certainly be one of the best object les- 
sons that could be given to the public if the New 
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York Cotton Exchange could develop wool grow- 
ing, and it would be a blessing to the country, for 
we would soon have a surplus, which would make 
the tariff inoperative, the same as with wheat. 
With reference to “standard grades of wool,” I 
can assure the Exchange that this is an easy mat- 
ter to accomplish, which the dealers admitted 
when I first brought the idea forward. It in- 
volves the change from selling “wool in the 
grease” to the “scoured basis.” In other words, 
wool must be bought and sold on the “scoured 
basis,” which would necessitate a committee of 
experts to determine what the proper shrinkage 
of the wool is, as well as the correct classifica- 
tion. I believe you can employ experts to act in 
the capacity of a “committee” if the dealers are 
unwilling to become members of the Exchange 


Col. Black’s letter had apparently made a 
deep impression on the mind of President 
Neville, who referred to it as follows: 


This letter, gentlemen, seems to me to make a 
very strong presentation of the advantages of the 
cotton exchange to the cotton producers. The 
cotton exchanges do perform a service to the 
cotton producers by providing at all times a mar 
ket for their merchantable and spinnable cotton, 
and, on the other hand, the constantly increasing 
use of the cotton exchanges by the spinners is 
emphatic of their opinion. One of the largest of 
our cotton manufacturers stated in my presence 
recently that he would not buy a large line of 
cotton from any merchant for future shipment, 
however strong he was financially, unless he be- 
lieved that merchant protected himself by buying 
B-M contracts for the future delivery of 
on some cotton exchange. 


cotton 


Col. Black makes the mistake of assuming 
that the problem of obtaining standard 
grades for wool can be solved by taking 
scoured wool as a basis. He would find out 
his mistake if he should obtain scoured sam- 
ples of the different kinds of wool offered 
for sale in the markets of the world. If such 
a scheme as Col. Black has in mind were 
practicable it would have been adopted for 
the wool futures markets of Continental Eu- 
rope. Those markets deal in wool futures, 
but the commodity is combed tops, which 
are combed wool in a partly manufactured 
condition. Even with tops as a basis the 
wool futures markets have developed such 
rank abuses that some of them have been 
abolished, while the others, notably the one 
at Roubaix, are under investigation with a 
view of putting them out of existence. Cot- 
ton exchanges undoubtedly can be made to 
perform properly a useful function, but cit- 
ing a scheme for scoured wool futures is a 
poor way of demonstrating their usefulness. 











“Bembergized” Wool 


In our issue of October, 1911, we pub- 
lished an account of a German process for 
lustering wool, the invention of Dr. Emil 
Elsaesser, of Langefeld, Westphalia. We 
have since been informed that this proc- 
ess is controlled by the J. P. Bemberg, 
Aktien-Gesellschaft, Barmen-Rittershausen, 
Germany, the well-known dyers, mercerizers 
and builders of mercerizing machinery. 
They inform us that the Elsaesser process is 
now being worked successfully in one of 
their mills, where they are turning out “bem- 
bergized” worsted yarn having a beautiful 
luster. Samples of the yarn before and after 
being treated by the lustering process can be 
seen at our Boston office. It is stated that 
the yarn gained 33 1/3 per cent. in length 
without decrease in the strength. 





THE TEXTILE EXHIBITION 


Every foot of available space on the first 
floor of the Exhibition Hall in the Mechanics 
Building has been engaged for the Textile 
Exhibition, to be held April 22 to 27. The 
basement is also practically filled with ex- 
hibits for the cement and power exhibitions, 
held in conjunction with it. There is some 
space left in the galleries, which is going 
rapidly, and when the doors of the Exhibi- 
tion are opened, it will be upon a full house. 
The experience of the management with 
previous exhibitions assures smooth running 
of every feature of the show. 

The following list is complete up to March 
Ist, and the large number, representative 
character, and great variety, of exhibitors, 
assures the most interesting affair of this 
kind that has ever been held, and one which 
will attract manufacturers and all interested 
in the textile and power industry, not only 
from New England, but from all sections of 
the manufacturing states. 

LIST OF EXHIBITORS SHOWING SPACE 
OCCUPIED 


Am. Moistening Company, Boston......4, 5, 16, 17 
Am. Warp Drawing Machine Co., Boston... .22, 23 
Arlington Machine Wks., Arlington Hts., Mass. 
25-26 
Am. Steam Gauge & Valve Mfg. Co., Boston 
31, 248 
Allis-Chalmers Co., Boston........34, 35A, 42A, 43 
Am. Tool & Machine Co., Boston............... 62 
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Am. Oil Company, Providence, R. I. + 0 BGA 
Ames, B. L., Boston. , ; oy ae 
Ashton Valve Co., The, “Boston. . ee 
Anderson, G. P., S| eal pais 
pS OR ee 
Am. Technicai Society, Boston..............Table 
Adams & Ca., J. ©... Boston... ...oessccns see DRO 
Austin & Doten, Boston............ oe 
Burke Engineering Co., Providence, R. ee ~ 
Bagdasarian, Mrs., Boston. iaweeQtd 
Builders Iron Foundry, Providence, R. 3 ween 227 
Vo or ie a eee I 
Boston Belting Co., Boston. ; ae 
Bowser & Co., S. F., Fort W: ayne, Ind. sie 
Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. . ores Gg 
Birch Bros., Somerv ille, Mass..... +=) GG or 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila. sie date Stu iste 
Borne, Scrymser Co., Boston. Wieewic Ups ae 
Byrd Mfg. Co., Durham, N. e aa ere 
pennett Co., Fragk PF. Bostottciss ioc. deewesve 86 
Brown Engine Co., Fitchburg, RONG 665 esc es ORS 
Blake & Knowles Steam Pemp Co., Boston. .249A 
Blanchard, King & Co., Boston. ... 338 
Braman, Dow & Co., Boston......... eee 
pigeiow, Mrs. N. A. BOS... ..s0ise es snes sens 
SGTMCOT, J. Thine, GOMUON «4.5. 55:5inb cio 0h a 0b06ae sc RD 
Cell Drier, Machine Co., Taunton, Mass........18 


Cork Insert Co., The, Boston 


lil te titanate ais Ki .21 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co., N. Y........ i eae 
Crompton & Knowles Loom _— Worces- 

Gr, POOR sens si -30, 46, 47 
Cramer, Stuart W., C ‘harlotte, N. Cc. aise ll 
Cotton Publishing Co., Boston................75B 
Cling Surface Co., Buffalo, N. Y................ QI 
Chesterton Co., A. W., Boston.................245 
Chapman Valve Co., Boston. sslacs' 
Cyclone Grate Bar Co., Buffalo, 'N. Y. <0 
Commercial Engineer Registration Bureau. eae 212 
Chapman Gravity Spindle Co., Winchester, 

Mass = ai slascs odin se ak rs, iit naneso/f ns we le a 
Climax a ke ‘Preventor Co, Boeton......... ig 
Goons SONS Agam, Me Wc Sias cia vce ds ce vic aD 
Deane Steam Pump Co., Boston.............. 249B 
Draper Co., Inc., Hopedale, a ae 32, 33, 44, 45 
Dearborn Drug & Chemical Co., Boston......257 
Dodge Mfg. Company, Boston. jeneiaace 84 
Diamond Power Specialty Co., Detroit, Mich.. .230 
Dawson Mfg. Co., Ridley Park, Pa............202 
Enterprise Rubber Co., Boston................253 
CO ge a ee - 255 
Eagle Oil & supply Co., Boston............. S02 
Empire Duplex Gin Co., N. Y. 0s 30 eeO 
Foster Ma: “ine Co., Westfield, Mz Wes nein 
Ford Co., The J. B., Wyandotte, Mich......... 83 
Fibre & Fabric, Boston........... Koubwks «gee 
Firth, William, Boston. Kua ‘ 58a <a 
Fairbanks & Son, G. L sw orcester, Mass.. ee 
Goulds Mfg. Co. of N. H., The, Seneca Falls, 
General Vehicle Co., Boston.............++... +20 
General Electric Co., Boston. aii kia ba eae 
Green Fuel Economizer Co., Boston. ore 
Garlock Packing Co., Boston. .)..ccccscsccecs 258 
Grant Nail & Supply Co., The, Boston........251 
Green, Tweed & Co., N. Y. Sr 


Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, "Mass. .. -265, 266 
Hyland Mfg. Co., W. 2 _ Springfield, Mass 
High Speed Ring Co., Boston. er” 
Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., John: ‘Boston 


52, 5sincl. 
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Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., The, Phila........... 87, 88 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Boston........ 268 
Hohmann & Maurer Mfg. Co., The, Boston. .208 
Hills-McCanna Co., Chicago, Ill. a .240 
International Acheson Graphite Co., Niagara 
FE, Te Wave scersvaacege terse aeaseteuane 203 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W., Boston........... 214 
Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass........ 222 
Kitson Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass........63, 65 
Knowlton Rubber Co.,- Boston...............+247 
Keystone Lubricating Co., Boston............73A 
Lord & Waake (th. BOG iancincencccvceccncscue 3 
Leyland & Co., Thos., Boston..............12, 13 
Lane & Bro., W. T., Poughkeepsie, N. Y...... 39 
Lunkenheimer Co., The, Boston..............252 
Reet TO, Ge. BRO hi con comeses oncndscwewe 
Locke Regulator Co., Salem, Mass............231 
Macrodi Fibre Co., W oonsocket, | a +e 
Mossberg Wrench Co., Central Falls, R. I. . 38 
McLeod & Henry Co., Troy, N. Y...... 221 
Monarch Valve Co., Boston. . 263 
Manufacturers’ Publicity, Detroit, “Mich. 242, 244 
Mason Regulator Co., Milton, Mass...... .259 
Massachusetts Fan Co., Watertown, Mass. ....209 
Nashua Machine Co., Boston............ .220 
Nightingale & Childs Co., Boston...... .238 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co., N. J. 225 
National Tube Co., Pittsburg, Pa.............204 
Neemes Bros., Troy, ome se 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co., Oneida, 'N. ee 250 
Parks Co., G. M., Fitchburg, Sleek. ......: eo 
Perfection Grate Co., Springfield, Mass........ 226 
Pearson, Jas. H. Boston. WERKE 500802 eee 
Perkins Co., Jno. B., Boston. ieteluean ss nee w ee 
Dee. Gab... UN eee pweter ei oxbunscwdeera 262 
Patterscn Lapbiemtite Cos cowie s cites vivecadies 219 
Robb Engineering Co., S. ee Mass. jn 
Roto Company, Hartford, Conn. Fe - 
moet Ua., 4. 3. Bestel, GOW, wick cacccsvexaade 
Rose. P. R., Boston. ‘Table 
Richardscen Phoeni ix Ca. ‘Milwaukee, ‘Wis. - 235; 236 
Raleigh, Madame, Boston. we ve -325 
Sampson Cordage Co., Boston. a3 ..215A 
Standard Engine Co., Boston. .237 
Schae ffer & Budenburg Mfg. Co., ‘The,  Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. : pire . 216 


Staff ord Co, The, ‘Re: adville, Mass. 
6AA, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 


Scott & Co., H. L., Providence, R. I..... otc 
Sellers & Co., Inc., Wm., Boston. ene. Cale 124 
Schumaker & Santry Co., Boston... cece ne oe 
smith. Co., S.. Morgatl, Bostod. ........ccccsesess 207 
Schutte & Koerting Co., Phila. .........:cvcs. 25 


Saco-Pettee Co., Newton ee Falls, Mass...19 
Suter, Alfred, N. Y. 


+ +330 
Soukikian, M. K.., Boston. eke tune ance eae 311 
Texas Oil Co., Boston. ike icewy aces ae 
Textile World Record, Boston. Socasne ae etal ate 3 
Textile Mfrs’. Journal, Boston. : ; 
‘Stacy Co. Léwis E.,. Boston... ...35..0. '. .35B, “a 
Tillotson Humidifier Co., Providence, R. I.....31 
Textile American, The, Boston...............70A 
Taft, Mme. Lillian I., Boston..................326 
Bp a ee ee eee 
Terrier, Mme., Boston.. -324 
Textile Colorist, Phila. -343 
uu. S — Percha Paint Co., ’ Providence, 
° .2A 
Univers i Winding ‘Co. 30ston. 71 AA, 71, “72M 
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Underhay Off Co., Boston... 5.005 ccccsseees. 
Uehling Instrument Ce. remeie, N. T.sa505s. 201 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woon- 
eg I A erate * 48, 51incl. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woon- 
TE Be a ay FR ee 56, 6oincl 
Wool & Cotton Reporter, Boston.............. 
Wade Publishing Co., J. M., Boston.......... 72B 
Whitin Machine Works, The, Whitinsville, 
MEY | Sac \aech Suaaiiaceccions te 5 WAS 76, 82incl. 
Walsh & Wyeth, Chicago, Tl... .cc6 6 veces 231 
re 5G. “Re WOR oie sins b0sd cau ees 0 213 
Wright Emergency Trap Co., Detroit, Mich. ..273 
Warren, Webster Co., Boston Stele aire wale carne 232 


THE KNIT GOODS EXHIBITION 


The list of those who have already con- 
tracted for space at the annual exhibition of 
the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, which is to be 
held in Philadelphia, May 6 to 10, is given 
below. The large number of bookings indi- 
cate that this year’s exhibition will lead 
those of previous years. The exhibition will 
be held in the First Regiment Armory at 
Broad and Callowhill Sts.: 


Andrevkovicz & Dunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barber-Colman Co,. Rockford, Ill. 

Charles Beck Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Berlin Aniline Works, New York, N. Y. 
Beckert Needle & Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frank P. Bennett & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Charles Bond Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. H. Bragdon & Co., New York, N. Y. 

H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richard A. Blythe, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. V. Butz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Continental Latch Needle Co., New York, N. Y. 
Albert Ivins Croll, Boston, Mass. 

George C. Decker, Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Eastman Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The J. B. Ford Co., Wvandotte, Mich. 

General Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harding & Fancourt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. E. Hardenbrook & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hemphill Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
John W. Hepworth & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jenckes Knitting Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kaumagraph Co., New York, N. Y. 

Kilbourn Manufacturing Co., New Brunswick, 





N. J. 
Lord & Nagle Co., Boston, Mass. 
McConnel & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England. 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Metropolitan Sewing Machine Co., Nyack, N. Y. 
The Meyercord Co., Chicago, III. 
i Knitting Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 
Edwin A. Newton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nicetown Dye Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. G. Nixon & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nonotuck Silk Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., Philadelphia, 
P 


a. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

T. J. Porter & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. M. Remington (Industrial Thrown Silk Co.), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rhode Island Processing Co., Coventry, R. I. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York, 
MX, 

Schaum & Uhlinger, Philadelphia, Pa 

Scholler Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scott & Williams, Inc., Boston, Mass 

J. L. Shoemaker & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. O. Spindler, New York, N. Y. 

Standard Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alfred Suter, New York, N. Y. 

Textile Colorist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 

Union Special Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 

Wildman Manufacturing Co., Norristown, Pa. 


Thomas Wolstenholme & Sons Co., Philadelphia, 
P; 


O. F. Zurn Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILL EXPERIENCES 


Under this head we will publish from time to 
time stories from practical mill men, telling of 
vexatious and unusual difficulties which have oc- 
curred in different branches of mill work, and how 
they have overcome them. We invite mill men to 
send us an account of such experiences. We pay, 
of course, for all that we use. Facts told just as 
you would tell the story to a friend are what we 
want, not fancy writing. 


DIFFICULTIES OF AN OVERSEER IN A 
YARN MILL 


BY GRANT 


A few years ago I got a position as over- 
seer of finishing in a yarn mill. At the time 
I was hired the agent did not tell me they 
were having trouble with their skeins, but on 
the day I began to work the agent came to 
me in the winding room with a skein in his 
hand and asked me if I could make skeins 
similar to that. I looked it over and saw that 
it was a diamond wind skein. By spreading 
the selvage I discovered that the threads 
crossed one on top of the other like a lease 
in a warp. It was impossible to tangle it. I 
told the agent I had never made skeins like 
that, but would try. I was then very busy on 
the pay roll and production sheet of the pre- 
vious week which the former overseer had 
left for me. The second hand did not like the 
idea of my taking the job out of his hand, as 
he was promised this work, so he made it 
hard for me for some time. 
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The next day the agent came to me with a 
long letter from the main office which stated 
that one of their largest customers who had 
just placed a 20,000-pound order was con- 
templating cancelling it and importing 
their yarns. The mill had then about 
12,000 pounds of skein yarn already 
made for these people, and it would 
be quite a blow to have the order can- 
celled. When I went to work on the reels I 
noticed that the first half cop would slip to 
the center of the skein and then the skein 
would build right. There was nothing the 
matter with the gears, which I looked over 
carefully. I then took a piece of stocking, 
the only thing I found handy, and cut it in six 
pieces and tacked one piece on each reel bar 
for one skein. The result was that the skein 
was just like. the sample the agent had 
showed me. I took it down to the agent and 
he asked me how I did it. I told him by cov- 
ering the reel bars. He then had me order 
enough cloth for all the bars, and hereafter 
all our skeins came out perfect. I have rec- 
ommended this skein to knitting mills and 
reduced their winding from 5 to 2 cents per 
pound, and also improved the quality and 
quantity of their work. 

After this job was completed I asked the 
second hand for the number of yarn on the 
different spools. This he declined to give me. 
After some very plain talking I got him 
cooled down and he was ready to do all he 
could for me. I then asked him why it was 
that they were running the sley on the beam 
warpers on top of the beam instead of under- 
neath, which would make it easier for the 
warper tender to find the ends and produce 
more and better work. He told me the 
overseer whom I had succeeded had spoken 
of this too, but that the agent was afraid to 
cut any more holes through the floor as it 
was then old and full of holes. I went down 
to the room below and noticed the counter 
shafts underneath the warpers, so I came to 
the conclusion that if I opened the counter 
belts it would be the trick. This I did and 
had two warpers running the right way be- 
fore the second hand noticed the change. 
This helped us in our work a great deal. 









STITCH EFFECTS 


BY WEBEREI 


The utilization of stitch effects in fancy 
woven goods is almost universal, but it is 
surprising to find upon examination of many 
of the fabrics in which stitches are used how 





FiG. I. FIG. 2. 


34 7 34 a7 





badly these effects are designed. One of the 
commonest defects is shown in Fig. 1 where 
«a 5 and 1 stiteh of four threads is woven on 
a plain ground. It will be noticed that the 
third and fourth warp threads bind or cut 
perfectly, while the seventh and eighth do 
not bind or cut. The correct method of 
binding is shown in Fig. 2. This defect 
though but simple, has often bad effects. In 
many cases the stitching threads are 
crammed in the reed and unless they are 
effectively bound they do not come up 
smartly when the cloth is finished, tending 
to slip out on one side and thus losing their 
clear cut character. 

The result of this carelessness in design- 
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ing is effectively illustrated in Fig. 3. In 
this cloth a mercerized stitch effect was to 
be outlined by two single black warp threads 





one on each side. The weave adopted is 
shown in Fig. 4, where solid squares indi- 
cate the black warp threads weaving plain; 
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the crosses indicate the white mercerized 
threads making the stitch; and the circles 
indicate the ground binding threads. Upon 
examination of the design it will be noticed 
that the black thread on the right hand side 
does not bind against the mercerized stitch 
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threads properly. As a result the cloth when 
woven was far from being effective; on one 
side the black thread is prominent, whereas 
on the other side it even disappears in places. 
In many cases it is true that in order to 
obtain the best binding effect the introduc- 
tion of an extra thread is necessary, but the 
extra cost entailed is amply repaid by the 
superior appearance of the finished cloth. 
Fig. 5 shows a badly designed effeet in 
which the white and black mercerized stitch 


FIG. 3. 


threads are not sufficiently crammed or 
backed up by binding threads. The result is 
an extremely loose effect which on the back 
of the cloth has a particularly ragged ap- 
pearance. This is well shown in Fig. 6, 
where it will be noticed that the filling on 
picks Nos. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 is floating 
quite loosely behind the stitch. 

A neat stitch effect which is somewhat 
marred by a filling fioat which might readily 
have been prevented is shown in Fig. 7. 
The design for this stitch is shown in Fig. 8, 
where it will be seen that the binding of the 
green stitch threads is attained by threads 
that weave plain. As a result on picks Nos. 
7 and 15 an objectionable float occurs. By 
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weaving the two binding threads to lift on 
picks Nos. 7 and 15 this defect would have 
been prevented and the full value of what is 
an extremely useful style of effect obtained. 

A class of stitch that is very useful is 
shown in Fig. 9, but where a low picked 
cloth is woven this stitch is liable to form 
cracks at every repeat of the weave. Fig. 1o 
is a variation of this weave introducing 
binding threads that weave opposite to the 
stitch. By arranging the stitches to weave 


FIG. 5. 


alternately as shown, the tendency to crack 
is prevented. An extremely useful form of 
stitch weave is shown in Fig. 11 and some 
exceedingly effective fabrics have been pro- 
duced by a judicious use of this weave. Fig. 
12 is a good example of the effect obtained. 


The wool clip of the United States is ap- 
proximately 300,000,000 pounds, of which 
nearly 200,000,000 pounds are grown in the 


West. The amount of wool imported is 
about 250,000,000 annually, so that the total 
consumption, when trade is good, is between 
five and six hundred million pounds.—From 
The Sheep Industry in Canada, Great Brit- 
ain and United States. 
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A JUTE SUBSTITUTE FROM CHINA 
BY LOCK HAVEN 

Among the comparatively recent additions 
to our commercial imports is a fiber known 
in the trade as “jute.” It is not jute at all, 
but it is obtained from a plant known botan- 
ically as Abutilon avicennae Gaertn., a mem- 
ber of the mallow family (Malvaceae), which 
among the many natural families of plants, 
contributes so largely to the wants and ne- 
cessities of men. The Chinese call this fiber 
‘“chingma,” which means light-green hemp. 
The plant which yields this fiber is a com- 
mon weed in this country, where it has 
escaped and now grows wild. It is called 
Indian mallow in the eastern states, because 
it has been introduced here and is a native 
of India and China. The plant is worthy of 
because of its capability of being 
turned to many useful purposes, especially as 
the fiber has a soft and cottony feel and can 
be spun into strong twine. 

Indian mallow is cultivated in China to a 
considerable extent in the Pei-ho valley, 
along the grand canal, and in the region to 
the north and west of Peking. The fiber is 
contained in the outer rind or bark of the 
as 1s the case with flax, and is sub- 
mitted to a process analogous to the retting 
of flax. The methods of preparing the fiber 
for market are most primitive. The leaves 
are stripped from the stalks by hand and are 
used for a number of purposes. The stalks, 
which are first bound into bundles, are sub- 
merged in water, generally in a stagnant 
pool, and mud from the bottom is piled over 
them to keep them covered. It is allowed to 
remain there for 10 or 12 days, during which 
it is very carefully watched in order to see 
that it is properly submerged and the stems 
are not unduly rotted. After time has 
elapsed to allow the vegetable gum which 
holds the fibers together to decay, the stalks 
are stripped of their fiber by the latter being 
drawn by hand over the teeth of a rude iron 
comb fixed to a heavy plank. This combing 
is all the preparation it gets. It is then 
made up into bundles for market. The inner 
stalks, which are very white, are used as fuel. 

Considerable quantities of this fiber have 
lately been exported to Great Britain and 


notice, 


stalk, 
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the United States where its use is constantly 
increasing. It is believed that it will attract 
the attention of a good many textile manu- 
facturers in this country. The exports of 
this fiber from Tientsin during 1908, the fig- 
ures being the latest available, amounted to 
5,358,543 pounds, against 1,200,300 pounds 
in 1907 and 1,384,602 pounds in 1906. The 
shipments in 1908 amounted to 4,653,210 
pounds to Chinese ports, and directly to for- 
eign countries 705,333 pounds, chiefly to the 
United States and to Great Britain. 


ENGLISH COSTS IN ‘COTTON SPINNING 


A correspondent, who asks for a statement 
of the cost of 2-ply 20s, 30s, 40s and 50s 
cotton yarn in England, fails to say whether 
it is twist or weft that he is interested in and 
in so closely competitive a business as is the 
production of cotton yarn the finest differ- 
ences have their importance. There is a cer- 
tain average of cost maintained more or less 
by all spinners of medium counts upon mule 
machinery and the fullest statement of which 
I have any acquaintance is that by James 
Winterbottom, Lecturer in the Manchester 
Municipal School of Technology. The fol- 
lowing figures, given in decimals of a penny, 
refer to the Oldham or Southeastern district 
of Lancashire and to the spinning of un- 
combed cotton from single roving. The fig- 
ures are arranged to show the average cost 
of certain miil expenses in terms of pence per 
spindle per annum: 


Pence per Spindle per Annum 
Banding, twine, rope .... 


Freight on cotton and other material airs 2.3 
Coal s 3.75 
Paper oak) oem 
Cleaning cloths, ‘engine ‘packing, ‘brushes. pes 25 
Leather and cloth for rollers 5 ee 5 
Belting and its accessories ................. 25 
EANRMNOE: . -.05 ae was cae nis me) 
Repairs to mill buildings, machinery and up- 

keep 1%% upon — at $s. 576 p p.a 4.32 
Gas and water ........ a 1 
Rates and taxes ...... 2 
Stationery, telegrams. exch: inge subscription- 

railway tickets, stamps, printing and sun 

3 A es I 
eet ne ee - 
Insurance... ieee 45 
Interest 5% at $6 per wi Ge S, in: 15 
Depreciation vit at $5.76 per spindle ........ 11.52 
Wages ........ rated diaries 060 -<<ahnia le 





Total ($1.6078) 
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The net outcome of the statement is a cost 
of 80.64 pence (roughly $1.6128) per spindle 
per annum upon average counts and of this 
cost 45 per cent. is attributable to labor. 

Mr. Winterbottom in his “Cotton-spinning 
Calculations” applies this average cost to the 
ascertained cost of the raw material at the 
card delivery, deducting the sum received per 
pound of spun yarn to represent the item of 
waste. Any waste accruing beyond the stage 
of the card delivery is ignored, being treated 
as offset by the regain in conditioning. The 
value of waste is reckoned at 2 1/2 per cent. 
of the raw cotton. 

In the case of a 28s twist, made from mid- 
dling American costing 6d. (12c.) per pound 
the calculation is as follows: 


Working Cost per Spindle at Pence 80.39 p. a. 


Production per spindle p. a. 50 weeks and 32 
hanks (32 X 50 = 28) ... 1.413 
Cost of cotton at card delivery . 6.67 
8.083 
Loss waste .. 15 
Loss cost raw cotton 6 6.15 
Net cost of spinning, d. per lb 1.933 


Costs of selling and discount to be added. 


Proceeding in the same manner the cost 
of 36s twist from fine middling American at 
6.16d. (12.32c.) produced at the rate of 30 
hanks per week, is reckoned at a net cost of 
2.465d. per pound. 

Again 60s twist out of Fair Br. Egyptian 
at od. (18c.) is calculated at a net cost single- 
fold of 4.807d. per pound. 

The table following gives the approximate 
average of the Oldham district, still upon the 
basis of 80.64d. per spindle p. a. (otherwise 
1.61d. per spindle per week): 





— Price — 

sites Cotton — 
20° Twist, C. Am. 34 5.86 II 
20° Weft, G. O. Am. 34 5-71 12 
30° Twist, C. M. 32 6.05 II 
30° Weft, S. L. M. 32 5-95 II 
40° Twist, G. Am. 28.5 6.31 10 
50° Twist, M. F. 26 6.55 10 


When double roving is spun to 50s twist 
at the rate of 25.5 hanks per week the net 
cost of spinning is put at 3.37d. per pound. 

The particulars all refer to mule spinning, 
which in England is in general adoption 
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except for a certain number of ring-spun sin- 
gles for warps. The same is the case with 
the departmental costs given by Mr. Winter- 
bottom, in which floor-space is reckoned at 
a value of 48c. per square yard per annum 
and no allowance is made for waste: 


Mixing, Cotton and Waste Storage, Opening and 
Scutching 

















Labor ; .d, .027 
Power . .0255 
Machinery .O144 
Space .00317 
Per Ib. of yarn spun . 07007 
Carding 
Labor . . d. 35 
Power . 2g 
Machinery - re 
Space 5.18 
Per card per week . 107.88 
Drawing 
T « 
Labor .. os d. 12.5 
Power. i 3.75 
Machinery . 16 
Space .76 
Per delivery per week .. » 3901 
’ Ring Twin’g 
Slubber Bac at Roving Mule Spin- (mule) 
ning Doubl’g 
Labor 3-25 1.75 88 -45 25 .66 
Power 415 <a 2.68 .156 ae fk 
Machinery .87 575-4 15 256. .i8 
Space 195 I .067 .075 029 .067 
d per spin- - 
dle per warp 4.730 2.735 1.615 831 -730 .960 
The costs of ring doubling are given by 
Mr. Winterbottom as: 
Labor ; d 5 
Power ; ; 312 
Machinery = .25 
Space 044 
Per spindle per week 1.106 





Cost , : > Margin 
Working F st & 
cotton = Waste Expenses Cost. =——=—sDetween 
delivery per Sp’dl. Yarn and Yarn 
6.58 147 -95 7-373 1.523d 
6.48 .142 95 7.288 1.578d 
6.8 157 1.15 7.799 1.749d 
6.68 149 1.15 7-681 1.731d 
7 -150 2.26 g.102 2.792d 
7.28 -164 3-1 10.216 3-666d 


For other expenses connected with doub- 
ling such as waste, travellers, grease, banding 
and bobbins, 25d. is noted as a reasonable 
allowance. The production of singles is one 
business and the doubling of them is in many 
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cases another, conducted by different parties 
in different mills. Cotton doublers buy yarn 
when the market is favorable, convert it into 
two-fold and sell it again and are able not 
infrequently to undersell the producing spin- 
ners and doubler by dint of their contracts. 
In some instances they double yarn from one 
mill with yarn from another and they cater 
for specialty trades such as the lace business. 
Also there is a certain amount of doubling 
done upon commission by persons who take 
no responsibility for waste. The prices of 
such a one for doubling ordinary warp yarns 
with no excessive number of turns per inch, 
are given below: 
Commission doubling ....20s....30S....40S....50S 
Pence per Ib. .. +’ pe 30 oes + ce oe 
Out of these prices the doubler makes his 
profit and pays carriage in one direction upon 
the yarn sent to him for treatment. Putting 
the prices of spinning from Winterbottom’s 
tables together with these of the commission 
doubler, the result is in rough terms as fol- 
lows: 








20s 30s 40s 50s 
Spinning AY 1%. OM. ..< 223m 
Doubling 1% eS ae oe 
ee ae eee eee Mice une 5% 


While only a loose degree of accuracy can 
be claimed for the figures it is improbable 
that their effect can be seriously misleading. 
Market movements and the fluctuating de- 
mand for two-fold as against single yarns 
disqualify market quotations for the one or 
the other as an exact guide to the cost of 
converting singles, but on one day selected 
at haphazard 20s single twist cops were ap- 
proximately one penny cheaper than two- 
fold, 32s were 1 1/8d. cheaper, 40s about 3/4 
penny cheaper and 50s one penny cheaper. 
These were open market quotations for mar- 
ket articles; not for the self-same varn. As 
it is manifestly impossible to double a fine 
yarn more cheaply than a coarse one the fig- 
ures illustrate principally the difficulty of 
deceiving information from such sources. 


The present cotton growing region of the 
United States is about 1,450 miles long and 
about 500 miles wide, containing approxi- 
mately 700,000 square miles. 
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THE EFFECT OF MOISTURE ON THE 
STRENGTH AND ELONGATION OF 
YARNS AND FABRICS 


By Prof. Aldred F. Barker, F, W. Barbrich and F. Pickles 


(Continued from February.) 


Before testing for strength, the patterns 
were divided and the amount of moisture in 
one portion was estimated immediately, the 
other portion being simultaneously tested 
for strength. A sufficient number of tests 
were carried out to furnish data for the 
strengths of a wide range of patterns con- 
taining percentages of moisture ranging 
from those “absolutely dry” to those sat- 
urated with moisture. The results of the 
tests for strength and elongation of these 
patterns have been plotted out in the form 
of curves, the strength, or elongation, being 
plotted as ordinates, and the percentages of 
moisture as abscissae. The data thus ob- 
tained indicates at a glance the variation of 
strength, or elongation, with the moisture. 


ATMOSPHERIC MOISTURE AND TEMPERATURE 


In view of the fact that such marked varia- 
tion in the strength and elongation of fabrics 
are to be attributed to the amount of mois- 
ture present in them, it would seem at least 
advisable, if not extremely necessary, that 
some standard conditions of humidity and 
temperature, in which fabrics are tested, 
should be fixed upon and recognized; since, 
where this is not the case, much unnecessary 
trouble and expense may be involved. A 
short time ago, a Government contract was 
rejected on account of the fabrics, when 
tested for strength at the Government stores, 
being below the specified strength. The 
manufacturers tested representative samples 
of the consignment before delivery, in the 
presence of a Government agent, who passed 
the whole of the goods as being up to the 
required strength. On their arrival at head- 
quarters, however, further tests were made, 
and on account of an alleged deficiency in 
strength, the whole of the consignment was 
rejected. On careful consideration of the 
case, the manufacturers discovered that they 
had been inadvertently testing their patterns 
under abnormal conditions of temperature 
and humidity, so that a fictitious strength 
and elongation were recorded. 
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The suggestion that all cloths should be 
tested in an absolutely dry condition is not 
practicable, as the results obtained would not 
indicate the actual strength and elongation 
of the cloth under normal conditions of wear. 
A wool cloth, tested under these conditions, 
would appear to be considerably stronger 
and less elastic than if it were tested under 
normal conditions, whereas a cotton cloth 
would be recorded as being both weaker and 
less elastic. Apart from this, it is difficult to 
test a cloth in an absolutely dry state, since, 
when removed from the drying oven, it 
would immediately commence to absorb 
moisture, and by the time the pattern was 
fixed in the machine, and ready to test, it 
would have absorbed a considerable propor- 
tion of its natural moisture. 

If fabrics are tested without the tempera- 
ture and humidity of the atmosphere being 
taken into account, unreliable results will 
again be obtained, owing to the atmospheric 
conditions not remaining constant, but 
changing from day to day, and from season 
to season. It is therefore evident that all 
tests should be carried out under certain 
specified conditions as to temperature and 
relative humidity, so that the actual percent- 
age of moisture in the fabric at the time 
of testing may be readily calculated, and on 
reference to the accompanying graphic illus- 
trations, any necessary allowance may be 
made for excess or deficiency in moisture, 
or, the strength of the fabric under other 
conditions of temperature or humidity may 
be ascertained from the curves which have 
been plotted out. The term “relative hu- 
midity” means the relation in percentage of 
the amount of moisture in the air at a cer- 
tain time, as compared with the amount of 
moisture that the air would contain at “dew- 
point” that is, if it were perfectly saturated, 
and if additional moisture were put into the 
air, it would become condensed or precipi- 
tated. Fifty per cent. of relative humidity 
therefore indicates not a constant amount of 
moisture in air at any temperature, but 50 
per cent. of the maximum amount of mois- 
ture which could be held in suspension in 
air at a certain temperature. The term 
“absolute humidity” refers to the actual 
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having any regard to temperature. 

Regarding the correct amount of humid- 
ity, and the most suitable temperature of the 
atmosphere for testing the strength and 
elongation of fabrics, about 65 per cent. of 
relative humidity with a temperature of 17° 
C. are found to be the most advantageous 
conditions. 

In testing a fabric, the strength and elon- 
gation under these conditions of temperature 
and humidity should first be ascertained, then 
a portion of the fabric may be treated for 
half an hour with a solution of Marseilles 
soap (5 parts soap to 995 parts of water) at 
176° F. and the shrinkage in length and 
width, and the loss in weight noted. A fur- 
ther series of tests for strength and elonga- 
tion should then be carried out on the 
scoured fabric, under the same conditions of 
temperature and humidity. In this way, any 
difference in strength due to the presence of 
filling materials, or other substance present 
in the fabric, may be determined. 

The necessary conditions of temperature 
and humidity for testing are best obtained 
by having a heating apparatus and humidifier 
installed in the testing laboratory, so that 
the temperature and humidity may be read- 
ily adjusted. A hygrometer, or wet and dry 
bulb thermometer, is employed in order to 
ascertain the “relative humidity,” which may 
be readily calculated from the readings on 
the two thermometer scales. 

Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate graphically the 
results obtained on testing the strength and 
elongation of a “botany” cloth with varying 
percentages of moisture. The cloth was 
tested in the grey, and also after dyeing. It 
will be seen that, on dyeing, there is a slight 
depreciation in strength of both the warp 
and weft, except at the point where the nor- 
mal amount of moisture is present in the 
material. About this point, the dyed fabric 
is actually stronger than that in the grey 
state. At other points in the curve, a slight, 
but uniform depreciation in strength is no- 
ticed, the curves representing the dyed warp 
and weft being practically parallel with those 
representing the material in the grey. 

One interesting feature revealed by these 


amount of moisture present in air, without 
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graphic illustrations is the marked increase dyed black. Figs. 3 and 4 illustrate the re- 
in the elastic nature of the wool, brought sults obtained. A considerable depreciation 
about by the very slight increase, 1.75 per is noticed in the strength of the fabric when 
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cent., above the normal amount of moisture bleached, whereas on dyeing, a marked in- 

present in the material. crease in strength is observed. It will be 
The cotton cloth was tested at three ~ noticed that the greatest increase in strength , 

stages: I, in the grey; 2, bleached; and 3, is obtained between the points when the fab- 
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ric is in an absolutely dry condition and point is not abnormally affected by the addi- 
when 20 per cent. of moisture has been tion of moisture beyond 20 per cent., al- 





‘FIGS. STRENGTH OF WARP+WEFT 
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added. Beyond this point, there is little or though up to this point, a considerable 
no difference recorded. increase is obtained 


The elongation of the material at breaking Figs. 5 and 6 represent the variation in 
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strength and elongation of the “Alaska” or 
mixed fabric. It is interesting to note in this 
case, that the differences recorded in Figs. 
I and 2, and Figs. 3 and 4 are, to some ex- 
tent, neutralized. It has been shown that, to 
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cloth follows closely on that of the cotton 
cloth. 

In Figs. 7 and 8, the results indicated by 
the previous graphic illustrations are shown 
as percentages of increase, or decrease, in 


FIG.S. STRENGTH OF WARP + WEFT 
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a certain extent, the strength of the botany 
cloth varies in inverse proportion to the 
amount of moisture present in the materia!; 
whereas, in the case of the.cotton cloth, the 
reverse obtains. When the two materials 
are tested together, as instanced in the 
“Alaska” or mixed cloth, the decrease in 
strength of the botany is practically balanced 
by the increase in strength of the cotton; 
and, although some variation in strength is 
obtained between patterns tested in a state 
of “absolute dryness” and those containing 
20 per cent. of moisture, there is but little 
change. The elongation of the “Alaska” 
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the strength and elongation. The fabric con- 
taining the normal amount of moisture being 
taken as the standard, and represented by 
100. 

(To be continued.) 


The women and girls employed in the 
manufacture of underwear and waists in the 
Basel district of Switzerland work 10 to 
10 1/2 hours a day and earn, according to 
their experience and capacity, 50 cents to $1, 
the latter sum being paid only to a few per- 
sons of exceptional skill capable of directing 
the business. 





Correspondence and Notes 


UPON TEXTILE TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


CORE YARN 
BY ROBERT DANTZER 


(Translated from the French by the Editor of the Textile 
World Record. } 

Core yarn is made with a central thread 
around which is wrapped a covering, which 
usually consists of more expensive textile 
fibers. The yarn has the appearance of be- 
ing made entirely of the material which is on 


FIG. 2. 


Fic. I. 


the outside. The difference between core 
yarn and twisted ply yarn is easily detected. 
The last named yarn consists of separate 
threads twisted together each of which is 
usually visible when the yarn is examined. 
In core yarn, on the other hand, the central 
thread is concealed. The earliest method of 
manufacturing core yarn is that patented by 
Urgoiti in 1905. The Urgoiti core yarn con- 
sists of a core of paper around which is 
wrapped a covering of jute, flax, hemp, tow 
or other vegetable material. In his patent 


specifications Urgoiti also made claim for a 
yarn with a paper core and a covering of 
combed or carded wool. 

Fig. 1 shows one of the devices used by 
Urgoiti and adapted for a jute, hemp or flax 


b 
FIG. 4. 


spinning frame. ‘The thread, 1, is drawn 
from the can, 2, passes between the feed 
rolls, 3, then through the pins, 4, and next 
between the delivery rolls, 5, thus being 
drawn finer by the ordinary process. The 
paper yarn which is to serve as the core is 
drawn from the spool, 6, it being a finished 
thread having the usual twist in it. The 
paper thread, 7, passes over the rod, 8, which 
gives it a slight tension. It then passes 
through a hole in the yarn guide, 9, and 
then between the delivery rolls, 5, where it 
unites with the other material and is twisted 
in the ordinary manner. This converts the 
two materials into the core yarn, the paper 
being in the center and the other material 
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on the outside. 
bobbin, to. 


It is finally wound on the 
Fig. 2 shows the yarn guide on 
a larger scale. There are two small holes in 
the guide similar to the hole, A, and the 
paper yarn is passed through either one or 
the other, according to the direction of the 
twist 


Fig. 3 shows the Urgoiti svstem ap- 


og” 


plied to a jute spinning frame. 


The roving 
is drawn from the spool, 1 


, and passes be- 
tween the feed rolls, 2 and 3, then over a 
rod, 11, and finally between the delivery 
rolls, 4 and 5. The paper in the form of a 
narrow flat band is wound on the bobbin, 8. 
As has already been stated the roving, 10, 
passes between the delivery rolls, 2 and 3, 
while the paper band passes over the roll so 
as not to be subjected to the drawing proc- 
ess. The paper then passes under the bar, 
11, to the delivery rolls, 4 and 5. The fin- 
ished thread, 7, is twisted and wound on the 
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bobbin, 12 and 13. The twist causes the 
paper to form the core of the yarn while the 
other material surrounds it. Fig. 4 shows 
the yarn guide, 14, which guides the paper 
to the delivery rolls. 

The process patented by 
Guiband 


Courinie and 
in 1908 provides for the use of a 


core of cotton, silk or other material. The 
patent was confined to the principle of the 
yarn and did not cover the process of pro- 
ducing it. Leclereq-Dupire Co. in 1910 ob- 
tained a patent for a process of manufactur- 
ing core yarn, the apparatus being illustrated 
at Fig. 5. The yarn has a cotton core, the 
covering being worsted. The result is a con- 
siderable saving in the cost of material as 
the proportion of cotton by weight can be 
made as high as 70 per cent. The yarn can 
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be made either on a ring frame or mule, the 
frame for this purpose being shown at Fig. 
5. The worsted roving, 2, is drawn from the 
bobbin, I, passes through the guide, 3, and 
then through a revolving tube, 4, which im- 
parts false twist. It then passes between the 
drawing rolls, 5, 6, 7 and 8, finally between 
the delivery rolls, 9, the latter being slightly 
lower than the former. A cotton thread of 
suitable size passes from the bobbin, 10, 
through the guide, 11, over the bar, 12, then 
through a small hole, 13, in the plate, 14. It 


then passes down between the delivery rolls, 
9, and is incorporated with the worsted form- 
ing the core of the yarn. The core yarn 
passes over the guide, i5, through the hole, 
16, and is finally wound on the bobbin, 19, 
after having been twisted by the usual proc- 
ess. The cotton core is not subjected to any 
drawing process, but is incorporated with 
the other material when the yarn is twisted. 
This accounts for the cotton’s not being 
visible, the yarn having the appearance of 
worsted. The twist in the core yarn can be 
either to the right or left regardless of the 
twist in the cotton. The process can be 
adapted for the mule as well as for the ring 
frame. Fig. 6 shows the machine for mak- 
ing core yarn with a carded wool covering. 
The spool, A, from the finisher card is driven 
by the drum, B, and delivers the carded wool 
roping, C, to the rollers, D, from which it 
passes through to the revolving tube, E, 
which imparts the false twist. It then passes 
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to the delivery rolls, F. The cotton core 
yarn passes from the bobbin, I, over the rod, 
K, to the delivery rolls, F. The cotton and 
wool strands are united into one thread by 
the twist and pass from the delivery rolls 
through the guide, G, to the bobbin, H. 
The cotton thread forming the core is cov- 
ered by the carded wool. 

Owing to the shortness of the fibers of 
carded wool the covering is not as firm as 
in the case of worsted and it is, therefore, 
necessary to pass the yarn through a con- 


densing process to give additional strength 


to the covering. Fig. 7 shows the condens- 
ing apparatus used for this purpose. It was 
invented by Vouillon in 1859 and improved 
by Monchablon in 1882. The core yarn is 
delivered from the spool, C, which is driven 
by the rollers, D. The yarn passes through 
a guide, I, and then between an endless 
apron, A, and a condensing roller, B. The 
latter is heated by steam. It revolves on a 
shaft and is also vibrated endways. The 
endless apron, A, is also vibrated in the same 
direction. It consists of a flexible band 
covered with cloth and held in position by 
the wood rolls, as shown in the illustration. 
The condensing surface can be adjusted by 
moving these rollers. A jet of steam is 
blown on the apron which is also moistened 
slightly by a soap solution placed in the tank, 
R, and delivered to the apron by the wood 
roller, M, which is covered with cloth. This 
roller is pressed against the apron by adjust- 












able weights. The thread after passing 
through the condenser is carried through 
the guide, P’, to the reel, E. The steaming 
and moistening of the apron keeps the yarn 
soft and facilitates the condensing process. 
The condensing operation results in length- 
}S ening the yarn slightly so that the reel 
speeded about Io per cent. faster than the 
yarn is delivered to the condenser. The 
varn which accompanies the inquiry is made 
with a cotton core covered with carded wool 
and has been slightly condensed. 




























































































A HAND BOOK OF WEAVES 


By G. H. OELSNER, Director of the Weaving School at 
; Werdan. 
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Two filling corkscrews are shown at Figs. 
479 and 480. At Fig. 481 is shown a filling 
corkscrew in which the twill is run alter- 
nately to right and left, to give an undulating 
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FIG. 482. 


effect suitable for stripes in worsted goods. 

Corkscrews, particularly the warp variety, 
are frequently arranged to produce fancy 
effects, of which a few examples are given at 
Figs. 482 to 509. 

Fig. 482, 12 warp 8 filling. 

Fig. 483, 12 warp 8 filling. 

Fig. 484, 16 warp 16 filling. 

Fig. 485, 16 warp 48 filling. 
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FIG. 483. 
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The uses of dovetail weaves may be sum- 


508, 
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19 warp 57 filling. 
13 warp 52 filling. 
24 warp 24 filling. 
18 warp 24 filling. 
24 warp 24 filling. 
21 warp 14 filling. 
8 warp 8 filling. 
16 warp 8 filling. 
18 warp qQ filling. 
12 warp 12 filling. 
18 warp 9 filling. 
16 warp 8 filling. 
22 warp 20 filling. 
18 warp 18 filing. 
42 warp 7 filling. 
20 warp 20 filling. 
18 warp 9 filling. 
12 warp 6 filling. 
2 warp 24 filling. 
23 warp 69 filling. 
20 warp 70 filling. 
20 warp 20 filling. 


Fic. 481. 
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24 warp 24 filling. 


509, 26 warp Io filling. 


DOVETAIL WEAVES 


marized as follows: 


I. 


To obtain wide diagonals with a small 


number of shafts. 


2. 


To produce new weave designs. 
, by Samuel 8. Dale. 
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3. To obtain a weave in which a ground obtained by dovetailing weaves in warp and 
weave is brought on alternate picks and the filling. Like the kaleidoscope a change of 
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FIG. 485 FIG. 486. FIG. 487- 
pattern is developed on the other picks, Fig. position results in an entirely new effect 
510. Additional examples are shown at Figs. 


FIG. 488. FIG. 489. 
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FIG. 491. FIG. 492 FIG. 493. 


4. To increase the filling absorbing ca- 510 to 520, in each of which a weave is dove- 
pacity of the weave, Figs. 510 and 511. An _ tailed with itself. 
unlimited number of new patterns can be Fig. 510, shaft. 
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16, 24 warp 12 filling. 
17, 16 warp 8 filling. 


11, 11-shafit. Fig. 
12, 9-shaft. Fig. 
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FIG 496. 
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FIG. 500. FIG 501 
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FIG 502. FIG. 503. FIG. 504. 





Fig. 513, 9-shaft. Fig. 518, 26 warp 13 filling. 
Fig. 514, 21-shaft. Fig. 519, 24 warp 48 filling. 
Fig. 515, 12-shaft Fig. 520, 48 warp 24 filling, 24 shafts. 
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FIG. 511. FIG, 512. 
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Figs. 521 to 539 show dovetail weaves 
each obtained from two weaves, the threads 


he = 5 
being taken alternately from each. Fig. 522 twill 
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MANUFACTURING BLANKETS 


BY GREENWICH 


The manufacturing of blankets is a part 
of the textile industry about which we hear 
or read little, but do know that the blanket 
mills are constantly running with plenty of 
orders on hand. The fact is men who could 
write do not have the time to spare. 

There is so much detail work about blan- 
kets it would cover considerable space to go 
into the matter thoroughly. An overseer in 
a worsted or woolen mill imagines that man- 
ufacturing blankets is very simple compared 
with fancy woolens or worsteds, but he will 
find if he should secure a position in a blan- 
ket mill that he has made a mistake and 
would soon long to return to the worsted or 
woolen mill. 

We will first start with the carding. Ina 
blanket mill the carder is working from the 
time he enters the mill until he leaves, be- 
cause the stock is short and the ends are 
breaking down no matter how good condi- 
tion the card is in. The spinner has the 
same experience. There are so many differ- 
ent lots each of which is composed of differ- 
ent percentages that the overseer is con- 
stantly on the lookout to see that none are 
mixed. 

We will start with a common natural horse 
blanket made to weigh when finished about 
4 1/2 pounds, finished 76 by 76, using 1800 
ends, 8s cutch cotton. Cutch cotton is 
preferable to any other shade on account of 
it not showing so readily in the blanket. 
The stock used in the manufacture of this 
natural blanket consists of a very low grade 
of shoddy and waste with enough cotton 
added to hold it together. All the accumu- 
lated waste in the mill is put into the lot 
which these blankets are manufactured from 
and is sold very cheap. They are laid 78 
inches wide in the loom as they will shrink 
about 2 inches in finishing. They are woven 
74 inches long as they will stretch about 2 
inches in the napping. They are woven with 
a cotton weave, 22 picks per inch of 55 yard 
filling. After weaving they are given about 
6 runs on each side of the blanket on a wire 
napper, depending on the twist in the filling 
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as to the number of runs these blankets 
should require. Care should be taken in the 
spinning room not to get too much or too 
little twist in the yarn. Too much will 
require more napping, too little will make 
the blanket tender. 

A 6-pound blanket is woven with the same 
number of ends in the warp but laid 86 
inches in the loom and woven 78 inches 
long, finished 80 by 84. A 7-pound blanket 
size, 84 by 90; 7 1/2-pound blanket, 84 by 84; 
8-pound blanket, 84 by 90; 9-pound blanket, 
90 by 96; 12-pound blanket, 96 by 100. 
These are the standard size blankets. 

There is a grade of blankets which is made 
from what is called wool stock fawn color. 
This stock is made from carpet yarns, old 
carpets carbonized by the wet process. 
After carbonizing, they are thoroughly 
washed and colored fawn. In some cases a 
small percentage of coarse wool is added to 
the lot if the staple in the carpet stock seems 
tender. These blankets generally run from 
7 to 12 pounds. For a 7-pound blanket 
made from 1680 ends of 1 run yarn, laid 98 
inches in loom, 28 picks per inch, filling 
same size as warp, the blanket should be 
woven about 92 inches long and finished 84 
by 90 inches. They should weigh from the 
loom about 7 3/4 pounds per blanket as they 
will lose 3/4 of a pound in the finishing, 
sometimes more according to the stock 
used. 

An 8-pound all wool fawn blanket should 
have 1720 ends, laid about the same width 
and woven about the same length as the 
7-pound because these two blankets are fin- 
ished the same size but require more picks 
per inch to get the weight. 

After weaving these blankets are given 
great care in the fulling department. They 
should be put through a soaping machine, 
in order that the soap will be thoroughly 
distributed on the blanket. They are hard 
to full and easy to spoil in the mill. It re- 
quires considerable time to full these and 
they have to be closely watched to see that 
they do not chafe. By chafing too much they 
will lose in weight. After they are thor- 


oughly fulled, washed and dried, they are 
napped. 


If the yarn is not twisted too hard 
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about five runs on each side will be sufficient 
to nap thoroughly. Some mills use an up 
and down teasel gig as they think one run 
after the wire nappers makes these blankets 
look better. About 12 blankets are woven 
to a cut as this number is about right to 
handle to good advantage. After they are 
thoroughly napped they go to the strapping 


department. They are first whipped care- 
fully with proper yarn, strapped and 
buckled. 


There is a point here which might be of 
interest to the reader. The Western trade 
calls for blankets that are strapped and 
buckled differently from those used by the 
Eastern trade. The Western people want 
the strap and buckle put on the blankets so 
that the border will hang by the side of the 
horse. The Eastern trade want just the 
reverse, the border to hang over the neck 
of the animal. 

There is another blanket which is made 
from different stock than the ones previ- 
ously mentioned. It is what is called a 
fancy plaid blanket made from cotton, coarse 
shoddy and a small percentage of wool and 
made with a variety of colors in different 
patterns. A pattern given below gives a 
very neat effect. The warp is laid as follows 
and the filling woven the same with a fancy 
border made from the different colors: 


Tan . Go......60..10......10. = 140 
White ... .10..10..10 .....1I0= 40 
Light Green he Sutndncdee uae 
Red . nels kg aacceue. ae 
Black (cee = 10 
220 

sec. 7 

1540 


The warp and filling is 80 yards, finished 
80 by 84 inches, it being a 6-pound blanket. 
They are made from 6 to Io pounds. 

Another blanket which is sold readily by 
manufacturers is the saddle blanket made 
from different stocks, some woven fancy 
plaids, others plain. These fit under the rid- 
ing saddle and weigh from 2 to 4 1/2 
pounds. They are finished 64 by 32 and 
woven with 1800 ends of 8s cotton on 8 
harness drawing-in as follows and woven 
with a double weave as per draft: 
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28 threads on first 4 harnesses. 
16 threads on last 4 harnesses. 
12 threads on first 4 harnesses. 
8 threads on last 4 harnesses. 
8 threads on first 4 harnesses. 
8 threads on last 4 harnesses. 
12 threads on first 4 harnesses. 
16 threads on last 4 harnesses. 


A variety of patterns can be obtained by 
changing the drawing-in draft to have a 
different number of ends on the different 
harnesses. A very pretty lap robe can also 
be made from the same number of ends and 
drawing-in on 8 harnesses. These robes are 
made from 3 1/2 to 6 pounds. All robes 
are finished the same width and length, 54 
by 66 inches. 

Few fancy woolen or worsted weavers are 
employed in blanket mills. The reason is 
blanket weaving is more difficult than the 
weaving of woolens and worsteds. The 
loom has no box chain to weave the pat- 
tern. The colors are put in by weavers 
changing their shuttles after so many picks 
are woven of each kind. When getting out 
the samples the designer or superintendent 
has the cotton warps arranged according to 
the pattern desired and stands at the loom 
with the weaver telling him the number of 
picks of each color required. The weaver 
then makes three or four blankets which are 
called samples. These are cut into narrow 
strips about 8 inches wide. One or two of 
these strips are kept at the mill, the others 
are given to ihe salesmen for samples and 
orders are taken from the swatch. When 
orders are received the boss weaver has the 
warp arranged as per pattern, makes the 
string for the length of the blanket, mark- 
ing the length of the border, gives the 
swatch to the weaver. The filling carrier 
looks over the swatch to see the different 
colors of filling in the same and the weaver 
starts the blanket. The overseer regulates 
the picks per inch and can generally tell by 
the feel of the blanket among the looms 
whether the weight will be sufficient. This 
he learns by experience. The weaver 
weaves half of the blanket according to the 
swatch and then the pattern reverses, which 
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makes the full blanket. After they have 
woven one or two, they return the swatch 
to the desk and it is seldom that they make 
a mistake in the order the colors should go 
in. The weaver has a great deal to contend 
with. 
a good deal of breakage occurs, but they 
seem contented 
have never had experience on different work. 


The filling is not always the best and 


for the reason that they 


A NOVELTY VOILE 
BY KAPPA 

This silk striped voile has a set of 50 ends 
and 50 picks, the yarn being 2/1o0o0s hard 
twist in both warp and filling. This cloth is 
finished 40 inches wide and runs about 7.66 
yards per pound. The silk is 24/26 Italian 
and is Both silk and cotton 
take up about 2 per cent. in weaving. 

The cotton yarn is drawn in on the first 


ply. 


woven 2 


and second harnesses and the silk is drawn 
on the third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
harnesses. In the ground the cotton is 
reeded one end to a dent and where the silk 
comes one end of silk 2 ply is reeded with 
one end of cotton, making two ends per 
dent. The pattern is as follows: 


ends cotton. 
silk and 1 cotton 
ends cotton. 
silk and 1 cotton 4 


24 
I harness. 
48 
I 
48 ends cotton. 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


4 times—silk on 3d 


times—silk on 3d harness. 


silk 
silk 
silk 
silk 
silk 
silk 
silk 


times—silk on 4th harness. 
times—silk on 5th harness. 
times—silk on 6th harness. 
times—silk on 7th harness. 
times—silk on 6th harness. 
times—silk on 5th harness. 
times—silk on 4th harness. 


cotton and 
cotton and 


cotton and 


and 


cotton 

cotton and 

cotton and 
20 ends cotton. 


I 
I 
I 
cotton and I 
I 
I 
I 


This pattern is drawn 7 times and 100 
dents into the next pattern. With this lay- 
out the pattern will balance, that is to say, 
there will be as much space of plain cloth be- 
tween the selvage and the first silk stripe on 
one side of the cloth as there is on the other. 
The silk, of course, is on a separate beam 
and is drawn 2 ply. The selvage is drawn 14 
ends 2 ply and reeded one end 2 ply per dent 
on each side. 

The effect desired in this kind of a cloth is 
to have the spaces between the yarn as 
nearly square as possible, therefore the set 
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should be square, that is, there should be 
the same number of threads per inch in warp 
and filling. The yarn for voile fabrics is al- 


A STRIPED SILK VOILE. 


ways twisted harder than for ordinary fabrics 
and in the finer grades is gassed singed. 


THE DRAFT FOR A NOVELTY VOILE 


The ground warp is reeded one end in a 
dent and the silk one end of 2 ply in a dent 
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with the ground warp. Each selvage is a 
little over 1/4 inch wide, with 14 dents on 
each side, and is reeded one end of 2 ply in 
a dent. Using two ends to a heddle in this 
way gives a smooth, firm selvage and not 
only gives the cloth a better appearance, but 
also makes it weave much better also. 

There is always a demand for voiles, both 
plain and fancy, such as silk striped and tape 
voiles. It is impossible to weave figures in 
the ground of these fabrics on account of the 
loose texture being unable to throw enough 
yarn on the face to make any contrast, there- 
fore the figuring must be done in the stripes. 
When silk is used in the stripes, any figure 
or fancy weave is more pronounced and it is 
for this reason that the novelties or fancy 
voiles are generally seen with silk instead of 
fine cotton for the figured effects. 


ENGLISH NOTES 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


A small sample is forwarded of a new 
product going by the name of “artificial 
wool” which has been successfully carded 
with wool to make blankets. The material is 
a golden-brown in the unbleached state and 
after bleaching is of a yellowish-white wool 
shade. The length of staple is ample and the 
fiber has luster as well as curl so that the 
resemblance to wool is considerable. It is, 
however, a vegetable preparation, appreci- 
ably harder, crisper, brittler and less lofty 
than wool. The fibers are imperfectly sep- 
arated, and of perceptibly different diameter. 
The product is French and said to be made 
from jute, and it is offered on this (the Eng- 
lish) market at 8 cents a pound. The price 
is high for the industry that is best adapted 
to handle the stuff and although the price 
would be an attraction to worsted men it 
remains to be shown whether it can be satis- 
factorily blended in a worsted sliver. Wool 
substitutes arrive’ in this country more 
quickly than they are adopted. Of the 
“marine fiber” of which much has been heard 
the latest news is a report to the Kidder- 
minster Chamber of Commerce in which a 
Mr. Chadwick announced that after careful 
examination he had been led to the conclu- 
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sion that the fiber was unsuitable for either 
carpets or clothes. Dry, it was liable to pul- 
verization and when the air was moist the 
article made from the weed became moist 
also. ‘Artificial wool,” whatever its defects, 
is a more meritorious substance than Posei- 
donia australis. [A sample of the new 
product can be seen at our Boston office. 
—Ed.] 
* * * 

The great bulk of British exports of wool 
fabrics consists of low carded woolens, made 
from cotton and rag-wool and of worsteds 
of ordinary pattern and finish, but every 
year the exports of fine cloths increase. All 
over protected Europe, just as in the United 
States, there is a well-to-do public which will 
have English cloth from its tailors and the 
trade is a distinctly profitable one. Fine 
cloth implies such tweeds as the Scotch ones 
and worsteds with a large number of picks 
per inch. American manufacturers will per- 
haps know how to envy a man with forty or 
fifty looms, weaving goods often of 550 picks 
and sometimes of 204, who practically has no 
change of weavers and seldom has trouble 
at the looms. The weavers are girls and 
such is their perversity that the only goods 
they allow to go wrong are the cheap and 
plain ones which are made at certain seasons 
at cut prices for the sake of keeping the ma- 
chinery going. The manufacturer sends the 
materials for the fine goods into the shed, 
shuts his eyes and stops his ears and knows 
nothing more about them as a general rule 
until they are satisfactorily woven and deliv- 
ered. 

An instance is given of the kind of order 
such a manufacturer very occasionally re- 
ceives. He had made in 1909 two sample 
pieces of an extraordinarily fine three-and- 
three indigo twill, destined for trial by the 
officials in some South American State where 
public money seems to be of less conse- 
quence than perfect uniforms for public 
officers. An order came in 1911 for 25 pieces 
of these 14-ounce twills and it was booked at 
the apparently high price of $1.74 a yard. 
But yarn of the requisite quality costs $1.08 
per pound and as damaged goods of this 
class do not sell to any better advantage 
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than cloths at about half the price, the mar- 
gin means only a moderate cover for the 
risk, To make these goods some 1,500 
pounds of yarn were necessary and to get 
that quantity the spinner had in turn to buy 
10,000 pounds of wool. Scouring-loss and 
noils played their part in swelling the raw 
weight, but the principal factor is the unsuit- 
able character of the bulk of the fleece. One 
fleece yields perhaps no more than a handful 
of wool of the requisite quality. All other 
considerations apart, this manufacturer feels 
a sense of pride in producing articles of such 
quality. 


A recent note in these pages gave some 
general and personal particulars about the 
prevalence of self-made men in the English 
textile industry. Two Manchester investi- 
gators have made the subject one of statisti- 
cal inquiry and they discover that not less 
than 80 per cent. of Lancashire employers in 
the cotton weaving industry began life as 
operatives or clerks. The cotton spinning 
trade 1s principally carried on by limited 
companies and it is found that 33 out of 45 
directors of spinning enterprises began at the 
bottom of the ladder. In one area 13 per 
cent. of the mill treasurers, 42 per cent. of 
the mill managers and 67 per cent. of the 
assistant managers are from working-class 
families. The inquiry is to be carried further 
and to comprehend more branches of the 
trade. Messrs. Chapman & Marquis make a 
point of the inference that trade unionism 
has not obstructed the upward movement of 
units from the ranks. Many explanations 
have been proffered at different times to ex- 
plain this development from workman to 
employer. These range from teetotalism to 
free-trade and from limited liability to the 
room-and-power system of letting mills. In 
towns like Burnley a budding manufacturer 
can rent looms as well as space and engine- 
power. Given a good purchase of yarn and 
a fortunate sale of cloth he may make a sum 
at one stroke that will considerably facilitate 
his further development. Manufacturers 
have usually grown up in the mill, but one 
who is far from being the smallest or poorest 
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in the Huddersfield worsted trade rose from 


the bar of a saloon. 
*x* * x 


English law permits half-time labor to 
begin at twelve years of age, subject to cer- 
tain school attendances in the past and the 
labor of these young persons is of very con- 
siderable assistance to Yorkshire worsted 
spinning mills and to cotton spinners. The 
educationists do their best to prevent the 
young from working half time and in the 
towns the authorities take it on themselves 
to review the parental circumstances and to 
decide whether the parents can afford to 
keep the child at schooi until fourteen—the 
time of complete exemption. Spinners in 
the West Riding, outside the great towns, 
within the area governed by the County 
Council, have had their peace disturbed by 
the Council’s refusal to issue exemption to 
children who have not passed the seventh (or 
highest) standard. The decision is equiva- 
lent to saying that the child shall stay at 
schoo] until fourteen and the effect is at least 
two-fold. The available supply of juvenile 
labor is curtailed automatically and at once 
and prospectively is still further shortened. 
Waiting until the full age means that fewer 
will enter the mill at all and mill managers 
who look at the whole question dispassion- 
ately are emphatic in saying that late arrival 
in the mill spells a life-long loss of efficiency 
as frame-spinners and inevitably involves 
injury to the quality of the finest yarn. 


* * * 


The New York cotton market put its own 
construction upon the Lancashire labor 
troubles, ascribing them to the machinations 
of bearish spinners. But the strike was an 
affair of weavers, not of spinners and its 
causation is fairly clear to read. The weav- 
ing trade was brisk and the operatives saw 
their way to more money. They applied for 
an advance of 5 per cent., all or half of which 
they were reasonably sure to have obtained 
without an actual stoppage. The non-union- 
ists equally with the unionists would have 
shared the benefit and being tired of assist- 
ing non-unionists the operatives’ leaders de- 
cided upon a movement to round-up the 
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non-contributories. A resolution was passed 
to the effect that where 85 per cent. of the 
and warpers at mill 
were unionists they should decline to work 
with those who did not belong to the body. 
Employers the 
agents of the union and act as its whippers- 
in. They refused the position, the four 
weeks’ lock-out followed and work was re- 


weavers, winders any 


were expected to become 


sumed under a truce. The unionists up to 
the date of writing have secured the weekly 
shilling from most of the non-union weavers, 
but have not got their advance and are con- 
siderably less likely to get it than two months 
ago, before the embitterment occurred. 

* 

Doubtless the present year is to be a fairly 
profitable one for English cotton spinning 
and the money is wanted to redeem the bad 
record of 


igit. One hundred companies 


running 6 1/2 million spindles and owning 
$16 1/2 million of plant made on an average 
less than $2,000 apiece after paying loan in- 
terest and depreciation. 


Tattersall’s 


They made, on Mr. 
per cent. on 
their share capital or .71 per cent. on the 
share and loan capital which represents their 
real liability. In 1907 the hundred mills paid 
15 7/8 per cent. dividend on shares and 
11 3/4 In the succeeding year. The divi- 
dends have tailed off from 7 7/8 per cent. ia 
1900 to 5 3/5 in 1910 and 4 3/5 per cent. in 
i911. The figures of course are from the 
available records and reflect the fortunes of 
a group of mills large enough to be repre- 
sentative of those which publish accounts. 


calculation, 1.06 


This class of mill is, however, not necessarily 
the most remunerative and it is probable in 
any year that there are enterprises of a more 
private character with rather better financial 
results to show 


Extracts from evidence given in the liqui- 
dation of one of the numerous Lancashire 
companies formed to build a cotton mill dur- 
ing the boom of 1907-8: 

“The company got no further than paying 
the architect $7,500.—The money subscribed 
by shareholders had apparently gone and 
money on loan to the tune of $15,000 had 
All that was left was a doubtful 


o« me als« . 
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debt.—It was an essential condition that one 
firm should be employed as architects and 
consulting engineers and the same condition 
applied to five other companies. The ar- 
rangement, except for 5 
Allot- 
ments of shares were made from the archi- 
tects’ offices and directors’ meetings were 
held there.” 

The items show how some of the less wel- 
comé products of the boom came into ex- 


in one was 
per cent. commission upon the cost. 


case, 


istence and may be read as substantiation 


of statements already made as to some 
causes of dissatisfaction over the new mills. 
Everybody concerned with the flotation had 
pockets to be filled and the disregard of any 
other considerations was complete. 

* * * 


So little is done in the way of formal wel- 
fare work in English mills that the arrange- 
iments made by a concern on the outskirts 
of Leeds stand out as rare and exceptional. 
Reuben Gaunt & Sons of Farsley spend 
$3,500 a year upon an Institute for the help. 
They pass round every afternoon about 250 
mugs of tea to the different departments and 
quarterly every man who has preserved an 
unbroken record for time-keeping receives a 
card: “Your time record for the past quar- 
ter has been perfect. Thank you. Herewith 
please find $1.20 in fulfilment of our promise 
to you.” ‘The man who keeps perfect time 
for twelve consecutive months receives an 
additional $1.80, so that the full bonus repre- 
sents something like an extra week’s wage 
per year. Taylor’s of Batley and Thomson’s 
of Huddersfield aim at similar effects by 
profit-sharing and the philanthropy of an- 
other woolen manufacturer finds its expres- 
sion in a convalescent home by the sea for 
his workpeople and their dependents. 
Friendly talks, merited advances of wages 
without solicitation serve to maintain a sort 
of family spirit in some smaller mills and this 
atmosphere is not too difficult to maintain in 
establishments of a certain size. 





The shipments’ of raw silk from China to 
the United States in 1910 were 915,824 


pounds, as compared with 710,864 pounds in 
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Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile 


matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated as briefly and 
concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 


markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate 


discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be 


accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 
If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the 


NUMBERS FOR TOPS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Please explain the meaning of the numbers such 
as 448, 46s, 50s, 58s and 60s as applied to various 
makes of tops? Dexter (1980). 

The numbeys applied to tops to designate 
the quality do not necessarily indicate the 
counts of yarn to which the tops can be spun. 
The following explanation of the situation 
regarding the rumbering of tops to indicate 
the quality is taken from the December, 
1910, issue of this magazine: 

The connection is rather uncertain and 
remote in these days. The numbers given 
to tops are not necessarily an index of their 
spinning length. Thus there are plenty of 
so-called sixties tops which are neither fit 
nor intended to spin beyond 24s. They are 
“sixties” only by virtue of the fineness and 
quality of the fiber; not because of its length. 
It has to be understood that any topmaker 
is at liberty to christen his blends as he likes 
and that the spinner judges not by the name, 
but by the sample. Standards deteriorate in 
time and the denominations given to tops 
do not signify what they used to. The de- 
terioration is irregular, some makers keep- 
ing a better standard than others. Nobody 
thinks of trving to make 48s out of market 
6os, but this length is often spun from 58s 
or 56s tops, the quality then being fine cross- 
bred. If merino quality is wanted, 64s or a 
highly super 60s must be used. The num- 
bers may be misleading, but so would they 
be if based exclusively on length without 
regard to fineness. Perhaps the least objec- 
tionable way out is found by those topmak- 
ers who offer samples under their own marks 
and let customers call them what number 
they please. 

“Sixties” is the most ambiguous and arti- 


cost may be made, of which the inqutrer will be advised before any expense is incurred. 


ficial of names, but the case is not so very 
different with 40s. To spin 40s yarn a 46s 
top is taken for medium coatings. The nom- 
inal 40s top may not spin much beyond 20s, 
but good 4os colonial will go to 32s safely 
and good 40s English to 36s. There used to 
be an abundance of tops described as 32s, 
but the former 32s now masquerade as 36s 
and the 36s by one of time’s changes have 
mostly become 40s. These changes date 
from twelve to fifteen years ago when cross- 
bred material was excessively high in price. 
“Names are nothing” say buyers emphati- 
cally and enough has been said to show that 
Bradford top numbers have to be interpreted 
with understanding. Every spinning mill has 
its own individualities in the character of 
yarn turned out and yarns from different 
mills of one count and nominally one quality 
show different characteristics. “The sample 
is the thing,” the buyers unanimously declare 
and this is so in yarn and cloth as well as 
in tops. Knowing the purpose in view, the 
topmaker of course submits the samples 
that are the most likely and may caution the 
spinner against using another of the same 
name. Similarly,.the spinner will guard him- 
self from claims by warning the manufac- 
turer that such and such is not suitable for a 
warp-faced or a filling-faced fabric. In view 
of the immense diversity of cloths made from 
Bradford yarn a perfect standardization of 
tops must be a very long way off and any 
system of naming must have its pitfalls. 
During 1907-8 an attempt to define details 
of the quality of Bradford tops was made by 
the staff of the Bradford Technical College. 
According to a table published in the quar- 
terly report of that institution in April, 1909, 
the counts of yarn to which Bradford tops 
will usually spin are as follows: 
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Quality No Yarn Count 
Tops. Limit. 
28s iaixars sii ere 16s 
MO ing silgrns aa eskiéces sr allalé: aoe ena. ae rar ae 
Si ve oe Vee eee NT SERS S ES FRE ERS 28s 
40s prepared 36s 
40s carded 32s 
ey TONS © eres < arpisien cape ucd on 40s 
40s 40s 
RE ah oe sary atta iabie 5 ats Danae 44-46s 
60s warp quality ae 48-50s 
| ee Lead esa olen a teeta er a Ga 
70S 8os 
8os .. 100s 
QOB ceccciecess cccccvccccesscccss ESOS 


The table was compiled by Edford Priest- 
ley after experiments with a large number of 
samples with the idea of offering “a means 
whereby within reasonable limits’ standards 
may be defined. In other words; the figures 
give a fair average which is not binding on 
anybody, but which is commonly attained in 
practice Regent. 
DYEING MERCERIZED COTTON 
Editor Textile World Record: 

We have been trying to get a pink and blue 
mercerized cotton that will stand dyeing and come 
out bright and near the same color. We bought 
developed colors and have been very careful about 
dyeing, but the colors change so much that they 
are no good. We color an acid black in a formic 
acid bath and we desire a pink and blue that will 
stand cross dyeing for forty minutes in this bath. 
The colors that we have tried so far have all come 
off during the dyeing process. Will you kindly 
tell us how to overcome this? 

Buxton (19860). 

Two considerations are necessary to make 


a LOK rd 


job of cotton dyeing to stand cross 
dyeing with acid colors. First, the cotton 
dyes must be applied by a process that is 
capable of producing fast colors; second, 
the cross-dyeing bath must be made up with 
dye that will not stain the previously dyed 
cotton. 

For pinks on cotton, try Diamine Rose B 
D Extra or G D or Direct Rose T dyed in 
the usual manner as for direct colors. Irisa- 
mine G or Rosazeine 6 G are also used for 
this purpose, dyed on tannin and antimony 
salt mordant, and after dyeing again passed 
through the tannin and antimony salt baths. 
All the above colors resist 
the cross-dye bath. 


formic acids in 
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For blues, try New Methylene Blue G G 
or N, dyed exactly as for Irisamine above 
mentioned. 

To dye cotton for cross-dyeing, especially 
when mordanting with tannin, give plenty of 
time,—-say, over night, and fix thoroughly 
in the antimony salt bath. Time is a very 
important factor. In selecting the acid 
black, it is always best to decide after mak- 
ing a few trials on a laboratory scale, and 
even then proceeding with caution with the 
first set of pieces in the dyehouse. 

Beta-Naphthol. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF ROSETTES 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Kindly inform us ‘how the rosette, like sample 
enclosed, is manufactured. Victor (1987). 

The rosettes, one of which is illustrated at 
Fig. 1, are made of worsted yarn, and come 
under the designation of passementarie. 
They are made entirely by hand. The pro- 
duction can, however, be increased by a divi- 
sion of the labor and it is also possible to 


arrange for 


manufacture by 


machinery. 





FIG. I. 


These rosettes are ordinarily made of wool 
either bleached or dyed, the yarn being of 
coarse counts and with very little twist. As 
the yarn projects for some distance to form 
the rosette, it is necessary to have it consist 
of long fibers, otherwise the short fibers will 
fall from the rosette when it is in use. 
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The manufacture of these articles consists 
of the following operations: 

Winding. The wool yarn is first wound 
on a small metal or wood plate, which should 
be a little longer than twice the height of the 
rosette. This operation gives a small skein 
of yarn containing more or less material 
according to the desired size of the rosette. 

Tying. After being removed from the 
plate the skein is tied tightly with a strong 


FIG, 2. 





cord at the center. The sailor’s knot is pre- 
ferred because it holds the wool fibers firmly 
in place. Fig. 2 shows the form of the skein 
when tied. As the twine remains on the 
rosette it should be of a color corresponding 
to that of the yarn. 

Doubling. The skein is then drawn 
through a small hole in a metal or wood 
plate. Fig. 3 shows-a cross section of this 
plate with the rosette drawn through the 
hole. If the yarn is not squeezed too tightly 
in the hole the rosette can be drawn through 
by the twine, which is attached to it. If, 
however, considerable force is required on 
the rosette a short piece of steel wire can 
be used for this purpose. The thickness of 
the plate, 2, enables the height of the rosette 
to be regulated. 

Cutting. The projecting ends, 4, of the 
rosette are now cut even with the plate by 
the edge of a sharp knife. As the yarn is 
pressed tightly together this can be easily 
done. Where a number of rosettes are set 
in one plate the cutting can be done by a 
band saw, if desired. Fig. 4 shows the cross 
section of the rosette after being cut, the 
projecting ends of the yarn being of differ- 
ent lengths according to the position occu- 
pied. The inner ends are shorter than those 
on the outside. The rosette is then drawn 
from the plate with the aid of the string or 
the steel wire. 

Steaming. As soon as removed from the 












plate the wool expands and opens slightly. 
This operation is facilitated by steaming. 
The rosettes are laid on a lattice or screen 
which is then placed over boiling water. An 
exposure of half an hour results in opening 
the yarn perfectly, this operation finishing 
the rosette. Care should be taken not to 
steam bleached rosettes too long, otherwise 
the wool will be turned yellow. As the de- 
mand for these goods is small and intermit- 





tent the work is done entirely by hand. A 
machine for manufacturing the rosettes 
would be expensive’ and would necessarily 
be idle a greater part of the time. Gaul. 


WRINKLES IN WOOL GOODS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you tell me of any remedy for wrinkles in 
wool goods, shown in the enclosed sample. The 
goods are two faced, the warp on one side and 
the filling on the other, and the wrinkles form in 
almost no time. I tack them and run through a 
soaping machine with warm soap, run in the full- 
ing mill three double, which gives 18 to 20 yards 
around. I then take them out and shake and 
charge the ends two or three times. The soap 
seems to be of good strength and starts the 
grease and they lather well in the washer. 

; Maxwell (1988). 

Like all finishing room difficulties, it is 
not easy to determine the cause and give a 
remedy without being on the spot and see- 
ing the goods in process. It is, however, 
evident that the trouble is due to excessive 
felting in streaks. The wrinkle marks which 
show in the goods are doubtless due to the 
cloth running in the fulling mills contin- 
uously in the same folds or wrinkles, causing 
increased warmth and consequently more 
felt where these wrinkles occur. Anything 
that:can be done to break up this tendency 
to sameness will be a benefit.. Upon hold- 
ing the goods to the: light and looking 
through, the extra compactness of the cloth 
where these marks occur can be plainly seen. 
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Where there is more felt there is bound to 
be more nap when finished, whether napped 
wet or dry. I find that two inches in width 
where these heavily felted streaks occur, 
contains five more warp threads than where 
the marks show the least, and that the heavy 
part weighs six-tenths of an ounce more per 
yard. 

There are several conditions that may 
tend to cause these wrinkles. By calling at- 
tention to these, a way out of the difficulty 
may be found. I should say that the use of 
warm soap is wrong, as it gtves to the-cloth 
a certain warmth that may be retained only 
in the folds or wrinkles, so that when they 
enter the fulling mills the fulling begins 
more promptly in these places. Cold soap 
gives a uniform temperature to start with, 
and all parts of the cloth have an equal 
chance, as the warmth is generated in the 
process. Care should be taken that the cloth 
gets sufficient soap, with no dry streaks in 
starting. 

If the ends of the cloth are stitched to- 
gether by hand, too coarse or irregular 
stitches will produce wrinkles, and the use 
of a sewing machine will obviate this diffi- 
culty. I am of the opinion that running the 
cloth three double, with only eighteen or 
twenty yards around, is not only crowding 
the goods too much, but gives little chance 
for it to change its position or folds as it 
passes around. If there are no guide holes 
or bars for separating the three strands as 
they come up from the bottom of the mill, 
the cloth must run continuously in the same 
folds, and the confined portions -get in- 
creased warmth, and in consequence more 
felting. 

Most modern fulling mills are built for 
running the cloth double, with guide bars 
for separating the two strands as they come 
up from the bottom of the mill. I have 
never seen any device for separating three 
strands. By the use of these separating bars 
the strands pass into the rolls side by side, 
and cross each other just before entering 
these guides. The strand at the right passes 
to the left guide and the one at the left to 
the right. This tends to change the position 
of the folds in the process. 

Rolling selvages will cause mill wrinkles of 








the worst kind along the sides of the cloth, 
and as the sample shows them more at the 
sides, I infer there may be an inclination to 
rolling in this case. Goods constructed 
with a preponderance of filling on one side, 
as these are, nearly always roll toward the 
filling side. This may be remedied some- 
what by tacking the selvages with the filling 
side out, so that in their tendency to roll 
they hold each other from doing so. 

While the above suggestions should be the 
means of helping out, it may be borne in 
mind that the construction of the cloth, as 
well as tendency to full quickly will call for 
constant care, and possibly occasional shak- 
ing out to get the desired résults. Using 
cold soap, tacking the selvages and riinning 
double with proper guides as suggested, 
should make a marked improvement. There 
is a possibility that the pressure of the top 
roll of the fulling mill may be too great. 
Loosen up the springs just enough to steady 
the roll when there is no cloth in, and the 
pressure will be sufficient when the goods 
are run double. Extreme pressure tends to 
crush the wrinkles so that they become set 
and resist a change of folds. Elmo. 





BLEACHING SEA ISLAND COTTON 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please give me some information on the bleach- 
ing of Sea Island, Egyptian and peeler cotton 
yarns for knit goods. Also the best method of 
boiling out warp chains for mercerizing, or the 
treatment that will give the yarn the highest 
luster. Bleacher (1975). 

This is a rather difficult question to 
answer, as there are so many different ways 
of obtaining the results desired. The 
method that is in general use is the caustic 
boil, chlorine bleach, either chloride of lime 
or the new liquid produced by the electro- 
lyzer which is gaining popularity every year. 
with acid as a neutralizer. This is used for 
the bleaching of the material. The system 
of handling is another matter. Some prefer 
to boil in the bundle, in either open kiers or 
high pressure kiers, the high pressure kiers 
being preferable for a caustic bleach. Some 
boil off in the bundle in the kier, and then 
the goods are transferred to a washing ma- 
chine where they are bleached and washed 
and soured with removing. We will sup- 
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pose “Bleacher” is to bleach a batch of 2,000 
Ibs. of yarn in the bundle. To begin with 
the goods are put in a kier, each layer being 
evenly pressed down, the joints being broken 
as much as possible and each layer satu- 
rated thoroughly until they are all in the 
kier. A liquor of caustic soda is made with 
2 to 4 per cent. of caustic based on the 
weight of the goods in the batch and vary- 
ing with the quality of the yarn, a fine yarn 
not requiring as much as a coarse yarn. Al- 
lowance is also made for the twist. If it is a 
soft twist it will not require as much as a 
hard twist. Enough liquor is made to cover 
the goods. They are then boiled from 6 to 9 
hours as the case may be. If a good white is 
desired and the goods are to be finished soft 
they should be boiled 6 hours, then washed 
in the kier, next treated with a fresh liquor 
of 2 per cent. soda ash and then boiled again 
for 3 or 4 hours. Then wash off and bleach, 
using the bleach liquor at 1/2° Tw. at the 
strongest. Then wash off and neutralize 
with acid, care being taken not to have either 
of the baths too strong. After washing the 
goods off and extracting they are ready for 
drying. The above process is all right if the 
goods are carefully watched at boiling. Do 
not use any soap or softener in the boil, nor 
have the chemic too strong and then a 
strong acid will not be necessary to neutral- 
ize the bleach. 
KNITTING ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We would like to have information in regard 
to the method of winding artificial silk for knit- 
ting into neck scarfs. This silk comes to us on 
spools and cones, but our experience has led us 
to believe that some special winder or attachment 
to the winder is necessary in order to wind this 
varn successfully. Up to the present we have 
had a great deal of trouble. The percentage of 
waste is too large. There is not much finishing 
in connection with the garment, but we know that 
better results are being obtained than we have 
got up to the present. So far as washing is con- 
cerned, we do not believe that the garments can 
be washed at all, but we have been frequently 
asked this question by the trade. 

Knitter (1995). 


that 
is called 


By artificial silk it is presumed 
“Knitter” has reference to what 


“wood” or “fiber” silk. This class of silk is 
used with very good results on 12 gauge 
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machines for making neckwear. In making 
neckwear four or five ends are generally run. 
These ends are doubled on a doubling ma- 
chine so as to have them all on one spool. 
In some places the silk is knit just as it 
comes from the doubling machine, but this 
does not give very good results. Winding 
the silk from ihe doubling spools on cones 
often gives good results, but as this class of 
silk is very wiry it has been known to come 
off the cones too fast, forming knots and 
making holes in the goods. The best results 
are obtained by getting the silk twisted first 
to the required size and then wound from 
skeins on a bobbin winding machine which 
has scrapers to catch the knots, lint and dirt, 
using 4 1/2 or 5-inch bobbins. A large 
quantity of silk can be used in this way with 
very little waste. It has been found that 
fiber silk can be washed with very satisfac- 
tory results. Laramie. 


FINISHING HOSIERY 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Under another cover we are sending you a 
sample of our 108 needle merino half hose. This 
is made out of yarns that will run 100 grains to 
50 yards, about equal to a No. 4 cotton, in the 
heel, toe and leg. We have always had a lot of 
trouble in finishing these goods or goods of this 
character so that they would come out smooth at 
the points where the heels and toes are looped 
on. There seems to be for some reason too much 
yarn in the heels and toes, causing them at this 
point to pucker up, or rather to buckle up, giv- 
ing them the appearance of being poorly finished. 
We have tried to overcome this in every way, but 
even if these goods are put on boards and pressed 
it does not take up the excess yarn at these 
points, but simply folds it over and wrinkles it. 

We also have some difficulty in getting the heels 
and toes even at the points where the two looper 
seams end, which should be exactly opposite each 
other near the center of the heel and toe. There 
is a tendency for the heels and toes to appear lop- 
sided after they are finished. There will appear 
to be more of the white heel and toe showing on 
one side of the sock than there is on the other, no 
matter how carefully they are boarded. There is 
a dispute between our knitting and finishing de- 
partments as to whose fault this is, each claiming 
that the other is to blame. It looks to us as 
though the difficulty was mechanical, as no board 
that we can fit these socks to will produce a 
smooth heel and toe, without buckling up or 
causing bad folds or wrinkles in them. 

Wilcox (1964). 

One may suggest forty remedies to right 
the trouble and yet may locate the difficulty 


at the first suggestion. Examining the sam- 
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ple, I find it is twisted from leg to toe, which 
is the reason for the points not meeting to- 
gether as they should. I would suggest 
“softening” the yarn, which will add much 
to the appearance of the sock, giving better 
face and finish. This should have a tendency 
to eradicate the twist and keep it straight. 
Failing in this, have the spinner give an op- 
posite twist on the yarn, as the material can- 
not but come out as it does where the twist 
is same as run of machine. The “softening” 
should do much and the cost of doing this is 
hardly worth taking into consideration. 
Most certainly the yarn should not be knit 
dry. 

For softening the yarn fix a small trough 
on the winder (where the yarn passes 
through shippers), have a metal drum re- 
volving therein. The mixture of softening 
is 5 pounds good quality soap, 1 quart lard oil 
to about 30 gallons of water and have yarn 
pass over the drum. If only a little soften- 
ing is desired have drum revolve with yarn 
or revolve to the right; if wanted or neces- 
sary to be well softened have drum revolve 
against the yarn. Kentland. 

DYEING HOSIERY 
Editor Textile World Record: 

The enclosed samples of hosiery have been dyed 
together in the same batch by the ordinary oxi- 
dized aniline black process. You will notice by 
comparing the two stockings that one is a bluish 
black and the other has a brownish tint. This 
happens quite frequently and I would like to know 
what causes the trouble and how it can be 
remedied. Dyer (1957). 

Not knowing the exact process through 
which these goods were put it is hard for 
one to give the cause and remedy for the 
uneven dyeing, but the following may be a 
few of the causes: To begin with it is nec- 
essary that the goods in question be thor- 
oughly wet out or boiled out, and that they 
are boiled out uniformly before they go to 
the dollys, or pounders, for the so-called first 
process. Second, the goods must all be 
taken out of this liquor and hydro-extracted 
for from 3 to 5 minutes. Do not let the 
goods get too dry. Then spread out evenly 
in the ageing or oxidizing chambers or 
cages. The heat in these cages should not 
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exceed 95° F., or at the very most 100°. 
Here let them stay for 4 or 5 hours, accord- 
ing to the depth of the shade required. This 
is the most important part of the whole proc- 
ess. Sometimes a few pair or a dozen stock- 
ings will be accidentally left over and go 
through the same process with the next lot, 
and this may be the cause in the case under 
consideration. It is a good plan if crowded 
for time and space to dump the stockings 
out to age for another hour or two before 
starting the goods on the next process. The 
goods should now be brought to the wash- 
ers or reverse machines for the chroming 
process, and this is another place where 
shades may be varied. Here again the oper- 
ative may leave a few stockings in the 
chrome liquor, and consequently these will 
go through the same process again, making 
a darker and browner shade on the goods. 
After chroming the goods must be thor- 
oughly rinsed. I would suggest that the 
foreman follow one batch right through 
each process, and if he finds one batch to 
come out all right, he should check up the 
different processes all the way through. | 
have no doubt but that this difficulty is 
caused by an uneven wetting of the goods, 
or else some of the goods being left over 
from one process to another. This might 
also be caused by either too little or too 
much extracting, or uneven heat in the oxi- 
dizing cages. By following up each process 
carefully I never have uneven shades. 
Edgmoor. 


“TARTARLINE” IN DYEING 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Referring to the inquiry of “Comber” 
(1970) which is set forth on page 552 of your 
February issue, we would suggest the use of 
the product known as “Tartarline” as a 
means of overcoming the difficulty “Comber” 
seems to be laboring under in his dyeing 
operations. A description of Tartarline and 
its uses was given on page 468 of your Janu- 
ary issue. While mordanting may be accom- 
plished by the use of the straight bichromate 
of potash, there is always a very serious 
waste of this expensive chemical unless it is 
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first reduced by the aid of the proper acid, 
which reduction gives the chrome an affinity 
for the fiber and and renders it all available 
for the mordanting process. ‘Tartarline” 
presents the most perfect means of reduction 
for bichromate of potash and thus prevents 
its waste, and has not the slightest deleteri- 
ous effect on the most delicate fiber. If 4 
per cent. of chrome is used, from 3 to 4 per 
cent. of “Tartarline’” would be required, ac- 
cording to the hardness of the water used. 
Worden Chemical Works. 
4 Cedar St., New York. 


WORSTED SPINNING MACHINERY AT 
LAWRENCE 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What amount of worsted combing and spinning 
machinery is located in the mills at Lawrence, 
Mass.? Duncan (1992). 


Following is a summary of the worsted 
combs and worsted spinning spindles, as 
reported in the Official American Textile 
Directory: 516 combs, 568,464 spindles. 





STEAM FOR HEATING WATER 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What amount of steam is necessary, at 100 
pounds’ pressure, to raise water at 60° F., in a 
wooden tub (capacity 10,000 pounds) to a tempera- 
ture of 210° and keep it at this temperature for 
one hour? The temperature of the room is 60° F. 
The water surface exposed to the air is 38 1/2 
square feet. Yorke (1998). 


“Yorke” states that the steam is under 
100 pounds pressure. At this pressure it will 
have a temperature of 338° F. and one pound 
of steam under such conditions will contain 
1,189 heat units. Since the quantity of water 
to be heated is 10,000 pounds and the initial 
temperature is 60° F., with a final tempera- 
ture of 210° F., this would mean that the 
necessary heat units required would be: 
10,000 X (210 — 60) = 1,500,000 heat units. 
Since the water surface exposed to the air is 
38 1/2 square feet and the temperature of the 
room is 60° F., the heat lost by radiation 
from this surface will be as follows: 

Under normal conditions the heat lost 
from 1 square foot of water surface during 
one hour when the difference in temperature 
between the water and the surrounding air 
is 1° F., is equivalent to 1.0853 heat units. 
Consequently under the above conditions we 
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have the total heat lost to be 1.0853 XX 38.5 
x 150 = 6,267 heat units. This loss must 
be added to the quantity of heat required to 
raise the temperature of the water in the first 
place from 60 to 210, giving a total of 
1,506,267. If this total quantity of heat units 
is now divided by 1,189, which factor is the 
total heat in a pound of steam, the result, 
1,267 pounds, is the quantity of steam at 100 
pounds pressure required. 

This figure does not take into considera- 
tion certain corrections which are necessary 
where extreme accuracy is required, but 
which lead to rather involved mathematical 
equations if considered, and for practical 
purposes the effect will not be to change the 
amount very largely. For example, the radi- 
ation of the heat takes place not only during 
the hour that the water is maintained at a 
temperature of 210°, but it has been con- 
stantly going on during the time the water 
is being heated and the amount of radiation 
has been gradually increasing with the tem- 
perature of the water. Again, the factor 
1.0853 which is given in text books as the 
quantity of heat radiated from one square 
foot of water in one hour when the differ- 
ence in temperature between the water and 
the surrounding air is 1°, is a factor which 
is only approximately true when the water is 
at a comparatively low temperature, that is, 
much below its boiling point; but when the 
water is raised to 210° F. it is just under the 
boiling point, and the amount of heat radi- 
ated will be proportionately greater, as there 
will also be a considerable quantity of steam 
coming from the water. 

A further correction would have to be 
made in a very accurate calculation to ac- 
count for the heat used up in the evapora- 
tion of the water, especially when it is 
approaching its highest temperature. 

Furthermore, another correction enters 
into the calculation to allow for the water 
added to the tub by the condensation of the 
steam used in heating it. All of these cal- 
culations involve the highest form of mathe- 
matics to deduce theoretically and since the 
conditions in practice are so varying, it 
would be impossible to solve a theoretically 
accurate mathematical equation to account 
for all these factors unless a certain set of 
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standard conditions be adopted, such as for 
instance, the rate of flow of the steam into 
the water, the rate of evaporation of the 
water from the surface depending not only 
on its increase in temperature, but also on 
the question of air currents passing over the 
surface and also on the moisture and tem- 
perature of the air with which the water 
comes in contact. For practical purposes, 
however, the approximate figure which we 
have given will be sufficient. 


J. M. Matthews. 


BLEACHING TURKISH TOWELS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you tell us why we cannot get a good 
bleach on one of our styles of Turkish towels? 
It is the heaviest towel we make, weighing seven 
pounds to the dozen. We usually boil these out 
for five or six hours, but cannot obtain a good 
bleach. The yarn we use seems to have a red- 
dish color when compared with our other yarns. 
The process of bleaching 1s as follows: 

1. Boiling out 4 1/2 to 6 hours. 

2. Chloride of lime bath (Gresheim Tw. 1 1/2° 
to 2°) 12 hours. 

3. Fresh water bath 
4. Sulphuric acid bath, 1° to 1 1/2° Tw. 
s. Following with two fresh water baths. 


water bath contains a little bluing. 
Dexter (1993). 


It is evident that the samples of Turkish 
towels are not thoroughly boiled, or what is 
termed in the trade, bottomed in the boiling 
process. The color of the goods indicate 
this and the fact that they are of a reddish 
They should be bot- 
tomed in the boil, otherwise the chemic or 
will have no effect on the cloth. 
There is a certain kind of cotton that is nat- 
urally dark, and any amount of boiling and 
bleaching will not produce a clear white. 
This class of cotton swampy or 
marshy ground. The cotton in the samples 
submitted is not dark and a pure white can 
be obtained if the right bleaching methods 
are used. “Dexter” gives the method used, 
but does not state what quantity of caustic 
is used in the boiling process. If a pure 
white is desired the following process will 
give good results: Keep all the cloth that is 
heavy in one kier and do not run it in with 
the lighter goods. Increase the quantity of 
caustic in the boiling process to I per cent. 
of the amount of cloth in the kier and boil 
at least 8 hours. 


Last 


color speaks for itself. 


chloride 


grows in 
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The other operations mentioned by “Dex- 
ter” are all right, but I advise trying my 
method first and see if the desired white is 
not obtained in one boiling. When doing 
this examine the color of the discharge 
liquor from the kier. If it is very dark in 
color see that the goods are thoroughly 
washed before putting them in the chlorine 
bath. Then follow with the usual process, 
watching the goods in the chlorine to see if 
they whiten any quicker after a longer boil. 
If the goods are not made white enough by 
using this process, then try the following 
method: When the goods are run in the 
kier, dissolve from 2 to 4 per cent. of caustic 
to every 100 pounds of goods in the kier; 
cover the goods with this liquor, boil for 6 
hours; discharge the liquor, washing the 
goods well in the kier. Have ready a solu- 
tion of soda ash, giving 2 to 3 pounds of ash 
to every !:00 pounds of goods. Cover the 
goods in the kier with this solution and boil 
for 4 hours more. When discharging this 
liquor, note the difference in the color of 
the two liquors. Wash out of the kier in the 
usual manner, but watch the chlorine bath. 
From 1/2° to 1° Tw. should be strong 
enough to produce the desired white and it 
will not be necessary to leave the goods in 
this bath so long; from 4 to 6 hours ought 
to be long enewgh. This knowledge is 
gained by experience and after a few lots are 
bleached it will be easy to determine the 
time it will require to give the desired re- 
sult. It is not necessary to have the acid 
bath as strong as in the old method. This 
might seem a long time to boil the goods, 
and “Dexter” might think it too expensive 
to adopt this method, but if he tries it for 
one month, noting the cost of each method, 
and watches the results, he will find that he 
is getting a better white without any extra 
cost, and with no reduction in output. The 
saving made in chlorine and acid alone will 
more than compensate for the extra coal 
used to produce steam for the extra boiling 
required. The time saved in the chlorine 
bath will cover the extra time required in the 
boil, assuming, of course, that a better white 
is wanted with as little increase in cost as 
possible and with no loss in the amount of 
production. 
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A good test to determine whether the 
goods are thoroughly bottomed is what is 
known as the ink test. Dip a pen in ink, and 
then throw a drop on the goods. If it 
spreads like a drop on a blotting paper, the 
goods are thoroughly bleached; if not there 
is foreign matter in the cotton that prevents 
it absorbing the ink. Try this on two sam- 
ples like those submitted and see the differ- 
ence in the two pieces. On account of the 
toweling being raised it might be necessary 
to press the spot of ink between the finger 
and thumb to make it sink into the cloth, 
but the difference will show in the tests. If 
these directions are followed the difficulty 
will be without increasing the 
expenditure or injuring the production. 
Delco. 


overcome 


SPLICED HORSEHAIR CLOTH 


Editor Textile World Record: 

In further reference to your articles contained 
in the February and October, 1909, issues, can you 
tell me who are the English spinners of the spliced 
horsehair used in this patent interlining and 
whether the process or machinery is protected by 
United States patents? Narragansett (1133). 


Edward Webb & Sons, Ltd., of Worcester, 
Eng., are the makers and patentees of this 
yarn. They inform me that the article is 
patented both in the United States and Can- 
ada and that up to the present time it is not 


| 





made in either country. They are open 
either to supply the yarn or to sell the ma- 
chines. The cloth is being extensively sold 
under the registered name of “Laptair.” I 
enclose two samples, Nos. 3 and 4. No. 3 is 
“Laptair Cotton” (with a cotton filling), and 
No. 4 is “Laptair Wool” with a worsted fill- 
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SAMPLES OF HORSEHAIR CLOTH, NOS, 3 AND 4 
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ing, also a sample of the yarn. The fabrics 
enclosed are an improvement upon the cloth 
previously sent and illustrated in the Textile 
World Record for October. 

It may be of interest to add that there are 
other patented methods of making quasi- 
continuous horsehair yarn and a search of 
the United States patent files would doubt- 
less reveal several. The English patent 
9432 of 1906 discloses a method invented by 
Hubert Severen, Muenchen-Gladbach, Ger- 
many. He employs fliers to wind cotton 
binding threads around lengths of horsehair 





SAMPLE OF HORSEHAIR YARN, 


which are being continuously fed through a 
central tube. Severen causes the binder to 
adhere to the hair by means of an adhesive. 
English patent 15,475 of 1905 covers the in- 
vention of William Oddy, of Bradford. 


| 
j 










Oddy makes a compound thread of horse- 
hair and cotton or wool. He slows down a 
worsted spinning frame to about three- 
quarters speed and spins rovings into which 
horsehair of from 4 to 12 inches in length 
are being fed in series. In adjusting his 
“ratch” Oddy has regard only to the length 
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of the worsted or cotton, not of the horse- 
hair. Some of Oddy’s cloth has certainly 
been sold, but it is apparently Webb’s that 
is at present most successful in England. 
Wessex. 

We have analyzed the two samples which 
accompanied the reply to “Narragansett’s” 
question, and find the construction to be as 
follows, the sizes being for the yarn as it lies 
in the cloth: 

No. 3. Laptair Cotton. 

Warp, 28 threads per inch. Two fine cot- 
ton threads twisted around the hair. 3,948 
yards per pound. 

Filling, 49 threads 2/33s cotton per inch. 

Weight, 6.1 ozs. per square yard. 

Weave, plain. 

No. 4. Laptair Wool. 

Warp, 28 threads per inch. Two fine cot- 
ton threads twisted around the hair. 5,796 
yards per pound. 

Filling, 48 threads 2/26s worsted per inch. 


Weight, 6.6 ozs. per square yard. 
Weave, plain. 


VARIATION IN WOOL YARN 


Editor Textile World Record: 

In working low shoddy work, a stock contain- 
ing a large percentage of clean and dirty card 
waste, the dirty card waste, however, being thor- 
oughly cleaned and dusted before used, what 
variation would it be considered fair to allow the 
carder on his yarns, taking, for instance, 165 
grains or 1 15/16 runs and 105 grains or 1 1/16 
runs? We would also like to have the same ques- 
tion answered in regard to yarns ranging from 90 
to 105 grains, and made of clean, low grade stocks 
which contain either a small percentage of cotton 
or wool as a basis. 

In order that you may be able to judge better 
and give a more accurate answer we give you the 
following information regarding our equipment: 
Our picker house is equipped with a Sargent 
duster and a Fearnaught picker, the mixes being 
run through the picker three times in order to 
insure proper mixing. The card room contains 
six sets of cards, practically new clothing on all, 
with Bramwell feeds and Apperly feeds between 
the first and second breakers, the second breaker 
and finisher hitched together, and Barker rubs on 
finisher. Carder (1989). 


For the 165 grains, ten grains variation 
would be the extreme. For the 105 grains, 
eight grains ought to cover the variation. 
For the clean stock, 90 to 105 grains, four 
or five grains ought to be enough variation. 
In making this statement I only estimate the 
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variation at the card; the mule is not con- 

sidered. Lytton. 
CORE YARN 

Editor Textile World Record: 

We are interested in ascertaining the different 
methods by which core yarn is made. This is a 
yarn corisisting of a cotton thread covered with a 
wool roving and we understand there are various 


methods of putting the two materials together. 
Can you give us some information on this point? 


Ramsay (1994). 
The reply to the above question appears 


in the form of an article by Robert Dantzer 
on core yarn in another part of this issue. 
The samples sent to M. Dantzer and to 
which he refers were made as he states with 
a cotton core and a carded wool covering. 
They were made on an experimental scale 
by passing the cotton through the rub roll 
condensers of a finisher card. The work did 
not go beyond the experimental stage. 


NUMBERING ARTIFICIAL SILK 
Editor Textile World Record: 
How is artificial silk numbered in Europe? 
Yarn Count (1999). 

Artificial silk, like natural silk, is num- 
bered by the denier system which indicates 
the weight in deniers of 400 aunes. The 
denier is an old French weight, 533 1/3 
deniers being equal to 1 ounce avoirdupois. 
The aune is an old French unit of length 
equal to 1.3014 yards. This denier system 
for numbering silk is as old as the European 
silk industry and so firmly established as to 
defy all attempts to abolish it, whether by 
private individuals, trade associations or 
governments. Our French correspondent to 
whom “Yarn Count’s” question was referred 
replies as follows: 

“Artificial silk is numbered the same as 
natural silk, the number indicating the 
weight in deniers (.05313 grams) of a fixed 
length of 500 meters. The metric system of 
numbering silk to indicate the weight in 
demi-decigrams has not yet come into use.” 

STAMPING INK 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Some months ago you published a receipt for 
making stamping ink. Will you kindly send us 
this receipt? Weymouth (1997). 

These recipes were published in our Feb- 
ruary and December, Itgr1, issues. 
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THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION 


Practically all of the initial buying by 
jobbers of underwear for the fall season of 
1912 has been compieted, and a careful 
resume of the situation shows that the busi- 
ness placed does not total up quite so well as 
was mentioned in our last review. It now 
looks as if only 60 per cent. of the year’s 
production has, as yet, been contracted for. 
It is true that there are some few manufac- 
turers who have sold a much larger percent- 
age of their output, but there are also quite 
a number who have not sold more than 50 
per cent., so that a general average of about 
60 per cent. seems to hold good. 

In addition to this unsatisfactory propor- 
tion, there is a more disagreeable fact, and 
that is that much of the business has been 
taken at too low prices. Men’s fleeces and 
ribbed goods in particular have been sold at 
lower prices this year than they were a few 
years ago when cotton was only seven to 
eight cents a pound; and now that there is 
an upward tendency in the cost of raw ma- 
terial, the outlook for those manufacturers 
who sold at low prices is not bright. An- 
other class of merchandise that has been sold 
at very low prices is women’s 50-cent ribbed 
goods. The fact of the matter is that, on 
account of the low price of cotton, some ex- 
ceptionally good numbers are being shown 
in 25-cent grades, and this has had its effect 
on the better end. Some very well trimmed 
numbers, made of combed yarn and weighing 
eight pounds to the dozen, are now being 
quoted as low as $3.25; and those made with 
a hand trimming are being sold at $3.50. 

We are glad to note that there was, at 
least, a small advance in prices made since 
the season opened. The line of men’s 
fleeced goods that were sold last month at 
$2.92 1/2 have now been advanced to $3.00; 
and it is understood that some of the lines 
of fleeces that were sold at $3.10 and 
$3.12 1/2 are being quoted at $3.20. Men’s 
ribbed goods have sold very well for fall, 





Knitting Department 






but there seems to be a tendency on the part 
of the retailers to ask for something better 
than the 12-pound goods that are now on 
the market. They claim that even the two- 
thread lines that have been sold at $3.37 1/2 
and $3.40 are not good enough for the best 
trade; and it is believed that the manufac- 
turer who is in a position to put out some- 
thing especially attractive in the way of a 
garment to run 12 to 13 pounds would have 
no difficulty in getting plenty of business. 
This garment might be built up by putting 
in shoulder pieces, extension straps on the 
drawer bands, and by putting on cuffs and 
anklets. 

The increasing popularity of men’s com- 
bination suits has caused manufacturers to 
make every effort to perfect this style of gar- 
ment and improvements have been made 
from time to time until now there are several 
lines that are claimed to be perfect fitting. 
Practically all of these manufacturers are 
now making a closed crotch suit, about 
which there is considerable discussion. 
Many buyers have begun to ask for suits 
made with drop seats, similar to those made 
for children’s lines. On account of the extra 
cost of making, most manufacturers avoided 
putting these in the line, but by experiment- 
ing, it was found that a garment could be 
made with a closed crotch which met all 
requirements, and several different patents 
have been issued covering garments so 
made. 

Recently, a circular letter signed by The 
Atlas Knitting Company, Piqua Hosiery Co., 
Chalmers Knitting Co., E. M. Townsend & 
Co., Wm. Iselin & Co., Wright’s Health Un- 
derwear Co., Utica Knitting Company, 
Oneita Knitting Company, Roxford Knit- 
ting Company, and Bliss, Fabyan & Com- 
pany has been issued to the jobbing trade, in 
which it is set forth that the suits distributed 
by these different concerns were not an in- 
fringement on the Cooper patent, and also 
that the signers were ready to defend their 
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customers from any annoyance or hindrances 
in selling any of their lines. 

A heavy demand has been noticed during 
the past month or two for women’s com- 
bination suits made with low neck and with 
elbow length sleeves. Manufacturers of both 
cotton and wool lines in heavy weights have 
received many orders for suits made in this 
way, and the jobbers report that they are 
booking considerable business for elbow 
length sleeves in both high and low necks. 

HOSIERY 

The past month has been a fairly active 
one in the hosiery market. Weather condi- 
tions have been such as to enable retailers 
to clean up their stock in heavy cottons, 
fleeces and wools, and some of the buyers 
who were in the market in January and op- 
erated so sparingly on fall lines, have already 
sent in additional business. 

Considerable activity is also noticed in the 
demand for light weights in nearly all staple 
lines. It will be remembered that buyers 
placed their eariy orders on light weights in 
a very gingerly manner. As a consequence, 
they have been obliged to duplicate much 
earlier than usual, and it is not unusual now 
to find all the 
orders they can take care of up to the first 
of May. There is a feeling among some of 
the largest factors in the trade that there will 


manufacturers who have 


be a shortage of desirable lines before many 
weeks. 

Fleeced hosiery made with a ribbed top 
have sold very freely, and several manufac- 
have all the orders 
that their ribbed top machinery will take 


care of for fall Jobbers tell us that 


turers state that they 


delivery. 
some of their trade hesitate to place hosiery 
orders with prices only 5 to 7 1/2 cents a 
dozen lower than last year, saying there are 
lines of underwear of 


reductions on many 


from 12 1/2 to 25 cents a dozen, apparently 
forgetting that a lowering of the price of 
cotton 3 cents a pound enables the under- 
wear manufacturers making a 7-pound vest 
at $2.00 to make much more of a reduction 
than the hosiery manufacturers, who are 


turning out a 2-pound stocking at $2.00. 
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The demand for tan hosiery has been 
active during the past month and there is 
every indication that tans will constitute a° 
large part of the hosiery business for the 
coming season. 

The craze for silk hosiery continues and 
while there are many who have predicted all 
kinds of trouble when the season opens, yet 
many of these goods have already been deliv- 
ered and the demand shows no signs of 
abatement. Possibly, by the end of this 
season, the public will be ready to return to 
mercerized lines. 

SWEATERS 

This article of wear is growing more in 
popularity each day, and, as a consequence, 
there has been a great increase in the num- 
ber of manufacturers and distributors 
While there is at present some complaint on 
the amount of business each one is receiving, 
it must be admitted that the sweater busi- 
ness of the country is aggregating in much 
larger volume than ever before. It is re- 
ported that the business on the lower priced 
coats has fallen off during the past season. 
While great quantities of cotton coats for 
men in particular have been sold for several 
seasons at from 50 cents to $1.50 each, there 
is now scarcely any demand for this class of 
goods. Garments to retail at from $2.50 up 
to $7.50 each occupy a very strong position. 
In men’s coats, the call has turned largely to 
those with high collars of some sort or an- 
other. In some localities, the Byron collar 
is taken very freely, and in another, the call 
is almost entirely for the so-called “Rough- 
neck” or storm collar. In the North and 
Northwest, great demand is noticed for 
hunters’ style coats. These are made with a 
very Byron collar and with three 
sateen-lined pockets, and are being sold by 
several manufacturers at 
$48.00 a dozen. 


high 


or 
a> 
from $24.00 to 


The more staple lines are sold largely in 
Oxford grey, maroons, a few navys and tans 
and the hunting coats are being sold in car- 
dinals, greens and browns. 

There has sprang up a good demand for 
shaker knit coats during the past season and 
it is noticed that there is now on the market 
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shaker coats at very low prices. We recall 
one shown by the Gilbert Knitting Company 
at $15.00 a dozen with a shawl collar. There 
are also several lines being shown at from 
$18.00 to $24.00 with Byron collars, but to 
get a shaker-knit coat that will prove satis- 
factory to the consumer, it is necessary to 
pay about $27.00 a dozen. The Puritan 
Knitting Company of Philadelphia is show- 
ing a cardigan stitch garment made with an 
adjustable collar. This may be turned in- 
side, if desired, making a regular V-necked 
garment, or the collar may be turned up and 
fastened with snap buttons and a throat 
latch, if desired. The Capital Knitting Com- 
pany is showing one made with a detachable 
collar which gives the advantage to the 
wearer Of both V-neck or high collared gar- 
ment, as desired. 

The trade for women’s coats has devel- 
oped largely into a call for plain stitch and 
with high storm collars. Some of these are 
so constructed that they could be rolled 
down, presenting a neat shawl collar appear- 
ance for mild weather, if desired. One of the 
novelties is a plain cardigan stitch coat, fin- 
ished with knit frogs, making a military ap- 
pearance. Other novelties being shown con- 
sist of the imitation Angora jackets in 
brown, green and heather mixtures, and 
some of these are being made with satin 
lining, being as high as $96.00 a dozen. 
Coats for boys and misses show that they 
are imitating their elders, and salesmen 
report that 90 per cent, of their business is 
for these garments—with high collars, 
mostly Byron. 

SULPHUR SMELL 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you inform me what will take the sulphur 
smell out of knit goods after the goods have been 
sulphur bleached? Washing seems to darken the 
goods. Claxon (1991) 

I have had a great deal of trouble with 
sulphur bleached goods and have tried a 
number of remedies, but found the following 
to be the best: Wash off with 3 per cent. of 
sulphuric acid with plenty of cold water. 
This will brighten the goods and free them 
from the sulphur smell. Dryden. 


SWEATER COATS 
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MAKING SWEATER COATS ON FLAT 
KNITTING MACHINES 


BY DENNISON 


The number of needles and _ rounds 
required to make a given measurement will 
vary according to the set of the stitch. The 
size, quality, twist and condition of yarn all 
have a bearing on the result. 
shown in the illustration 


The sweater 
is taken from a 


size 40 garment made of two threads of 
2/20s worsted yarn on a machine cut 5 1/2 
inch. 


J 


needles to the Eighty-seven needles 





A SWEATER COAT MADE ON A FLAT KNITTING MACHINE. 


are set both back and front, putting the 
center needle down on the face of the goods 
until the shoulder is reached. Knit 20 racks, 
246 rounds, 6 racks, then put center needle 
up. Knit 3 rounds to form center of shoul- 
der, then 6 racks, 238 rounds, 20 racks, 3 
rounds. This completes the knitting of the 
The front side is knit about an inch 
longer than the back so that when the gar- 
ment is finished the fronts will have a dip 
without stretching the fabric when putting 
on the strip. 


body. 


The three extra rounds on the 
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last end of the garment are to guard against 
raveling back and spoiling the racks, and 
are taken off in finishing. The center needle 
is left down until the shoulder is reached, 
making a line to cut on and a better edge to 
sew on than when the needle is in operation. 

When making the sleeves, start at the 
cuff, setting 52 needles both front and back. 
Set the stitch tight enough to make a good 
elastic cuff stitch. After putting in the start- 
ing comb, put a welt in by knitting over and 
back on one set of needles. This is done by 
throwing the lock on one side of the machine 
out of work. This makes a better edge than 
by starting with a rack. Put the lock in ac- 
tion and knit 25 rounds. Change the stitch 
to correspond with the body stitch. Knit 12 
rounds. Widen 5 times with 6 rounds, be- 
tween each widening 1 time by 75 rounds, 2 
times by 15 rounds. Set the tensions on the 
cuff stitch. Knit 3 rounds and press off. 
The 3 rounds of tight stitches saves the 
sleeve from raveling back and are -taken 
off after the sleeve has been set on the 
looper. The strip or band is made on a 
small circular machine. This is a very sim- 
ple machine with cylinder only. It will pro- 
duce strip enough in an hour for a dozen 
garments. 

The last end leaves an open stitch which 
is finished by hand, using the same kind of 
yarn as that in the body. Raveling the three 
extra rounds will supply plenty of yarn for 
the hand sewing. The needle is put through 
each stitch like overcasting. This stitch 
should be put in loose enough to prevent it 
breaking when the garment is stretched. A 
V-shaped pattern measuring 5 1/2 by 9 
inches is used for the neck opening. The 
garment is cut up the front on the line 
made by the needle out of operation follow- 
ing the V mark. The strip is sewed on with 
a zig-zag machine butting the 2 edges to- 
gether. Then it is cover seamed, the sleeves 
are looped in and the sides and sleeves are 
seamed. The seams having a selvage edge 
do not need cover-seaming. A piece of stiff- 
ening is put in the strip to reinforce the 
buttons and button-holes. It is marked for 
buttons and button-holes. The button-holes 
are then made by machine, the bottom ends 
of the strip are finished by hand, and the 


buttons sewed on. The garment is thor- 
oughly inspected for menders, loose ends of 


machine work tacked, and is then ready to 
box. 


THE “UNIVERSAL” WINDER FOR KNIT- 
TING YARN 


An attachment recently brought out by 
the Universal Winding Co., 95 South St., 
Boston, Mass., for their No. 90 broad goods 
filling winder, makes it possible to wind a 
small bottle bobbin 2 3/8 inches in diameter 
and 9 1/2 inches in length. This makes the 
winder suitable for the use of knitters and a 
number of the machines have been equipped 
for winding splicing yarn. The illustration 





‘© UNIVERSAL ” BOBBIN FOR KNITTING YARN. 


shows a bobbin of the above dimensions 
containing approximately 1/2 pound of fine 
yarn, and which appears to meet exactly the 
particular requirements of the knitting trade. 
A valuable feature is the crossing of the 
yarn several times between the nose and the 
base of the bobbin. This affects the balloon- 
ing so as to obviate the possibility of the 
yarn clinging to the spindle when the supply 
is nearly exhausted. The No. 90 Universal 
winder is self-oiling and made of the best 
material. As a result it is very durable and 
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the cost of repairs is reduced to a minimum. 
Further information regarding this device 
can be obtained on application to the build- 
ers. 


AN AUTOMATIC NECKTIE KNITTER 


The illustration shows the automatic neck- 
tie knitting machine built by the H. Brinton 
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Co., 213 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. This 
machine is built specially for the manufac- 
ture of knifted scarfs, and is adapted for all 
kinds of tubular knitted ties, in plain, ac- 
cordion and fancy effects with horizontal, 
vertical and spiral stripes. 

The production varies somewhat accord- 
ing to the pattern, running from seven to 
eighteen dozen per day. Plain and accordion 
ties are made without pattern wheels, but 
the greater number require these wheels, and 
it is but the work of a moment to change 
from one pattern to another. One pattern 
wheel is furnished with each machine and 
additional ones may be obtained for a small 
charge. Most of the crochet or fancy effects 
are made on 49-needle cylinders, but the cyl- 
inders may be made finer or coarser as 
desired. The accordion ties are usually 
made on a 100-needle cylinder. 


YARN DAMPENING DEVICE FOR 
KNITTING MACHINES 


This attachment, recently patented in this 
country, has for its object the dampening or 
lubricating of yarn to facilitate the knitting 
process and prevent breakage. Fig. 1 is a 
side view of the dampener; Fig. 2 is a verti- 
cal longitudinal section; Fig. 3 is a vertical 
transverse section; Figs. 4 and 5 are enlarged 
detail sections taken at right angles to each 
other through the float feed device and yarn 
guide. 

A tank contains the dampening or lubri- 
cating liquid, which may be of any desired 
character. The reservoir is preferably of 
oblong rectangular form and provided at one 
end with hooks for attaching it to the knit- 
ting machine. At the end of the reservoir is 
also arranged a guide for the yarn, this guide 
being used when the thread spool is set at a 
higher level than the reservoir. At the oppo- 
site end of the tank is a transverse bearing 
rib or wiper over which the dampened thread 
passes to the knitting machine. 

A pair of upright supporting pins having 
pointed free ends support a fabric wiper or 
absorbent strip adapted for operation in con- 
junction with the wiper rib to take up and 
absorb from the yarn any excess moisture 
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which may be present. The absorbent strip 
is supported, as shown, by impaling it upon 
the pins, where it may be easily replaced by a 


new strip whenever necessary. By the use 


FIG. I. 


of these wipers in conjunction with the float 
feed dampening device the yarn is dampened 
only to a sufficient degree to make it readily 
pliable so that it can be properly handled by 
the knitting mechanism. 


Disposed within the tank is a float of such 
size with relation to the tank as to have free 
movement to rise and fall with the dampen- 
ing or lubricating liquid. This float is com- 


posed of a top plate having a depending 
tubular extension and a bottom plate secured 
to the top and surrounding the tubular exten- 


sion. The top plate and its extension are 
formed in whole or part of a non-absorbent, 
moisture-shedding material, while the bottom 


plate is composed of cork or other suitable 
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material having buoyant properties sufficient 
to support the body in the liquid so that the 
upper surface of the top plate will be level 
with the surface of the liquid. 


The tubular extension forms a passage for 
the feed of the liquid to a channel formed in 
the upper surface of the top plate, and the 
side walls of the channel are provided with 
retaining grooves. Extending transversely 


above the forward end of the gutter is a bar 
under which the moistened thread passes. 
This bar supports the thread above the level 
of the top of the float and operates as a pri- 
mary wiper. Carried by the float is a thread 
guide formed of a single piece of spring wire 
and comprising a pair of arms, connected at 
their lower ends to provide a pair of jaws, 
adapted to engage the grooves to support 
the thread guide in position. Above these 
jaws the wire is formed with oppositely bent 
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and crossed loops or offsets to provide a 
passage for the feeding thread. Above the 
loops the free ends of the wire are projected 
to form finger pieces. By compressing these 
finger pieces the jaws may be retracted or 
drawn inwardly toward each other to free 
them from engagement with the grooves, 
allowing the guide to be detached or ad- 
justed vertically to raise or lower the eye, 
so that the feeding thread may be caused to 
dip to a greater extent in the liquid. The 
forward end of the float is provided with 
suitable stop pins or projections to engage 
the front wall of the tank and thus limit the 
forward movement of the float under the pull 
of the feeding thread. 

The thread may be engaged with and dis- 
engaged from the eye or passage by sliding 
it down or up between the arms of the guide 
member. In its passage through the damp- 
ening device it will take up more or less 
moisture from the gutter or well according 
to the position of adjustment of the eye. 
Provision is thus made for dampening the 
thread to the degree required and for vary- 
ing the amount of saturation according to 
the character of the thread to be treated. If 
too much moisture should be taken up by 
the thread, all of the excess moisture will be 
absorbed by the wiper ribs and absorbent 
strip, so that the thread will pass to the 
knitting machine softened to the extent only 
to insure its free looping under the action 
of the knitting mechanism. As the supply 
of liquid is consumed, the float descends to 
maintain the same amount of liquid at all 
times in the gutter. Agitation of the liquid 
is avoided, thus preventing all loss or waste 
from the splashing of the liquid over the 
sides of the tank. Cleanliness of operation 
is thus insured and injury to the yarn and 
knitting mechanism from the dampening 
liquid avoided. 

LENGTH OF HALF HOSE 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Are merino and wool socks manufactured in 
standard lengths? If so, what lengths? We know 
that the standard length should be 15 inches in a 
finished sock, but even on the very finest gauges 
of the high priced goods, very few of them are 
equal in length. How a mill making various 
mixes of wool and cotton in different percentages 
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could produce a varied line of wool and merino 
half hose and expect them to finish up the same 
length, even if they start the same length on the 
machines, owing to the variation in shrinkage, is 
beyond me. We have had a number of buyers in 
the trade try to tell us that our very heavy weight 
socks, such as we are making a specialty of, 
ought to measure 17 inches from the bottom of 
the heel to the welt, and that our boxed goods, 
or light weight bundled goods should measure at 
least 15 inches between the same points. If we 
had some comments from a competent man to 
whom you refer such matters, we would be very 
grateful. Zanzibar (1964). 
It is practically impossible to guarantee a 
uniform size when yarn is uneven. The only 
way is to proceed as of old. Pairers and 
folders do the best they can and do well as a 
rule. If getting out sample stock for in- 
stance, the pairers may go through 10 or 
even 20 dozen to pair off a sock before get- 
ting just what is wanted, but as for finishing 
up same length, it is beyond most of us, if 
not all of us. Get a standard length and 
keep as near as possible. We are not pre- 
pared to give actual measurements. The 
demand of buyers must govern that. 
Kentland. 
AN IMPROVED CIRCULAR KNITTING 
MACHINE 


An improvement in circular knitting 
machines recently patented in this country 
relates to the method of removing the sink- 
ers in and out of action with relation to the 
needles. The act of lifting the latch-ring, 
so-called, after stopping the machine as at 
the completion of a _ stocking, operates 
through intervening devices to move the 
corresponding sinkers out of the normal 
working position, all the sinkers then lying 
in a substantially true circular path and be- 
ing inoperative. Upon applying the trans- 
fer-ring to the needle-cylinder preparatory 
to the “topping” operation the points of the 
ring readily position themselves at the rear 
of the respective needles. While the sinkers 
are in this position the cylinder with the 
transfer-ring thereon may be readily rotated 
at will in either direction by the attendant 
without liability of injury to the transfer- 
points by the sinkers. 

Fig. 1 is an elevation of a knitting machine 
showing the improvement. Fig. 2 is a sec- 
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tional view taken through the center of the 
cylinder. Fig. 3 is a plan view. In the 
automatic stocking knitting machine shown 
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FIG. I. 


at Fig. 1, the knitting or needle-carrying 
cylinder revolves. The pattern-chain, as 
well as the wheels, mounted on the main or 
cam-shaft, are intermittingly rotated at in- 
tervals and in one direction only by means 
of controlling mechanism connected with 
devices through the medium of which the 
cylinder is rotated at a relatively increased 
rate of speed while plain or continuous cir- 
cular knitting is being produced and re- 
volved at a greatly reduced speed while 
being actuated in a _ rotary-reciprocating 
manner during the formation and production 
of the heel and toe portions of the stocking. 

After lifting the latch-ring (the machine 
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then being temporarily stopped) together 
with the yarn-guides and pin connected 
therewith, the spring instantly acts to move 
the cam and its sinkers toward the center, 
thus placing the sinkers in the inoperative 
position. At the same time the attendant 
presses down the few needles then remaining 
elevated at the knitting point to the level of 
the other needles, followed by placing the 
transfer-ring, with the stitches or loops of. 
the previously knitted “top” mounted as 
usual on its grooved points or “quills,” in 
the proper position on the upper end of the 
needle-cylinder, the points then registering 
with the respective needles. Immediately 
thereafter the attendant revolves the cylinder 
one turn by hand, thereby moving all the 
needles upwardly a short distance into the 
transfer-ring’s points, followed by simultane- 
ously pulling the “top” downwardly and re- 
moving the ring. The result of this action 
is to slide all the stitches down over the 
needles and to open any closed latches, all 
the latter then being open and in contact 
with the respective loops of the “top.” The 
operator next swings the latch-ring down to 
its normal or level position, carrying with it 
the yarn-guides, the latter, assuming the 
several members to be properly arranged 
and adjusted, drops to the dotted line posi- 
tion shown in Fig. 2 to successively intro- 
duce the yarn into the open hooks of the 
needles upon, starting the machine. 

The latch-ring automatically introduces 
the wedge-pin into the space shown, thus 
forcing the cam out from the concentric or 
inoperative position to the normal working 
position, the cam at the same time carrying 
with it the several sinkers and forming with 
the cams the cam-shaped path, Fig. 2. It is 
at this part of the machine that the stitches 
are formed. Upon lifting the latch, Fig. 1, 
the -spring-pressed shipper-arm moves in- 
wardly and shifts the driving-belt from the 
idle pulley onto the quick-speed pulley, 
thereby starting the machine. 

The cooperation of the revolving cylinder, 
the sinkers, the needles, vertically actuated 
by suitable cams mounted in the cam-block, 
and the position sinker-actuating cam cause 
the needles to receive in the open hooks the 
suitably tensioned yarn passing through the 
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eye of the depressed guide, thus converting 
the yarn into new loops or stitches and knit- 
ting them into the loops of the “top” and 
immediately thereafter casting them off from 
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the top of the needles in the usual manner 
(the latches then being closed) into the “top” 


or web revolving with the cylinder. 


The mechanism is so arranged, positioned 
and timed that the yarn-guide is automatic- 
ally elevated, thereby placing the knitting- 
yarn, or yarns, out of knitting action with 
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respect to the hooks of the needles. The 
continued one or two revolutions of the cyl- 
inder operate to elevate all the needles 
through the last formed loops to the upper 
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normal level, thereby freeing the loops from 
the hooks and opening the latches, the bot- 
tom of free ends of the latter then being 


above the loops, the final action successively 
depressing the needles through the loops, 
closing the latches and casting the loops 
off over the top end of the then closed 
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i00ks, thus automatically stripping the 
thus completed stocking from the needles, 
che work . still being connected with the 
knitting varn. At the same instant the 
shipper is mechanically actuated and shifts 
the continuously running driving belt back 
onto the idle pulley, stopping the machine. 
Upon elevating the latch-ring, thereby with- 
drawing the pin, the action of spring forces 
the cam, together with the sinkers supported 
thereon, inwardly to its limit, thus moving 
the sinkers to the inoperative position. The 
cam is returned to its normal operative posi- 
tion by means of the pin of the latch-ring 
upon dropping the latter, together with the 
yarn-guides mounted thereon, to the normal 
horizontal position represented in Figs. 1, 2 
and 3. 


ESTIMATING THE COST OF KNIT 
UNDERWEAR 


BY ONOTA 


Estimates of the cost of knit underwear 
should be based on the spun varn as raw 
material. The cost of the yarn is determined 
separately, either from the invoices when the 
varn is bought, or by separate estimates 
when the yarn is spun in the mill where the 
knit goods are made. About Io per cent. 
should be for knitted, spun and 
other waste between the spun yarn and the 


allowed 
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finished goods. All piece work should be 
separated from the other charges and added 
to the cost of the yarn. Then the day labor 
and the general charges should be divided 
by the number of dozen produced. The av- 
erage thus obtained added to the 
amount already estimated. The cost per 
dozen for trimmings can be easily calculated 
by measuring the amount of trimmings used. 
The buttons are calculated by count; the 
thread, by weight. The other fixed charges, 
which must be averaged on the general pro- 
duction, include cost of boxes, cases, freight, 
cartage, rent, fuel, taxes, insurance, light, 
water, etc. The average for these charges is 
obtained, as in the case of the general 
charges for day labor, by dividing the total 
amount by the number of dozen produced. 
Ten per cent. of the total estimate should be 
added for incidental expenses such as sta- 
tionery, postage, loss, repairs, etc. 

3y deducting the trade discount and the 
commission from the selling price the net 
yield of the goods to the mill is found, and 
the difference between that and the esti- 
mated cost gives the estimated profit. A 
blank for estimating the cost of underwear 
is shown below. The items would have to 
be changed to suit the requirements of dif- 
ferent mills and different kinds of goods. 
Those given are for spring needle work: 


cost is 





Price per Lb. ....-.++ .eceesee 
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Divide the total of Days Labor by average production in dozens per day to get cost of day 


labor per dozen. 


Divide the total of Expenses by average production in dozens per day to get the expense 


per dozen. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing, Etc. 


SULPHUR COLORS ON COTTON 


By LOUIS J. MATOS, Chemical Engineer 


A previous article described the applica- 
tion of this group of dyestuffs to cotton in 
the raw state. The present article takes up 
the dveing of piece goods with the same 
class of colors, but before going into details 
it will be necessary to consider the mechani- 
cal arrangements and appliances desirable 
for the work. 

For most classes of cottons, especially 
plain or slightly figured weaves that are to 
be dyed medium or heavy shades, prelim- 
inary bleaching will be unnecessary, but for 
light and clear tones a half or full bleach 
may be necessary, the equipment for which 
will be none the less than is required for any 
plant doing regular bleaching and finishing. 
The details of such a plant need not be given 
here except to.mention that it should be so 
laid out as to permit readily such variations 
in the bowking and bleaching as the particu- 
lar goods demand. 

Even for medium shades it is now becom- 
ing a matter of growing importance to pre- 
pare the goods properly so that when dyed 
and finished, they will show an even and uni- 
form shade from end to end. The chief 
point to observe in preparing cotton goods 
for dyeing is to have them thoroughly freed 
from traces of any of the chemicals, includ- 
ing lime and soap used in the bowking and 
bleaching. It is of special importance to 
remove all traces of lime, which acts injuri- 
ously upon a number of dyes, and where 
present will show up in clouded or shaded 
areas. It is with this serious defect in view 
that many bleacheries are now using sodium 
hypochlorite as the bleaching agent instead 
of bleaching powder, although the former is 
readily and economically produced from the 
latter. 

The dyehouse for cotton piece goods is 
equipped with either jiggers, padding ma- 
chines, or continuous dyeing machines or 


Loth according to the nature of the work to 
be done, the latter, however, being most 
generally used for the dyeing of standard 
shades such as blacks and dark blues, for 
which there is a regular demand. For colors 
and mode shades, where the production is 
large, and where the demands for fastness is 
not too exacting, the use-of the padding 
machine is to be recommended. I shall take 
up the use of each of these machines in 
order, and give typical dyeing recipes for 
standard shades. 

Jigger dyeing is made use of very largely 
for heavy weight fabrics such as cotton 
ducks of all kinds, tent and awning material, 
cotton fabrics for sportsmen’s garments, 
overshoe linings, etc. Such heavy fabrics 
are more readily handled in the jig than any 
other machine for the reason that several 
passages through the dye liquor are neces- 
sary in order to build wp the shade to the 
proper depth, and also to ensure the degree 
of penetration required. 

As many ducks are very tightly woven, it 
will always be a distinct advantage, if the 
goods have not been previously bleached, to 
wet them out on a jig by passing through a 
boiling bath containing about one pint of 
soluble oil or Turkey red oil for each 100 
gallons of water. This oil passage loosens 
much of the dirt and other oils in the goods, 
and tends to secure penetration and even 
shades. The fabries-are then washed well, 
when they are ready for dyeing. 

The jigger for middle weight ducks can 
be of the ordinary type, that is, so built that 
the winding beams are cutside and over the 
dye liquor. For very heavy and coarse 
ducks, the best type of jigger is where the 
beams are always under the dye liquor, and 
will be found most advantageous for dyeing 
blacks or heavy blues or khaki for tent ma- 
terial. In actual dyeing, the strength of the 
dye bath is made up so that the proper shade 
is secured in from four to six runs. The 
volume of dye bath for an ordinary jigger is 
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from 30 to 50 gallons, and the quantity of 
cloth generally dyed should be such as to 
allow one pound for every quart of dye 
liquor—that is four pounds of material per 
gallon. Of course this ratio cannot always 
be maintained, but when it can, the dyeing 
proceeds more evenly. As a rule jigger dye- 
ing implies continuous work on one shade 
for one or more days, and the dyer should 
establish a formula for the shade he desires, 
to be obtained in the fewest number of runs, 
proper penetration being secured, and work- 
ing so that abovt two-thirds of the dye orig- 
inally taken must be added for each succeed- 
ing batch. The following formula is from 
practice. Standing bath: 


15 lbs. Immedial Black N_N G Conc. 
15 lbs. Crystal Sodium Sulphide. 
1% lbs. Soda Ash. 

6 Ibs. Common Salt. 


Six ends are given at the boil. Squeeze 
thoroughly, and rinse until the wash water 
runs perfectly clear. 

For the second and subsequent rolls to be 
dyed, the bath is replenished with the fol- 
lowing : 

10 lbs. Immedial Black N N G Conc. 
10 lbs. Crystal Sodium Sulphide. 

2% ozs. Soda Ash. 
1 lb. Common Salt. 


For very heavy material, closely woven, 
weighing say 60 pounds per piece, dyed a 
dark blue in a jigger holding 40 gallons of 
liquor, the dye bath was made up as follows: 


10 lbs. Immedial Direct Blue B Ext. 
Con. 

30 lbs. Crystal Sodium Sulphide. 

1% lbs. Soda Ash. 


5 lbs. Common Salt. 


Give 6 ends at the boil. 
Subsequent rolls are dyed with: 


9 lbs. Immedial Direct Blue B Ext. 
Con. 
15 lbs, Crystal Sodium Sulphide. 
¥% |b. Soda Ash. 
1 Ib. Common Salt. 


After dyeing the goods are thoroughly 
squeezed and passed through the rinsing jig. 
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Squeezing the fabric on the jigger should 
not be a matter of indifference. If the 
squeeze rollers are not even for their entire 
length, uneven pressure will result, the ef- 
fects of which will be apparent by the goods 
being lighter in shade towards the middle of 
the piece and the ends. Jigger dyeing of 
light fancy shades is done in the same man- 
ner as for heavy standards except that in- 
creased amounts of sodium sulphide are used 
and the quantity of common salt reduced or 
in some cases entirely omitted, bearing in 
mind that the harder the twist of the yarn 
used or the tighter the weave the larger will 
be the quantities of soluble oil required to 
facilitate penetration. 

Many sulphur colors are slightly altered in 
shade and rendered very fast by a passage 
through a bath containing bluestone and 
bichromate—the so-called ‘“aftertreatment.” 
The bath is prepared as follows: 


1% lbs. Bluestone. 
1% lbs. Bichrome. 
3 pts. Acetic Acid. 


This bath is heated to 180° F. The fabric 
is given three passages and afterwards well 
rinsed. This treatment causes a very thor- 
ough fixation of the color. 


DYEING ON A PADDING MACHINE 


Padding is carried out on a machine which 
adapts itself to two methods. The first may 
be called the jigger dyeing method. The 
trame of the machine carries several heavy 
rollers, under which is placed the small tank 
for the dye liquor and which holds sufficient 
liquor to dye the several cuts of cloth the 
particular shade desired. This tank contains 
top and bottom guide rollers similar to a 
warp machine. After the fabric has passed 
up and down about 8 times, it is heavily 
squeezed, cuttled and thoroughly rinsed. 
The dye bath is made up exactly as for the 
jigger. 

When dyeing cotton piece goods on a pad- 
ding machine, a very small dye-liquor box or 
trough is used, near which is a stock dye 
tank heated by indirect steam. The fabric to 
be dyed passes under a roller in the dye 
trough, after which it passes between two 

















































heavy squeeze rollers and is then cuttled. A 
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constant level of dye liquor is maintained in 
the trough, the flow being regulated from 
the stock tank. This method of dyeing is 
applicable for light or medium shades as one 
run through the liquor generally suffices. 

As will be seen from the above an im- 
mense output can be made on such a dyeing 
machine. Having once established the for- 
mula by trial, it becomes easy to prepare a 
stock solution with the necessary dyestuffs 
and chemicals so that when once starting 
there need be no occasion to stop. If the 
weighings have been accurate, the shade 
dyed at the beginning will match that ob- 
tained at the end of the day’s run. 


DYEING IN THE CONTINUOUS MACHINE 


Dyeing in this apparatus is generally for 
blacks. The machine is of simple construc- 
tion and consists of a large rectangular tank 
divided by partitions into two or more com- 
partments. Over each partition are gener- 
ally mounted a pair of squeeze rollers. Some 
types of this machine are equipped with a 
series of guide rollers in a frame over the 
tanks, and which serves as a “sky” to aid 
oxidation for such sulphur colors as are 
benefited by such treatment before washing. 
When the machine is divided into four com- 
partments, as is most common, the first two 
are for dye liquor, while the remaining two 
are for washing, the last tank being always 
for fresh, clean water. 

This method of dyeing is most commonly 
used for light weight fabrics, such as linings, 
sateens, etc., and are usually given only one 
passage. The dye bath being prepared for 
the first batch with a quantity of dyestuff 
and chemicals to give the proper depth of 
shade and based on each 100 gallon unit, 
while for each subsequent batch of goods the 
bath is replenished with a sufficient quantity 
of dyestuffs, etc., but calculated in percent- 
ages on the weight of the goods to be dyed 
as follows. Starting bath: 


25 lbs. Immedial Black N N G Con. 
25 Ibs. Crystal Sodium Sulphide. 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 





I qt. Soluble Oil. 
25 lbs. Salt. 


Dissolve in 100 gallons of water. 

For replenishing the bath during dyeing, 
the following items are dissolved and added, 
but calculated on the weight of the goods: 


6% per cent. Immedial Black N N G 
Conc. 

6% per cent. Crystal Sodium Sulphide. 

Y per cent. Soda Ash. 

Y% per cent. Soluble Oil. 

2 per cent. Salt. 


4 


The baths are boiling, and only one pas- 
sage is necessary. Squeeze well and wash at 
once full width, squeeze and pass on to the 
driers. 

The arrangement for a piece-goods dye 
house should be such that when working at 
its maximum, there should be no unneces- 
sary delays of dyed material waiting to be 
handled. The one point to look out for is to 
have a sufficient number of washers ready as 
most of the defects are to be directly traced 
to imperfect washing. 

Under ordinary circumstances, medium 
and heavy weight fabrics are not difficult to 
penetrate if sufficient time is given for the 
dye liquor to soak in, but it is a mistake for 
dyers to run heavy goods at the same rate of 
yardage per minute as that at which lighter 
fabrics are run, especially ducks. Again, 
washing alone is not sufficient to prepare the 
fabrics for proper finishing. As a rule after 
straight dyeing, or when an after treatment 
is carried out, a good soaping is desirable, as 
it not alone tends to clear up the shade but 
to give the fabric a full handle, especially 
where such goods are not heavily sized. 





SIZING FOR BLACK COTTON YARN 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you give me a good recipe for sizing black 
cotton yarn in the dressing? Dresser (1969). 

I would advise the following ingredients to 


be used for a sizing intended for black cotton 
yarn: 

25 gals. water, 

25 Ibs. starch, 

10 lbs. dextrin, 
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2 lbs. Turkey red oil, 
1% lbs. tallow. 


Boil well for ten minutes. It is presumed 
that the yarn in question is in the form of a 
warp and that the sizing will be applied on a 
ball warp sizing machine, in which case only 
one run through the size should be given. 
This method of sizing black yarn leaves the 
color in a bright condition without decreas- 
ing its intensity. It also gives a fullness to 


the yarn and only a slight increase in weight. 
J. Merritt Matthews. 


LISTED PIECES 


By P. F. CROSLAND, B. Sc. 
Before the Huddersfield Textile Society 


It will be well, I think, to start from a 
fundamental principle which, though rather 
obvious at first sight, should always be borne 
in mind. It is this—in order to obtain a uni- 
form result in cloth manufacture or in any 
stage of that manufacture, such as dyeing or 
finishing, we must have in the first place, a 
uniform fabric, and in the second place, all 
parts of that fabric must be submitted under 
identical conditions to the same operations. 

Let us consider the first condition in 
greater detail—the necessity for a uniform 
fabric. A friend of mine received a com- 
plaint about a raising machine which he had 
sold to a West-Riding manufacturer. This 
machine, he was told, was giving an irregular 
raising along one side of a piece, and giving 
it a listed appearance. He found the piece 
was badly listed apparently through irreg- 
ular raising. He examined the raising ma- 
chine, but found it in perfect working order 
and properly set. He then returned to the 
piece, took it to a good light and turned it 
over. Then on the unraised side—though 
much fainter—he saw the list was distinctly 
darker. That made it almost certain that 
the fault was not with the raising machine 
at all. The piece which left the loom after 
the piece in question was sent for, scoured 
carefully, and then brought up for inspec- 
tion. In this case also the piece had a sim- 
ilar faint listed effect. The fault then was 
not due to the scourer even, and careful in- 
quiry disclosed the fact that the weaver had 
used two different lots of yarn and, instead 
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of mixing them up he had kept them sep- 
arate; the yarn of the list was different from 
the body of the piece, and a defect was pro- 
duced which only became plainly visible on 
raising. 

I will now pass on to another fault, rather 
rarer, but more subtle and therefore more 
to be feared, which has been known to pro- 
duce cloudy lists. In the case I have just 
dealt with, the use of different yarns pro- 
duced an ordinary dark list, but in this sec- 
ond defect, a well scoured and perfectly dyed 
piece may show a listed effect if the fibers 
are irregularly arranged. This causes an 
irregular reflection of the light from the 
fibers to the eye which gives the piece a 
shady effect. A characteristic of this defect 
is that a slight alteration im the way the light 
falls upon the cloth causes a reverse effect, 
the parts which were dark now appearing 
light, and the parts which were light now 
appearing dark. If the fibers in one part of 
the fabric are arranged differently from the 
remainder—they will reflect light in different 
directions, thus producing shady places for 
which there is no remedy. The principal 
factor of course in determining the regular- 
ity of the arrangement of the fiber is the 
amount and direction of the twist inserted 
into the yarn during spinning, and cloudy 
pieces and listed effects are occasionally pro- 
duced by using yarns of slightly different 
twist, or even by the use of unevenly twisted 
yarn. 

Another fault is not due to the nature of 
the yarn, but to the way in which the yarn 
is woven. If in the weave the weft is thrown 
largely on to one side of the fabric, the cloth 
thus produced will, through lack of balance 
in the weave, have a tertdency:to roll in from 
that side. As soon as the rolling begins the 
compactness of the roll keeps the heat better 
and causes it to be more severely milled, thus 
inducing an increased felting. When dyed 
the fabric, being denser at the list, shows a 
shading effect towards the selvages, a fault 
for which either the scourer, the dyer, or 
both, are usually blamed. Cloths which 
show this tendency should be sewn selvage 
to selvage with the side to which the weft 
is thrown outwards, a device largely prac- 
ticed in the West of England. 
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Another fault which automatically pro- 
duces rolling during mulling and eventually 
gives rise to listed pieces, is tight selvages. 
This fault though it produces exactly the 
same listed effect as unbalanced weave, can 
usually be distinguished from it, by the fact 
that during the milling the selvages are 
often damaged considerably. Tight sel- 
vages, moreover, even if they survive the 
milling operation all right, are always a 
source of danger and anxiety during the 
raising process, since the tight selvages 
causes the list of the piece to press more 
against the teasles, and thus gives rise to an 
irregular raising. 

Slack selvages, on the other hand, produce 
just the opposite fault in each case. During 
the milling process, the selvages are thrown 
outwards in passing from the bottom of the 
mill to the rollers. Thus the lists get less 
milling, less felting is produced, resulting in 
a fabric less dense near the selvages, and 
finally giving a listed piece with the shading 
in the opposite direction. Again, in raising 
pieces with slack selvages the lists are usu- 
ally less raised than the middle of the piece. 

There can be no doubt whatever, that the 
scouring process, if inefficiently performed, 
is a most prolific cause of listed pieces, and 
in order to explain better how these faults 
may arise and how they can be prevented, I 
propose to discuss the real nature of the 
piece scouring operation. Loose wool is 
oiled to the extent of about Io to 15 or even 
up to 20 per cent. to make it work easily in 
the spinning and weaving operations. For 
this purpose four different sorts of oil may 
be used. There is firstly, olive oil, of differ- 
ent qualities, a very good oil for the pur- 
pose. Secondly, there is what is generally 
known as cloth oil, a reddish brown oil, ob- 
tained as a by-product in candle making; 
from a scouring point of view it is quite as 
good as olive oil. Thirdly, there is wool 
oil, a complicated mixture containing olive 
oil, oleic acid and a large quantity of mineral 
oil. Fourthly, there are the mineral oils. 

The elimination of these oils from wools 
depends on the fact that the alkali soda 
saponifies oleic acid, converting it into soap, 
which then emulsifies the insoluble oil. If 
the wool has been oiled with a mineral oil 
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there is no possibility oi the formation of a 
soap, and since alkali has no action on min- 
eral oil, ordinary scouring with alkali is 
almost useless. It is therefore evident that 
we must have enough saponifiable oil pres- 
ent to form a soap in sufficient quantity to 
remove the whole of the mineral oil present. 
So the value of a wool oil hinges altogether 
on this fact: Is the quantity of saponifiable 
oil sufficiently great to form enough soap to 
emulsify and remove the unsaponifiable oil? 
The sellers of these spinning oils often guar- 
antee 70 per cent. of saponifiable oil, and 
certainly any less quantity might easily result 
in bad work. Keeping these considerations 
in mind, we will now consider some of the 
ways in which inefficient scouring can pro- 
duce listed effects. 

The first cause is one for which the 
scourer 1s in no way to blame. All spinning 
oils on continued exposure to air are acted 
on by the oxygen of the air and converted 
into leathery films. For this reason it is 
very unwise to keep unscoured grey goods 
for any time in a warehouse, especially if 
exposed to a strong light and a moderate 
heat, and many cases have come to my no- 
tice where the oil along both lists of a piece 
has been oxidized to a leathery varnish, 
which is unaffected by the ordinary scouring 
agents, and a very bad piece results. As a 
rule a list of this kind usually only extends 
about one inch into the width of the piece, 
and is often accompanied by similar marks 
across the piece, where the cuttled edges 
have also been exposed. The dangers aris- 
ing from insufficient scouring, I need not 
dwell on, for they are obvious enough. 

A frequent source of unevenness is an in- 
sufficient rinsing after scouring which results 
in the scouring sud residue being left in the 
cloth to resist the dye afterwards, and with 
heavily milled goods the additional defect of 
uneven milling. Inefficient rinsing, too, oc- 
casionally results in alkali being left in the 
pieces. This, if the pieces are thrown over 
a horse or a narrow table, settles down to 
the lists, and produces not merely uneven 
dyeing, but also makes the wool hard and 
unkind to the handle and of an unsatisfac- 


tory luster. 
(To be continued.) 
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sequently colored blue by vat pr with 
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other so-called vat reds that it can be dyed 
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also 
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and in like manner in combination with any 
group of so-called Sulphur colors. 

lhio Indigo Scarlets produce most beau- 
tiful shades of splendid fastness (both when 
printed and dyed) to all color-destroying in- 
fluences, as do also Thio Indigo Browns, 
Yellow, Orange, Green, etc. Thio Indigo 
Violets and Rose are claimed to produce the 
fastest Violet, Heliotrope and Pink shades 
and can be employed for dyeing or printing 
animal and vegetable matter. 

As already mentioned, Thio Indigoes and 
their derivatives, represent fast vat dyestuffs, 
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and the analogy with Indigo, which we find 
in the chemical structure, is also found in the 
technical use of the products, which are suit- 
able for all textures of vegetable and animal 
origin as well as extreme fastness in dyeing 
and printing. The dyeing itself is the same 
as with Indigo because all means of reduc- 
tion which serve for the preparation of the 
Indigo vat may also be used for the Thio 
Indigoes.. Practically, however, the method 
is confined almost exclusively to hydrosul- 
phite vat process, the most modern method 
of present day Indigo dyeing. By this proc- 
ess the use of so-called “fermentation” vats 
is eliminated. Yet, as before stated, Thio 
Indigoes and a few of their derivatives have 
the advantage of producing practical vats by 
the use of Sulphide of Sodium reduction. 

For printing the Thio Indigoes are well 
adapted in marked degree. The printing 
paste is made by means of soda lye or caus- 
tic, hydrosulphite, industrial gum, wheat 
starch, and water. The white discharge on 
Thio Indigo printed fabrics is obtained by 
the use of hydrosulphite. 

Considering, therefore, the many import- 
ant features of this line of dyestuffs, it seems 
destined to become an important factor in 
the dyeing and printing field. 

M. M. W. 


Dye Recipes 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is 
issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. The —- 
ment contains the colored samples, dyed according to recipes 
given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the 
aim to show shades which are of espec interest to the dyer, 
and which the requirements of the market demand. The Dyers 
Supplement is a 16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preserva- 
tion. Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 33 
YELLOW ON COTTON YARN 


Azerole Bright Yellow Conc. on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


1 Ib. Azerole Bright Yellow Conc. 
(Innis, Speiden & Co., 46 Cliff St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Common Salt. 
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Enter at 160° F., and dye at a boil for one hour, 
Azerole Bright Yellow Conc. will be found to 


possess the characteristic properties of the direct 
cotton colors. 


Recipe No. 34 
BLUE ON WORSTED YARN 
Fast Chrome Blue O Extra on 100 Ibs. worsted 
yarn. First mordant the yarn in a bath made up 
with 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
2% lbs. Tartar, 


entering the yarn at ordinary temperature, bring- 
ing slowly to a boil and mordanting at a boiling 
temperature for 1 1/2 hours. 

Wash the yarn, and then dye in a bath made 
up with 


4 lbs. Fast Chrome Blue O Extra, 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y.) 
6 Ibs. Acetic Acid, 


entering the yarn not above 120° F., bringing 


slowly to a boil and dyeing at a boil for from 1 
to 1 1/2 hours. 


Fast Chrome Blue O Extra possesses very good 
fastness to light. 


Recipe No. 35 
BLACK ON COTTON YARN 
Chlorazol Black N on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn, Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


5 lbs. Chlor. Black N. 


(Read Holliday & Sons, 11 Gold St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
3 lbs. Common Salt. 


These shades are dyed in the usual manner. 


Recipe No. 36 
RED ORANGE ON COTTON YARN 


Thio Indigo Orange R Paste on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


20 Ibs. Thio Indigo Orange R Paste, 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., New York, 
N. Y.) 
mixed with ten times its volume of hot water, 
and to this add 


10 lbs. Caustic Soda. 
10 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
10 lbs. Hydrosulphite Conc. Powder. 


When completely reduced it is straw yellow in 
color. 
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Thio Indigo Orange R Paste possesses excel- 
lent fastness to all color destroying agencies. 
Recipe No. 37 
BROWN ON WORSTED PIECE GOODS 


}rown on 100 lbs. worsted piece goods. Pre- 


the dye bath with 


3 lbs., 12 ozs. Amazo Orange Crystals. 

; ozs. Amazo Brilliant Red 2 B. 

24 ozs. Amazo Violet 5 B. 
(American Dyewood Co., 

New York, N. Y.) 

Oil of Vitriol. 


Glauber’s Salt 


84 William St., 


3 lbs 
20 Ibs. 

Enter goods lukewarm and bring to a boil in 
20 minutes. Boil one hour and rinse. 

[he above colors are very level dyeing and es- 
pecially adapted to the dyeing of woolen and wor- 
sted goods, as they are of very good fastness to 
light and fulling 


Recipe No. 38 
BLUE ON WORSTED PIECE GOODS 


Blue on 100 lbs 
the dye bath with 


worsted piece goods. Prepare 


1% ozs. Amazo Brilliant Blue R. 
744 ozs. Amazo Violet 12 B. 
(American Dyewood Co., 84 William St., 
New York, N. Y.) 
3 Ibs. Oil Vitriol 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter goods lukewarm and bring to a boil in 
20 minutes. Boil one hour and rinse. 

The above colors are very level dyeing and es- 
pecially adapted to the dyeing of woolen and wor- 
sted goods, as they are of very good fastness to 
ling. 


light and fu 


Recipe No. 39 
BROWN ON WORSTED YARN 
Alizadine Brown M S D on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Alizadine Brown M §S D. 

(Read Holliday & Sons, 11 Gold St., New 
York, N. Y.) 

Acetic Acid. 


worsted 
yarn 


5 lbs 


After raking the bath well 


enter the material, 
raise to boil in one hour and dye for one to two 
hours been 


This yarn has chrome mordanted 


with 


4 lbs. Bichrome, 
3 lbs. Tartar, 


and boiled for one hour 
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Recipe No. 40 
BLUE ON COTTON YARN 


Kryogene Direct Blue B N A G on 100 Ibs. 
cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Kryogene Direct Blue B N A G. 


(Badische Co., 86 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass.) 


20 lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 
The dyestuff should be dissolved, together with 
the sodium sulphide, and this solution added to 


the dye bath which contains the common salt. 
Boil up the bath, enter the yarn, and dye at a 


temperature just below the boil for one hour. 
Kryogene Direct Blue B N A G possesses good 
fastness to light, acid, alkali and washing. 


Recipe No. 41 
VIOLET ON WORSTED YARN 


Victoria Violet R L on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Victoria Violet R L. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at 160° F., 
hour. 
Victoria Violet R L is a level dyeing color 
possessing very good fastness to light and rub- 
bing. 


and dye at a boil for one 


Recipe No. 42 
BLUE ON WORSTED YARN 
Fast Chrome Blue O Extra on 100 lbs. 
yarn. 
with 


worsted 
First mordant the yarn in a bath made up 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
2Y% lbs. Tartar, 
entering the yarn at ordinary temperature, bring- 
ing slowly to a boil and mordanting at a boiling 
temperature for 1 1/2 hours. 
Wash the yarn and then dye in a bath made up 
with 
6 Ibs. Fast Chrome Blue O Extra, 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y.) 
8 Ibs. Acetic Acid, 


entering the yarn not above 120° F., bringing 
slowly to a boil and dyeing at a boil for from 1 to 
1 1/2 hours. 


Fast Chrome Blue O Extra possesses 
good fastness to light. 


very 
















Recipe No. 43 
BLUE ON COTTON YARN 


Diazo Indigo Blue 4 G L Extra on 100 lbs. cot- 
ton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Diazo Indigo Blue 4 G L Extra. 
(Farbenfabriken Co., 117. Hudson St., 
New York, N. Y.) 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 
YZ lb. Soda Ash. 


Dye at a boil for one hour. Then diazotize in 

a cold bath made up with 

2 lbs. Sodium Nitrite. 

7 lbs. Hydrochloric Acid Conc. 
Work in this cold bath 15 minutes, rinse and de- 
velop in a bath made up with 

1 lb. Developer A. 

Diazo Indigo Blue 4 G L Extra gives a bright 
shade of greenish blue possessing excellent fast- 
ness to light, also very good fastness to alkali, 
rubbing and washing. 

Recipe No. 44 
PINK ON WORSTED YARN 
Acid Pink D S on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Acid Pink D S. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 174 Purchase St., 
Boston, Mass.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter at 170° F., and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Acid Pink D S can be dyed not only as an acid 
color, but also as a chromate color, after chromed 
color, or upon a chrome bottom. For such a 
bright color its fastness will be found to be very 
good. 


Recipe No. 45 
BLUE ON WORSTED YARN 


Lanacyl Blue B N on too Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Lanacyl Blue B N. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
7 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter at 120° F., raise slowly to a boil and dye 
at a boil for one hour. If necessary, add more 
acetic acid or a little sulphuric acid towards the 
end to exhaust the color. 

Lanacyl Blue B N possesses excellent fastness 
to light, alkali, carbonizing, and very good fast- 
ness to washing. 
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Recipe No. 46 
YELLOW ON WORSTED YARN 
Milling Yellow R on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Milling Yellow R 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York, N. Y.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter at 120° F., raise slowly to a boil and dye 

at a boil for one hour. Then add 

2 lbs. Acetic Acid, 
and continue the boiling until the bath is ex- 
hausted. 

Milling Yellow R possesses good fastness to 
washing, milling, and its fastness in general is 
good, being somewhat superior in these respects 
to the ordinary acid colors. 


Recipe No. 47 
VIOLET ON WORSTED YARN 
Acid Violet 4B N on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Acid Violet 4 B N. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 174 Purchase St.. 
Boston, Mass.) 


20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter at 160° F., and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Acid Violet 4 B N is a very level dyeing color, 
and is extensively used in the dyeing of loose 
wool and yarn, on account of its fastness to full- 
ing. As it is not sensitive to chrome it can be 
used in the shading of alizarine colors. 


Recipe No. 48 
BLUE ON COTTON YARN 


Kryogene Direct Blue B N A R on 100 Ibs... 


cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


10 lbs. Kryogene Direct Blue B N A R. 
(Badische Co., 86 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass.) 
20 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide. 
5 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 


The dyestuff should be dissolved, together with 
the sodium sulphide, and this solution added to 
the dye bath which contains the common salt. 
Boil up the bath, enter the yarn, and dye at a 
temperature just below the boil for one hour. 

Kryogene Direct Blue B N A:R possesses good 
fastness to light, acid, alkali and washing. 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 
being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. 


New Machinery and Processes 





It is not a list of patents 


but of improvements on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new machinery, 


etc., of interest to textile mill men, 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in 


this department. 
those who control the machines and processes. 


Machine for Coating Oil Cloth, Leather, Etc. 
The Reliance Machine Works, of Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, have recently brought out 
an iron frame coating mill for oil cloth, imi- 
tation leather, etc. The cast iron frame re- 
moves all danger of fire from static electric- 
ity generated by the friction of the cloth. 
The machine has a twenty-five-inch drum 
and two steel doctor knives. These knives 
are adjustable both for height and angle. 
The mill is low and can be operated by one 
man and a boy. The height at the front is 
twenty-four inches, making a short lift for 
the roll of cloth and color. The speed is 
sixty yards per minute. The Reliance Cloth 
Hanging Attachment is used in connection 
with the machine being attached directly to 
the back. The spacing between the folds in 
the first ten feet of the rack is twelve inches. 
This prevents the folds from sticking. In 
the remainder of the rack the folds are 
reduced to six inches, making a greater 
capacity per lineal foot of rack. 

Shuttle Threader. The New England Shut- 
tle Threader Co., New Bedford, Mass., are 
placing on the market the “Little Manual” 
threader, which is described in another part 
of this issue. 

Piece Goods Stamping Machine. Henry 
Wallwork & Co., Manchester, England. A 
machine for stamping piece goods. It is in 
successful operation in a number of English 
warehouses. 

Spindle Oiler. Gebrueder Dittes, Werdau, 
Germany. A device for oiling, spinning and 
twisting spindles. Economy of oil and uni- 
form lubrication are among the claims made 
for it. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


In the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained 


Winder for Knitting Machines. 


The Uni- 
versal Winding Co., 95 South St., Boston, 


Mass. An attachment for their No. 90 
winder which makes it possible to wind a 
bobbin 2 3/8 inches in diameter and 9 1/2 
inches in length, and which is well suited for 
the requirements of the knitting trade. 





Take-up for Braiding Machines. A. & E. 
Herkels, Langerfeld, Germany. An im- 
proved take-up for braiding and similar ma- 
chines. 

Pattern Cutting Machine. J. T. Hardaker, 
Bradford, England. A machine for cutting 
cloth patterns. It will handle cloth up to 33 
inches in width. It is driven by power, has 
sliding gauges for ensuring accuracy, and an 
indicator showing at a glance where the cut 
will be made. A large production and econ- 
omy of material are claimed for this ma- 
chine. 





Openwork Knitting Machine. Schubert & 
Salzer, Chemnitz, Germany. An improved 
knitting machine designed for the production 
of fancy effect in openwork knitting. 








Plush Loom. H. W. Kretschmann, Eisen- 
berg, Germany. A method of weaving pile 
fabrics, the pile being made by the introduc- 
tion of rods under the warp. 


Combing Cylinder. Schubert & Salzer, 
Chemnitz, Germany. An improved method 
of fastening the needles in the cylinder of 
rotary combing machines. 





Ring Frame. J. Sommerhalder, Boyen, 
Austria. A variable speed ring frame. vari- 
able speed device can be attached to ordi- 
nary frames if desired. 
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181 A SHUTTLE 


THE NEW SHUTTLE THREADER 


The Massachusetts law forbidding the use 
of the ordinary shuttles which are threaded 
by sucking the thread through the shuttle 
eye, goes into effect on May Ist. Many 
manufacturers have anticipated that this law 
would necessitate the discarding of the old 
style shuttles and the purchasing of hand 
threading shuttles. To obviate such a re- 





A NEW SHUTILE THREADER 


sult, which would be very expensive, the 
New England Shuttle Threader Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., are offering the “Little 
Manual” threader, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. By the aid of this device the 
ordinary shuttle can be used without violat- 
ing the Massachusetts sanitary law. 

The operative places the thread in the 
throat of the shuttle in the usual manner and 
then places the shuttle on the metal rest, 
shown in the front of the illustration. When 
in this position the eye of the shuttle coin- 
cides with the rubber mouth of the thread- 
ers. A quick push of the shuttle causes a 
suction which draws the thread through the 
shuttle eye. The “Manual” threader is 
mounted on a block of wood 3 1/2 inches 
square, the total height of the device being 
3 1/2 inches. It can be screwed to a filling 
stand or in any other convenient place. 
Owing to the simplicity © the device it can 
be sold at a low price it is, therefore, an 
inexpensive but thoroughly practicable and 
effective means of threading the old style 
shuttles. It makes unnecessary the unsani- 
tary practice of having operatives apply the 
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mouth to the eye of the shuttle and suck the 
thread through. It is now in successful 
operation in New Bedford mills and else- 
where. Full information can be obtained 
from the Weeden Mig. Co., selling agents, 
New Bedford, Mass. 





BACK PRESSURE VALVES 


The efficiency of the back pressure valve 
depends upon the design. With a semi-bal- 
anced disc the valve is liable to stick and 
cause trouble if not properly constructed. 
Brass expands more than iron. If an iron 
plug is closely fitted at the top and bottom 
with brass rings and heat is applied, the rings 
will expand away from the plug. If the rings 
are a tight fit when cold, they become loose 
when the plug is heated. The Davis back 
pressure valve manufactured by the G. M. 
Davis Regulator Co., 422 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., is constructed on this principle. 

The seats are bushed with brass rings and 
the disc is made of iron. When heated by 
steam the seat rings expand more than the 
disc so there is no possibility of sticking. It 
is stated that this is the only back pressure 





A BACK PRESSURE VALVE, 


valve built in this way, the design and con- 
struction having been patented some years 
ago by the G. M. Davis Regulator Co. Since 
that time many of them have been installed 
and are now in successful operation. 

This valve is made in sizes from 2 to 36 
inches for use in either a horizontal or verti- 
cal run of pipe. Also in angle pattern with 
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Sizes from 
2 inches to 12 inches inclusive may be had 
with flanged ends. 
valves have flanged ends only. 


the inlet on the bottom or side. 


screwed or Larger 


RAPID TRADEMARKING AND WINDING 


Phe shows an ink trademark- 
ing winder that claims to package cotton 


illustration 


cloth for the market at the rate of 1,000 fiitv 





NEW TRADEMARKING WINDER. 


yard cuts per day with two operators. The 
operation of measuring may be included if 
wanted and the cut shows such a machine 
with measuring roll and dial. 

When operated by two hands a younger 
class of help is employed. The cloth is 
brought on trucks in the yard fold to one 
side of the machine and the packages are 
taken away on the other side, also on trucks, 

This machine is also made for one opera- 
tor, in which case he works entirely on the 
winder side and performs every motion with- 
out moving from his tracks. 

The trademarks may be spaced every yard 


or half yard as preferred. A quick drying 
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ink in an air tight fountain insures both in- 
stant drying on the cloth, so there is no 
printing off and a maintenance of the proper 
fluidity of the ink in the fountain. 

The threading 


is simple and unless the 
cloth runs very unevenly it is stated the 
guiding can be done so perfectly that the 
marks will all come on a selvage three-six- 
tenths of an inch in width. 


(MODEL P, PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO.) 


The ink fountain with its rolls is a selt- 
contained unit by itself and a shift from one 
color of ink to another can be made instantly 
by having extra fountains. 

This machine is known as the Model P 
winder and is made in two styles, P 1, 
shown in the illustration, which is more es- 
pecially for narrow width cottons and the 
highest speed work, and P 2, which is made 
for all kinds of cottons and woolens, light or 
heavy weight and narrow or wide. 

The P 2 machine has a varied assortment 
of attachments such as measuring, yard- 
numbering, ink and kaumagraph trade- 
marking, automatic stop for packaging an‘ 
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cutting off predetermined yardages, com- 
pression roll for extremely hard, smooth 
rolls, supporting arm for great range in 
width capacity, and many winding acces- 
sories for handling all kinds of cores like 
wooden boards, pasteboards, cardboard 
tubes, etc. This machine with some of these 
attachments will be illustrated in our next 
issue. 

The manufacturer of the above machine 
is the Parks & Woolson Machine Company, 
Springfield, Vt. 


A NEW COLOR MATCHING LIGHT 


The light from a clear north sky, the ideal 
light for color matching, has always been a 
“will-o’-the-wisp” to manufacturers who de- 


hight roys 


colored glas3 


1) Uy KN I oo ene glasses 


FIG. I. 








pend upon the proper matching or selection 
of colors as an important part of their busi- 
ness. 


At the best, this light is only available a 
iew hours each day, a feature which places 
a limitation upon production, while on dark 
or rainy days the absence of this much de- 
sired light places a most effective brake upon 
the work. 

One of the largest mill corporations in the 
world some time ago appealed to the Gen- 
eral Electric Company to work out this 
problem. Even with the corps of trained 
illuminating engineers and extensive lab- 
oratories which that company has available 
the task was difficult. At last, however, a 
color matching outfit was evolved which has 
a spectrum exactly similar to that of a clear 
north sky and is a marvel of simplicity. 
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The device consists primarily of an in- 
tensified arc lamp with a ‘special casing and 
an ingenious arrangement of glass screens 
that remove the excess of red, orange and 
violet rays found in the spectrum of the arc 
iight. 

This intensified arc lamp has always been 
recognized as the nearest approach te day- 
light of any commercial artificial illuminant 
and thousands are being used in the leading 
department stores of this country. The ad- 












































































FIG. 2. 


dition of the color screen corrects the light 
absolutely to that of the north light. The 
color screens consist of a number of colored 
strips arranged side by side to take out the 
excess rays, and a diffusing glass whose func- 
tion is to mix the light. Fig. 1 shows how 
this is accomplished. These glasses are 
made up in the form of a circle about 16 
inches in diameter and are placed in the large 
end of a conical hood which is attached to 
the casing of the lamp. This hood surrounds 
the inner globe and is given a reflecting sur- 
face so that the light is projected down 
through the color screen and the direct rays 
are kept from the eyes of the user. Already 
this device has been standardized for use in 
all of the mills operated by the corporation 
who sought relief from the “north light” 
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vagaries. rain or shine, the 
turn of a switch places in use a perfect color 


Day or mght, 
































































© AMPERS INTENSIFIED ARC LAMP WI1H COLOR 
MATCHING ATTACHMENT. 


matching light permitting the maintenance 
of an accuracy of quality which is the desire 
of every manufacturer. 


HOLLOW METAL HOSE BOARD 


W. D. Butz, 625 Bourse Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, is introducing to the knit goods trade 


the Ermentrout Oval Hollow Metal Hose 
Board, of which patent is now pending. This 
is a device for boarding and drying hosiery 
without the use of a dry box. The boards 
are mounted in a stationary position at the 
the regular boarding 
table, and steam at 4 lbs. pressure is intro- 
duced. It is claimed that the drying is ac- 
complished by the time the boarder reaches 
the seventh or eighth board, and a helper 
can begin to remove the hose in the order 
in which they were put on, so that the opera- 
tion is continuous. The boards are made 


proper angle upon 
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the size and shape of any sample desired, and 
for infants, children, misses, ladies and half 
hose styles. This new device will be on ex- 
hibition at the Knit Goods Show to be held 
in Philadelphia in May, and boards are also 
fitted up for demonstration at Mr. Butz’s 
office in the Bourse. 


BY JOHN P. JUDGE 





The Cannon Mills comprise an aggrega- 
tion of cotton mills located in the Southern 
States and managed by J. W. Cannon, of 
Concord, N. C. The mills are not banded 
into a corporation, although they employ a 
common selling agency with 
offices in New York. The electrical equip- 
ment for the mills was decided upon about 
three vears ago and has been in service about 
two years. Prior to this installation, several 
northern mills had installed some individu- 
ally driven machines and two other southern 
mills had determined to install this system. 
The Cannon Mills, however, were among the 
first large new mills in this country to be so 
driven. 

The principal argument in behalf of the 
system was that the elimination of all belts 
would effect the maximum production, which 
in turn would amply justify the cost involved. 
These arguments were not based on theory, 
as experience in this country and a much 
wider experience abroad had shown satisfac- 
tory results in practice. It was found, how- 
ever, that the increased production called for 
more power, due to the maintenance of the 
maximum speed. This necessitated some 
changes, which were completed about eigh- 
teen months ago, and since that time the 
equipment has been entirely satisfactory to 
the owners. About a year ago an elaborate 
series of tests were made, comparing the 
spinning rooms using individual drive with a 
spinning room of the Cannon Mills at Con- 
cord using group drive. These tests were 
made simultaneously in -order that the 
weather conditions might be the same, and 
covered one week’s production, both mills 
using the same make of frames, same counts, 


stores and 
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and the same grade of cotton. The tests 
were made by a competent engineer and 
every detail was checked by the operating 
forces of the mills. An increased production 


FiG. I, 


per spindle of over 12 per cent. was shown 
on the individually driven frames, and an in- 
creased consumption of power per pound of 
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than the cost « the extra power. The elim- 
ination of shafting and belting, with the care 
and expense of renewals and oiling, would 
also doubtless make a good showing in favor 


580 KW. GENERATOR AT CABARRUS MILL. 


of the individual drive. Some persons have 
feared that the large number of small motors 
would tend to heat the spinning room ex- 


GROUP OF SPINNING FRAMES IN CABARRUS MILL. 


DRIVEN BY MOTOR LOCATED OVERHEAD, 


yarn of Io per cent. 
previous 


These figures confirm 
observations; namely, that the 
power curve of a spinning frame rises faster 
than the production curve; but the value of 
the increased production is much greater 


cessively. Careful tests with reliable ther- 


mometers showed lower temperature rise 


with the individual drive than with group or 
engine drive. 


In all mills where 2200 volt 


motors are 
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used, the current is first brought to an in- 
coming line panel, on which are mounted an 
automatic oil switch, an indicating wattmeter 
and a watthour meter. From this panel, 
busbars are carried to a line of fuse panels, 
each of which is equipped with expulsion 
fuses and two marble barriers. 
provided for each motor. 


One panel is 
The feeders from 
the panels to the motors consist of triple 








FIG. 3. THE NEW 
with varnished 
cambric insulation and Jead sheath; they are 
drawn into iron conduit, which is continuous 
from the fuse blocks to the motors. As the 
fuses are solely for the protection of the cir- 
cuit and are much larger in capacity than the 
motors, they seldom blow. In fact, so rarely 
does this occur that the average for three 
This 
system) does away with all fuses in the mill 


conductor copper cables 


years is less than one fuse per motor. 


proper, and at the same time is simple, clean, 
inexpensive, and has proven very satisfac- 
tory. 

Fig. 1 shows the 580 k. w. 
the Cabarrus Mill. 2 is a view of a 
group of spinning frames, driven by an over- 
head motor at the same mill. By the use of 
slower speed motors in the weave room of 


generator at 


Fig. 
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this mill, a large quantity of countershafting 
was eliminated and much better results ob- 
tained, the motors originally installed being 
discarded. In every instance the counter- 
shaft of “A” frame were omitted from the 
picking machines. Fig. 3 shows the new 
picker room in the Kesler mill, with individ- 
ual drive, this system having been approved 
by all who have used it. 








In the Kannapolis mills an_ individuai 
motor is mounted on each spinning frame 
and in most cases direct connected to the 
cylinder, but so designed that gears may be 
used if it ts necessary to vary the speed con- 
siderably. All motors have a synchronous 
speed of 1200 r. p. m., with the exception of 
those on 25 frames, which have a speed of 
1800 r. p. m. and are geared to the cylinder 
shafts. Each motor is controlled by a 
triple-pole single-throw oil switch connected 
to the shifting rod of the frame. These 
equipments are shown in Fig. 4. Current is 
taken from a main on the coiling, through a 
switch, to the distributing board, each board 
feeding eight motors through armored cable 
run in ducts under the floor. This arrange- 
ment causes no obstruction of the aisles. In 
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both mills the spinning room was on the 
ground floor of a concrete, moisture-proof 
building, which made the wiring problem 
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FIG. 4. 
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the cap of the advocates of individual motor 
drive. The absence of the unsightly net- 


work of belting, everywhere in evidence be- 


TU 


SPINNING FRAMES IN KANNAPOLIS MILLS 


DRIVEN BY INDIVIDUAL INDUCTION MOTORS. 


difficult. Fig. 5 is a view of the interior of 
the Cannon weave shed. Motors are used 


for driving fire and other pumps, all power 


FIG, S. 


y 


used in both mills being distributed electric- 
ally through General Electric apparatus. 

In general, the attending the 
operation of the Cannon Mills since the in- 
troduction of electric power is a plume in 


success 


fore the introduction of the electric motor, 
the saving of energy for a given quantity of 
production and the cleanliness, flexibility, 


WEAVE SHED IN THE CANNON MILL. 


and reduced risk to life and limb resulting 
from the employment of this form of drive 
are advantages that in most cases far out- 
weigh the cost involved in substituting it for 
the steam engine drive. 

















































































































































































































































































































Judge Charles H. Duell has been made Chair- 
man of the Roosevelt Committee for New York 
City. Judge Duell is the President of the Klauder- 
Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. of Amsterdam, N. Y. 
and Huddersfield, England. 


Gilbreth Dawson, for the past six years fore- 
man for J. Capps & Sons, Ltd., Jacksonville, IIl., 
has resigned. For 25 years he had charge of the 
spinning and weaving at the Rock Mfg. Co., Rock- 
ville, Conn. 


Lebeau Grundy, chief engineer at the Stafford 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., has resigned to accept a 
similar position at the Richard Borden Mfg. Co., 
same place. 

Daniel J. Hurley has succeeded Lebeau Grundy 
as chief engineer at the Stafford Mills, Fall River, 
Mass. He comes from the City Mfg. Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., where he held the position of en- 
gineer. His successor at the City Mfg. Co. is 
Philip F. Leary. 


Charles Oman has succeeded Stephen D. Ben- 
nett as overseer of carding at the Booth Mfg. 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. Mr. Bennett resigned 
to become superintendent of this mill. 


Danforth Hathaway, treasurer of the Pilgrim 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., has resigned. 


Joseph Schiffers, for the past two years overseer 
of dyeing at the Talbot Mills, North Billerica, 
Mass., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. 

William Mason, for years employed as overseer 
of the weaving department at the Grant Mill, 
Providence, R. I., has assumed charge at the 
Royal Mill, Riverpoint, R. I., succeeding Cor- 
nelius Donahue, who has resigned to accept a sim- 
ilar position at the Stark Mills, Manchester, N. H. 


Clark Chase, Jr., has been elected clerk and 
treasurer of the Puritan Mills, Plymouth, Mass. 


Philip G. Brug has succeeded Albert Rhodes as 
designer at the Sherriffs Worsted Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. Mr. Brug was formerly with the Waskanut 
Mills, Farnumsville, Mass. 


James Kennedy, who has been assistant fore- 
man of the plant of the Fales & Jenks Machine 
Co., for the past 35 years, has ‘resigned. He was 
presented with a morris chair and meerschaum 
pipe by the employes to show their esteem and 
friendship toward him. 


Edward Hall succeeds E. M. Dry as superin- 
tendent of the Tuscarora Mill, Mt. Pleasant, N. 
C. He comes from Itasca, Tex. 


J. E. Kestler has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Paola Mill, Statesville, N. 
C. He comes from Charlotte, N. C. 


Hamp Godfrey, overseer of the cloth room at 
the Grendel Mills, Greenwood, S. C., has resigned 
to accept a similar position with the Abbeville 
Cotton Mills, Abbeville, S. C. 
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D. W. Knight has accepted the position as over- 
seer of winding and spooling at the Kinston Cot- 
ton Mills, Kinston, N. C. He comes from Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 


‘'R. C. Cole, overseer of twisting, spooling and 
warping at the Roxboro Cotton Mills, Roxboro, 
N. C., has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the ‘Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


G. E. Putnam, overseer of the cloth room at 
the Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbeville, S. C., has 
resigned. 


C. L. Faulkner, superintendent of the Hutche- 
son Mfg. Co., Banning, Ga., has resigned to ac- 


cept a position with the Newnan Cotton Mills, 
Newnan, Ga. 


H. W. Thomas has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving at the Fairmont Mills, Fair- 
mont, S..C. He comes from White Stone, S. C. 


George A. Howell has accepted the position as 
superintendent of the Arlington Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., succeeding George A. Gray. 


A. A. Harris, formerly superintendent of the 
Munford Mills, Munford, Ala., has accepted a 
similar position with the Sycamore Mills, Syca- 
more, Ala. 

James Bailey has succeeded F. T. Hoy as over- 


seer of weaving at the Seneca Cotton Mill, 
Seneca, S. C. 


Ben Laughter has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Kansas City Cotton Mills, 
Kansas City, Kan. He was recently employed 
with the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


J. H. ‘Huff has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Victor Mill, Greer, S. C. 
He comes from the Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. 
C. His successor at the Gaffney Co. is John Ken- 
nett, from Union, S. C. 


C. D. Huff has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning at the Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, S. C. 


J. E. Buchanan, formerly at the Home Cotton 
Mills, St. Louis, Mo., has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding at Kansas City, Kan. 


John A. Sullivan, overseer: of the spooling, 
warping and slashing departments at the Fall 
River Iron Works, Fall River, Mass., has severed 
his connection with that company. 


Isaac L. Sargent, for the past twelve years 
overseer of the No. 4 weave room at the Andros- 
coggin Mill, Lewiston, Me., has severed his con- 
nection with that company. 


Frank C. Cunha, boss comber at the Dartmouth 
Mfg. Corp., New Bedford, Mass., has resigned to 
— a position at the Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, 

a. 

Moses Ainsworth, overseer of warping and 
spooling at the Weetamoe Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., has resigned to go to the Iron Works Mill. 
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He will have charge of departments in the No. 6 
and 7 mills. On leaving the Weetamoe Mill, the 
employes presented him with a silk umbrella and 
a meerschaum pipe. 


Arnold Standfast has taken the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Union Bleaching & Fin- 
ishing Co., Greenville, S. C. He was formerly 
employed at the Arnold Print Works, North 
Adams, Mass. 


William Pendergast has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the American (Waite) Felt 
Company’s mill at Franklin, Mass. 


F. A. Richmond, for over thirty years connected 
with the Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass., has 
severed his connection with that company. He 
was first in the office as a clerk for many years 
and was also paymaster. He has had charge of 
the shipping department for some years past. W. 
C. Ainslie, overseer of the finishing department, 
will hereafter take charge of the shipping, also. 


William Grindrod has accepted the position of 
second hand of weaving at the Hamilton Co., 
Amesbury, Mass. He comes from the Massachu- 
setts Mills at Lowell, Mass. 


John Hargraves, overseer of weaving at the 
Faulkner Mfg. Co., North Billerica, Mass., has re- 
signed. He was presented with a Masonic ring 
by the employes as a token of their friendship. 


Bert Haley has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the French & Ward Mill, West 
Stoughton, Mass. He comes from Waterville, 
Me. 


Francis H. Evans has accepted the position as 
master mechanic at the Marland Mill, M. T 
Stevens & Sons, Andover, Mass. He comes from 
IHiyde Park, Mass. 


James Martin has been appointed overseer of 
the entire weaving department at the Weybosset 
Mills, Providence, R. I. 


James Tinker has accepted the position as 
master mechanic at the Wood Worsted Miils, 
Lawrence, Mass. He has been master mechanic 
at the Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., for the past 
ten years. 


W. E. Chamberlin has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Bay State Worsted 
Co., Worcester, Mass. He comes from Woon- 
socket, R. I. 


Percy Bromley, who has had charge of about 
1,000 looms at the Weybosset Mills, Providence, 
R. I., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany and the entire weaving department is now in 
charge of Jaraes Martin. 


Samuel Tavlor, for the past ten years superin- 
tendent of the Soule Mill, New Bedford, Mass., 
has resigned. His successor will be George I. 
Macy, who has been overseer of spinning, spool- 
ing and warping at the Grinnell Mills, New Bed- 
ford. 


J. W. Long, for the past two years in charge of 
the card room at the Taylorsville Cotton Mill, 
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Taylorsville, N. C., has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding and combing at the Elizabeth 
Mill, Charlotte, N. C., where he was formerly 
second hand. 


Robert Wilson, Jr., has succeeded W. V. Jones 
as overseer of carding at the Manchester Mill, 
Macon, Ga. 


R. Shackelford has accepted the position as 
master mechanic at the Fountain Inn Cotton Mill, 
Fountain Inn, S. C. He comes from the Glen- 
Lowry Mill at Whitmire, S. C. 


D. L. Garrison has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the Saxony Mill, Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. He comes from Cherryville, N. C., 
where he held the position as night carder and 
spinner. 


S. M. Butler has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Asheville Cotton Mills, 
Asheville, N. C. He comes from the Augusta 
Factory, Augusta, Ga. 


J. E. Haddy has been appointed superintendent 
of the Canebrake Cotton Mill, Uniontown, Ala. 
He comes from the Helen Mill at Selma, Ala. 


W. F. Hunt has accepted the position as master 
mechanic at the Mills Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 
He comes from Easley, S. C. 


J. E. Hand, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Dixie Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has accepted a sim- 
ilar position with the Dunson Mills of the same 
place. 


G. G. Allen has accepted the position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Erwin Mills, Cooleemee, 
Nn. < 


N. Noblet has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer of the cloth room at the Norris Cot- 
ton Millis, Cateechee, S. C. 


E. S. Williams has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving at the Nokomis Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. C. He comes from Lexington, N. C. 


N. N. Halley has been promoted to the position 
of overseer of the cloth room at the Eureka Mill, 
Chester, S. C. 


W. F. Howard has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving at the Williamston Mills, 
Williamston, S. C., having resigned a similar posi- 
tion at the Alice Mills, Easley, S. C. 


M. J. H. O’Kelly has accepted the position as 
master mechanic at the Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ga. He comes from Porterdale, Ga. 


W. A. Duke, overseer of carding at the Saxony 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., has resigned to accept a 
similar position with the Majestic Mills, Belmont, 
N. €. 


James Knight has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Pickett Mills, 
High Point, N. C. He comes from Charlotte, 
ae MG. 


M. T. Grimes has been appointed superintendent 
of the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill, No. 5, Pineville, 
N. C. He comes from Thomson, Ga. 
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W. H. Bigson, overseer of weaving at the Wylie 
Mills, Chester, S. C., has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Alice Mills, Easley, S. C. 


P. A. Gwaltney, overseer of carding and comb- 
ing at the Elizabeth Mills, Charlotte, N. C., has 
resigned to accept a position as overseer of card- 


ing at the Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, S. C. 


P. A. Smith, overseer of spinning at the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., has resigned to 
accept a similar position at the Canton Cotton 
Mills, Canton, Ga. 


J. C. Gambrell has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent at the Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Macon, Ga. J. R. Plunkett has accepted the 
position made vacant by the promotion of Mr. 
Gambrell. 

Fred H. Milnes has been appointed superin- 
tendent and manager of the Fradd & Wood Felt 
Mill, Manchester, N. H. He comes from Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


Herman E. Thompson has been appointed me- 
chanical superintendent of the Amoskeag Mfg. 
Co., Manchester, N. H., succeeding his brother, 
Albert W. Thompson, who has accepted a posi- 
tion at the Lowell Machine Shop. 


W. H. Leyfield has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Sawyer, Regan Co., 
Dalton, Mass. He comes from the Allen Woolen 
Mills, Rochester, N. Y. 


J. J. Driscoll has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Cumberland 
Mill, Lewiston, Me. 


Samuel J. Mellon, overseer of carding at the 
Agawam Co., Agawam, Mass., has resigned. 


Mr. Tillson has succeeded N. P. Kavanaugh as 
superintendent of the Rutholt Dye Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Heywood Ramsden, overseer of dyeing and fin- 
ishing at the Garland Woolen Co., Staffordville, 
Conn., has resigned and is succeeded by Jos. Cos- 
tine 


John L. Burton was elected agent of the Nash- 
awena Mills, New Bedford, Mass., at a recent 
meeting of the directors of that corporation. Mr. 
furton has been general superintendent of the 
mill. 


Howard W. Evans has been engaged as general 
manager of sales for the Best Mfg. Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., and will supervise the sales,'orders and 
engineering departments Mr. Evans was for- 
merly connected with the Crane Co. of Chicago 
in a similar position to the one he will fill with 
the Best Mfg. Co. The new catalogue of this 
concern is now ready for distribution. 


Henry Ray has been appointed second hand of 
carding at the Potomska Mill, New! Bedford, 
Mass., succeeding Charles Oman, who has ac- 
cepted the position as overseer of carding at the 
Booth Mfg. Co., same place. 


Harry Turner, foreman of the foreign waste de- 
partment of the Hadley division of the American 





Thread Co., Holyoke, Mass., has been promoted 
to the position of assistant manager of the cost 
department. 


Paul Westein has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the French River Textile Co., 
Mechanicsville, Conn, 


Duncan McKenzie has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Berkshire Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. He comes from Pawtucket, 
RK. i. 


Courtland C. Earle has accepted the position as 
general second hand of carding at the No. 1 and 
2 Mills of the Grant Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


George Belanger has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the Tarkiln Mill, Burrill- 
ville, R. I. He comes from Mapleville, R. I. 


Louis Pendergast has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the Agawam Co., Agawam, 
Mass. He comes from the Millers River Mfg. 
Co., Athol, Mass. 


George H. Norton has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Montmorency Cotton 
Mills, Montmorency Falls, P. Q., Canada. He 


comes from Uncasville, Conn. 


John Remington has been promoted to the po- 
sition of overseer of dyeing at the Nasonville 
Woolen Co., Nasonville, R. I. He was formerly 
second hand. 


Everett S. Wells has accepted a position at the 
Aetna Mills, Watertown, Mass. He was formerly 
with the Globe Woolen Co., Utica, N. Y. 


J. P. Goodrow has accepted the position of sec- 
ond hand in the weave room at the West Boylston 
Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Mass. He comes from 
the Slater Mills, Webster, Mass. 


George R. Thurston, formerly with the Textile 
Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, R. I., and 
assistant treasurer of the American Textile- Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., has resigned. 


S. B. Blair, overseer of spinning at the Holston 
Cotton Mills, Lenoir City, Tenn. has resigned 
to accept a similar position with the Knoxville 
Spinning Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


A. P. Smith, overseer of spinning at the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., has resigned 
to accept a similar position at Canton, Ga. 


F. L. Kettle, overseer of carding at the Athens 
Mfg. Co, Athens, Ga., has resigned to accept a 
position with the Southern Mfg. Co., of the same 
place. 


R. R. Blakely, formerly overseer of the cloth 
room at the Victor Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., has ac- 


cepted a similar position at the Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Samuel Taylor has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Dayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. He 


formerly held a similar position at the Soule Mill, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


William Patnod, second hand of weaving at the 
Stark Mill, Manchester, N. H., has been promoted 
to the position of overseer of weaving. 
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Herman Gruetzner has accepted.the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Capitol City Woolen 
Mills, Des Moines, Ia. He formerly held a sim- 
ilar position with the Oehrle Bros. Company, Phil- 


27 
adelphia 


John Nieison has been appointed superintendent 
of the Alpena Woolen Mills, Alpena, Mich. He 
comes from Litchfield, Minn. 


I. B. Covington, superintendent of the Albion 
Cotton Mills and the Mt. Holly Cotton Mills of 
Mt. Holly, N. C., has also taken charge of the 
Stanley Cotton Mills, Stanley, N. C. 


R. G. Williams has accepted the position as 
master mechanic at the Central Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala. 


Robert Latham, Jr., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Middleburg Mills, Batesburg, 


a 


W. O. Stowe has accepted the position as night 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Highland 


Park Mill, No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 


R. F. Coble, superintendent of the Pickett Mills, 
High Point, N. C., has resigned. He has been 
appointed general superintendent of the Atlas 
Mfg. Co., and the Huss Mfg. Co., of Bessemer 
City, N. C. 


J. D. Gallaway has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving at the Middleburg Mills, 
Batesburg, S. C. He comes from the Monaghan 
Mills, Greenville. S. C 


E. T. Barnes, formerly overseer of the spinning 
at the Granby Mills, Columbia, S. C., has accepted 
the position as overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Wallace Mills, Laurens, S. C. 

S. R. Lybrand. who has been with the Union 
Cotton Mills, Union, S. C., for a number of years, 
has been recently promoted to the position of 
overseer of spinning. 


James J. Ryan has accepted the position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Holden Leonard Com- 
pany, Bennington, Vt. He comes from Adams, 
Mass. 


John Scully has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Ellis Mills, Monson, Mass. 


C. H. Cook has accepted the position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Pondicherry Co., Bridgton, 
Me. He was formerly employed at the H. T. 
Murdock & Co.’s mill at Proctorsville, Vt. 


Albert J. Cole has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of overseer of finishing at the H. T. Murdock 
& Co.’s Mill, Proctorsville, Vt. He was formerly 
second hand. 


J. W. Bolton, general superintendent and O. B. 
Greene, assistant secretary and treasurer of the 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., Cleveland, O., have 
been elected directors of this company. 


James W. Allen, treasurer of the Dartmouth 
Mfg. Corp’n, New Bedford, Mass., has resigned. 
Clifton H. Bartlett has been appointed treasurer 
pro-tem. 


Joseph Seveney, for a number of years overseer 
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of the spinning department at the Chace Mills, 
Fall River, Mass., has resigned. He has accepted 

similar position at the Tecumseh Mills, same 
city. The employes presented him with a hand 


some ink well, 


fountain pen and a diamond stick 
pin 


Joseph Campbell, night watchman at the Lange- 
wald Woolen Co., Monson, Mass., has resigned 
and is succeeded by Paul Sherman. 


Leo Schindler, overseer of weaving at the Som- 
erset Woolen Co., Monson, Mass., has resigned. 
The weavers presented him with a meerschaum 
pipe, a smoking set and a box of cigars. He has 
accepted a similar position with the Garland 
Woolen Co., of Staffordville, Conn 


Frank Bulkeley Smith, treasurer and manager 
of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., has 
resigned. He has been elected treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the New England Cotton Yarn 
Co., of Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 


W. K. White has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Pauline Mills, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C. 


D. S. Reynolds has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Melville 
Mills, Cherryville, N. C. He comes from the 
Vivian Mills of this place. 


J. G. King, who has been superintendent of both 
the Elmira and Lakeside Mills at Burlington, N. 
C., has given up his position at the Lakeside Mill 
and will give his entire time to the Elmira Mill 


Lawrence Thompson will succeed J. G. King as 
superintendent of the Lakeside Mills, Burlington, 
N. C. He comes from Haw River, N. C. 


C. V. James has accepted the position as night 
overseer of carding and spinning at the Kindley 
Cotton Mill, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. He comes from 
the Cannon Mfg. Co., at Kannapolis, N. C. 


Tom J. Jones, overseer of spinning at the Swift 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., has resigned to accept 
a similar position with the Girard Cotton Mills, 
Girard, Ala. 


W. B. Sawyer, night overseer of carding and 
combing at the Marlboro No. 4 Mill, McColl, S 
C., has resigned. 


L. H. Hoover, overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Marlboro No. 2 Mill, McColl, S. C., has 
resigned to accept a similar position at Gastonia, 
N.C. C. K. Qvick succeeds Mr. Hoover at Mc- 
Con. S&S. <. 


John Tinkler, formerly overseer of carding at 
the Wylie Mill, Chester, S. C., has accepted the 
position as night overseer of carding at the Marl- 
boro No. 4 Mill, McColl, S. C. 


A. L. McCoombs, overseer of the cloth room 
at the Darlington Mfg. Company, Darlington, N. 
C., has resigned to accept a similar position with 
the Grendel Mill No. 1, Greenwood, S. C. 


J. E. Merchant has accepted a position as over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Hartsville Cotton 
Mills, Hartsville, S. C. He was formerly over- 
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seer of the Grendel No. 1 cloth room at Green- 
wood, S. C. 


Robert G. Campbell, for the past several years 
general superintendent of the White Oak and 
Proximity Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C., has 
tendered his resignation to take effect March 1. 


Walter McMann, overseer of bleaching at the 
New York Mills, New York Mills, N. Y., has re- 
signed. 


Emmet J. Shaughnessey, superintendent of the 
Southgate Woolen Mills, Worcester, Mass., has 
resigned to accept a position as assistant manager 
of a large mill in Raritan, N. J. S. E. Lancaster, 
who has been connected with the Ottaquechee 
Woolen Co., Evarts, Vt., will succeed Mr. Shaugh- 
nessey. 


Emanuel Ormerod, second hand at the Natick 
Mills, Natick, R. I., has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as second hand and designer at the Corr Mfg. 
Co., East Taunton, Mass. 


George L. Forrest, who has been superintend- 
ent of the East Brook Mfg. Co., Gardner, Mass., 
has resigned. His successor is John Shea, for- 
merly with the Alling Mills of Derby, Conn. 
Charles Elder, assistant superintendent of the 
East Brook Mfg. Co., has resigned. 


R. G. Mims has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Alexander City Cotton 
Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 


George H. Wilson, secretary of the U. S. Bob- 
bin & Shuttle Company, Providence, R. I., was 
elected to the office of treasurer of the concern, 
succeeding Col. H. Martin Brown. He will now 
hold the position of secretary-treasurer of the 
concern. 


Charles W. Lynch, for a number of years con- 
nected with the local Merrimack Woolen Mill, 
Dracut, Mass., as second hand in the carding de- 
partment, has accepted the position as overseer of 
carding at the Miller River Mfg. Co., Athol, Mass. 


James Keaton, superintendent of one of the 
branches of the Van Raalte Bros. Silk Co., Pater- 
son, N. J., has tendered his resignation. After 
March 1 Mr. Keating will be located with Julius 
Kayser & Co., at Sidney, N. Y. 


Archibald Ormiston, overseer of dyeing at the 
Strathmore Worsted Mills, Concord Junction, 
Mass., has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. He is succeeded by Geo. W. Davis of Law- 
rence, Mass. 


James H. H. Rose has accepted the position as 
second hand in the finishing department at the 
Sawyer-Regan Co., Dalton, Mass. 


John Donald has accepted the position as over- 
seer of sewing at the Narragansett Worsted Co., 
North Oxford, Mass. He comes from Dayville, 
Conn. 


J. H. Zanker, overseer of weaving at the Cleve- 
land Worsted Mills, Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned 
his position. 

Robert Armstrong, formerly with the Hartford 
Woolen Co., Hartford, Vt., has accepted the posi 


tion of overseer of dyeing at the Dexter, Rich- 
ards & Sons Co., Newport, N. H., succeeding 
Ulick Burke. 


Guy C. Templeton has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Sykes Woolen Mills, 
Reynoldsville, Pa. He comes from Greenville, 
mx. i. 


William Barras, for many years managing tex- 
tile plants in Philadelphia, is now connected with 
the Ontario Dyeing Co., mercerizers and dyers of 
yarns in Philadelphia, as an officer of the com- 
pany. 


Frank J. Nolan, formerly connected with 
D’Olier & Co., of Philadelphia, as salesman, has 
been appointed by the government to the position 
of mercantile appraiser and is now located at the 
New York Custom House. 


J. R. McMasters, connected with Joseph Greers, 
Emerald Mills, in Frankford, Philadelphia, for the 
past thirty years as manager, has retired from his 
position and is “now resting up.” It is reported 
in some quarters that it is Mr. McMaster’s inten- 
tion to equip a plant and start it up on his own 
account. 


Stanley H. Hart, textile inspector at the Schuy]l- 
kill Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa., is now located at 
Monson, Mass., where he is engaged in inspecting 
the uniform cloth contracts placed by the govern- 
ment with the Ellis Mills and Ricketts & Shaw. 


Henry L. Stewart. overseer of finishing at the 
Glen Worsted Co., Elmville, Conn., has severed 
his connection with that company. On resigning, 
the employes of this company presented him with 
a gold chain and charm. He is succeeded by 
William K. Mulligan, who formerly held this posi- 
tion. 


Charles L. Staples, agent of the Charles River 
Woolen Co., North Bellingham, Mass., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Dexter, Rich- 
ards & Sons Co., Newport, N. H., succeeding J. 
M. Masson, who resigned. 


Edward Heine has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving at the Somerset Woolen Co., 
Monson, Mass. He comes from Lowell, Mass. 


George F. Hussey, overseer of dressing at the 
Oakland Mfg. Co., Sykesville, Md., has resigned 
to accept a similar position at the Iroquis Mill, 
Saugus, Mass. 


George Uhlig has accepted the position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Otto Pietsch Dye Works, 
Milwaukee, Wis. He comes from Des Moines, 
Ta. 


Roy H. Spaulding, superintendent of the Squam 
Lake Mill, Ashland, N. H., has severed his con- 
nection with that company. 


James Taylor, who has been overseer of the 
embossing department at the Interlaken Print 
Works, Riverpoint, R. I., for the past twenty 
years, has resigned. His successor is Philip Em- 
mett. 


E. Kent Hubbard, president of the Russell Mfg. 
Co., Middletown, Conn., has resigned. William 
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H. Burrows, one of the directors, 
elected to succeed him. 


has been 


Thomas Ellis, overseer of the worsted spinning 
and twisting departments at the George H. Gil- 
bert Mfg. Co. mills at Ware, Mass., has resigned. 


Arthur Ducharme has succeeded P. J. Conway, 
who recently resigned as foreman of the upper 
weave room of the Manville Mill, Manville, R. I. 


James Shea, overseer of spinning at the Ray 
Mills, American Woolen Co., Franklin, Mass., has 
severed his connection with that company. He 
was presented with a handsome meerschaum pipe 
and box of cigars by the help of his department. 


Danforth H. Hathaway, treasurer of the Pilgrim 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., has resigned. Arthur 
C. Homer has been elected treasurer to succeed 
him. 


J. Edward Bryson, formerly overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Knoxville Woolen Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn., has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Thomaston Mills, Thomas- 
ton, 


O. L. Grice has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Fort Valley 
Cotton Mills, Fort Valley, Ga. 


. E. Osteen, formerly of the Brandon Mill, 
Greenville, S. C., has succeeded Frank Hamilton 
as superintendent of the Norris Mill, Cateechee, 
= &. 

W. M. Moore has been promoted from night 
overseer to that of day overseer of weaving at the 


Globe Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


J. P. McCraw has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Warrenville Cotton Mill, 
Warrenville, S. C. He comes from the Lydia 
Mills of Clinton, S. C. 


S. T. Daniels has been appointed overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Neuse Mfg. Co., 
Falls, N. C. 


Fred Rollins, formerly of Henrietta, N. C., has 
succeeded T. M. Hurt as overseer of weaving at 
the Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


T. M. Reeves, from Yorkville, S. C., has ac- 
cepted the position ” overseer of carding and 
spinning in Mill No. 1, at Lancaster, S. C. 


A. D. Lawn has i appointed superintendent 
of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
He comes from the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 


J. S. Drake has been appointed superintendent 
of the Exposition Cotton Mills, Athens, Ga. He 
comes from Winston-Salem, N. C. 

J. S. Drake has again accepted the superintend- 
ency of the Cochran Cotton Mill Co., Cochran, 
Ga., after an absence of a year. 


S. M. Smith, formerly overseer of spinning in 
Mill No. 3, of the Clifton Mfg. Co., has been ap- 
pointed stperintendent of the Converse Mills, 
Glendale, S. C., succeeding his father, S. G. 
Smith, who has resigned. 


G. H. Wentz has accepted the position as over- 
seer of the cloth and finishing rooms at the Cowi- 
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kee Cotton Mills, 


Eufaula, Ala. 
Sylacauga, Ala. 


He comes from 


R. P. Jackson has accepted the position as 
overseer of spinning at the Neely Mfg. Co., York- 
ville, S.C. He comes from Rock Hill, S. : 


W. C. Cessna, of Quitman, Ga., has accepted 


the position as overseer of carding at the Athens 
Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga. 


Ben Nuttall, superintendent of the cotton de- 
partment of the Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., has resigned and is now superintendent of 
the Munford Cotton Mills, Munford, Ala. 


J. B. Cleary, overseer of spinning at the Knox- 
ville Spinning Co., Knoxville, Tenn., has resigned 


to accept a similar position at the ‘Holston Mfg. 
Co., Lenoir City, Tenn. 


C. M. Rafter has succeeded C. H. Hammond as 
overseer of carding and spinning in Mill No. 1, at 
Fort Mill, S. C. He was formerly employed at 
the Arcade Mill at Rock Hill, S. C. 


D. C. Colvin has been appointed superintendent 
of the Anna Mill, Kings Mountain, N. C. He 
comes from Fountain Inn, S. C. 


J. B. Knight, overseer of spinning at the 
Georgia Mfg. Co., Gainesville, Ga., has resigned. 


J. T. Timmerman, overseer of spinning at the 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., has resigned 


to accept a similar position with the Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


J. L. Grant has accepted a position as over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Aragon Mills, Rock 
Hill, S.C. He comes from Marion, N. C. 


Edward Elliott has been promoted from second 


hand to overseer of spinning at the Catawba 
Mills, Newton, N. C. 


T. F. Hoy has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. 
C. He comes from Seneca, S. C. 


C. B. Johnson has accepted a position as over- 
seer of one of the weave rooms at the Augusta 


Factory, Augusta, Ga. W. E. Wall has also ac- 
cepted the position as overseer of one of the 
weave rooms at this same mill. 


M. H. Shea, 
Worsted Co., has resigned. 


F. S. Evans, president of the Panola Cotton 
Mill, Greenwood, S. C., has offered his resignation 
to the directors, and it is reported that it has been 
accepted. 


superintendent of the 


Crescent 
Monson, Mass., 


Sam Leach has been appointed superintendent of 
the Lymansville Company, Lymansville, R. I. He 
comes from the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


Wm. Walker, formerly 
Ottaauechee Woolen Co., 
chased the 
Mass. 


Fred S. Hunt, superintendent of the Martins- 
burg Worsted & Cassimere Co., Martinsburg, W. 
Va., has resigned to accept a similar position with 
a large mill at Louisville, Ky. 


superintendent of the 
of Evarts, Vt., has pur- 
Dawson Woolen Mills of Dawson, 
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DEATHS. 


inufacturer and 
at his home, 71 
at the age of 79 years 
th the Tillotson Woolen 
of the D. M. Collins 
( when he retired. 
a director of several banks, a life imsur- 
‘ompany and had other business 1n- 
His widow and two sons survive him. 


pany until 1907, 


Com] 


large 


Dallas, Texas, menager of the 
General Fire Extinguisher Co., of Texas, died 
suddenly at New Orleans, on January 20. 


John G. 


S. S. Smith, of 


Wright, one of the oldest and best 
known wool merchants in Boston, died at his 
home in Brookline, Mass., on January 31, at the 
age of 70 years. In 1884 he established the wool 
house of John G. Wright, Boston, dealing in do- 
mestic and foreign wools. Of late years the prin 
cipal business of the firm has been the importa- 
tion of Australian wools. Mr. Wright was a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, Boston Chamber of Commerce, and 
many social organizations. He was also a trus- 
tee of several charitable institutions 


William J. Burnham, for over half a century 
connected with the Hill Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me., 
died on February 18, following an operation for 
appendicitis. Mr. Burnham was born in Saco, Me., 
Dec. 22, 1835. After holding various responsible 
positions in the office of the Hill Mfg. Co., he was 
appointed superintendent in 1869 and held this po- 
sition to the day of his death. Mr. Burnham was 
widely known through his prominency in Mgsonry, 
having attained the thirty-third degree and having 
held numerous offices in nearly every body. He 
was at one time head of the grand lodge of Masons 
and the Grand Commandery, Knights Templar, in 
Maine. He is survived by one son, Eugene L. 
3urnham 


William V. Parker, of the firm of Charles Chip- 
man’s Sons, 88 Leonard St., New York City, died 
on Monday, February 26, at the age of 46 years. 
Mr. Parker was born February 12, 1866, at Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. He was the son of 
Joseph Parker, a prominent business man of that 
place He was a graduate of the Germantown 
Academy, under the present Professor Kershaw, 
and married Miss Elizabeth V. Chipman, the old- 
est daughter of Charles Chipman, and admitted to 
an interest in the business. Mr. Parker was very 
prominent with all the wholesale dry goods houses 
throughout the country, commanding a large 
trade by his well known integrity and square deal- 
ing. 

Robert M. Taggart, a retired cotton manufac- 
turer, died at Orange, N. J., January 24, after a 
brief illness. He inherited the large estate of 
James Taggart, the millionaire cotton manufac- 
turer, and was a 33d degree Mason. 


Captain Thomas K. Bates, for 47 years master 
mechanic at the Slater Mills, Webster, Mass., died 
suddenly at his home at the age of 77 years. 


M. Sinclair, 
ig co... 


cently, 


formerly agent of the 
East Rochester, N. H., died at 
aiter a long illness at the age 
Ile was employed as overseer of the 
lepartment of the No. 3 Cocheco Mill 
or a long time, later he was promoted to super 
intendent, which position he held until 1894, when 
he succeeded the late Charles E. Manson as agent 
his position he resigned in 1903. In 1905 he was 
appointed city assessor, which office he held at 
the time of his death. He was charter member 
of the Palestine Commandery, Knights Templar 
and belonged to many Masonic bodies. He is 
survived by a wife, a daughter and one son. 

H. C. Jones, superintendent and general man- 
ager of the firm of H. C. Jones & Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., died February 15. A widow and four 
children survive him. 


Charles M. Ellis, for twenty years overseer of 
the card room at the Putnam Woolen Co., Put- 
nam, Conn., died February 10, at the Day Kimball 
Hospital, Putnam, at the age of 57 years. 


William J. McDevitt, formerly a hosiery manu- 
facturer, died at his home in Atlantic City, N. J., 
after a long illness at the age of 78 years. While 
connected with the Thomas Dolan Carpet Mfg. 
Co., he patented a brush for sweeping threads 
from the looms, which yielded him a heavy roy- 
alty. 


Enoch Waite, one of the first felt manufactur- 
ers in this country, died at his home in Franklin, 
Mass., February 13, at the age of 79 years. Mr. 
Waite, with his partner, Joseph Waite, came from 
England to Lawrence, 50 years ago, and then be- 
gan the first manufacture of felt in this country. 
Mr. Waite afterward manufactured felt at Bush 
factory, then at Wrentham, and afterward opened 
four felt mills in Franklin and vicinity, which in- 
cluded planis at City Mills and Rockville. Twelve 
years ago he sold the Franklin Mill to the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company and has been agent of that 
company at Franklin since. A wife, two sons and 
one daughter survive him. 


John Shambow, owner and proprietor of the 
Shambow Shuttle Co., of Woonsocket, R. I., died 
suddenly, February 7th, at the age of 65 years. In 
1869 he engaged in the manufacture of shuttles. 
He has seen the industry grow and develop and at 
the time of his death, sold shuttles in various 
countries throughout the world. 


Samuel A. Clarke, president of the Clarke & 
Holsapple Mfg. Co., Cohoes, N. Y., died at his 
home in that city. Mr. Clarke was born in Co- 
hoes in 1856 and was an alumnus of Union Col- 
lege. He was president of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, composed of mill owners. 


George A. Gray, president and treasurer of the 
Gray Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., died on’ Thurs- 
day, February 8. By reason of the death of 
George A. Gray, the directors of the Gray Mfg. 
Co. have elected the following: president, L. L. 
Jenkins, vice-president, Thomas L. Craig; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. H. Separk; superintendent, 
J. L. Gray. 
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COTTON. 


New Mills. 

*Connecticut, Putnam. Work has already. been 
started on alterations and additions at the Mono- 
hansett Mill by the new Manhasset Mig. Co. The 
tire fabric department will have equipment of 
about 20,000 spindles and, as noted previously. 
there will also be a department for manufacturing 


absorbent cotton. The tire fabric will be made 
from Sea Island cotton. Preparatory, combing, 
spinning, twisting, spooling and weaving equip- 


ment has been contracted for. The capital stock 
of this new company is $175,000. Edwin V. Live- 
sey is president; R. H. Ballou, treasurer, and Wm. 
Bamber, superintendent. 


*North Carolina, Bladenboro. A site for the 
new Bladenboro Cotton Miils has been purchased. 
It is on the north side of the S. A. L. Railroad 
and about three-quarters of a mile from the sta- 
tion. The stockholders have been called upon 
for 25 per cent. of their subscriptions. The bids 
of contractors for the erection of a mill will be 
closed shortly and it is expected work will soon 
be started. It has been noted previously that R. C. 
Biberstein of Charlotte is the architect-engineer 
and has prepared plans for a 10,000-spindle hosiery 
yarn plant. The capital stock of the company is 
$300,000. H. C. Bridger is president and treas- 


urer; RL. Bridger, vice-president, and C. O. 
Bridger, secretary. 
North Carolina, Charlotte. Plans being made 


by O. A. Robbins, treasurer of the Thayer Mfg. 
Co., will call for a 2-story mill for carding and 
spinning with a I-story weave shed adjoining. 
The capacity will be 25,000 spindles and 500 looms 
for making fine grade goods of combed Egyptian 
cotton. A site has been purchased at the inter- 
section of the Seaboard Air Line tracks and the 
Piedmont Northern Electric Railway. This con- 
cern has capital stock of $500,000. J. T. Lincoln 
of Fall River is president; O. A. Robbins, Char- 
lotte, treasurer; Wm. E. Fuller, Jr., Fall River, 
clerk. Among the directors are Albert A. Jenks 
and Leon W. Campbell of Pawtucket; C. B. Skip- 
per, who will be superintendent, and John H. 
Mayes of Charlotte. 


North Carolina, High Point. W. H. Ragan is 
interested in building a 5,000-spindle mill at this 
place to manufacture coarse yarns. As noted pre- 
viously, Mr. Ragan recently sold his interest in 
the Arlington Cotton Mills at Gastonia. 


North Carolina, Newton. The mill built some 
time ago by the Ridgview Cotton Mills, which 
never was equipped with machinery, has been pur- 
chased by W. H. Shuford of Hickory, who will 
equip it with 5,000 spindles and preparatory ma- 
chinery for making cotton yarns. 





*Tennessee, Nashville. Active work of solicit 
ing subscriptions to the 


capital stock of the pro 
which it is hoped to es- 
and it is said the proposi- 


with the endorsement of 


posed new cotton mill, 
tablish here, has begun, 
tion is meeting 


many of 
the leading business men C. O. Vantrese and 
the firm of Crockett & Stribling have charge of 
the solicitation of subscriptions. Thos. A. Miller 


of Greenville, S. C., who is the promoter, is in 
Nashville, actively cooperating with the local men 
who have been interested 


As noted previously, 
it is planned to build a 


mill for making a fine 
grade of goods and to have equipment of 20,000 
spindles and 500 looms. The capital stock will be 
$500,000, half of which will be invested by outside 
capital represented by Mr. Miller 
Nashville investors. 


Texas, Post. H. W. Fairbanks, who will have 
full supervision of the construction and operation 
of the cotton mill to be built here by C. W. Post, 
the cereal food manufacturer of Battle Creek, 
Mich., has completed preliminary details and will 
soon authorize the beginning of construction work 
on the buildings. A full report of this project, 
which is for the building of a 10,000-spindle cot- 
ton sheeting mill, has been given previously. 


and half by 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Alabama, Siluria. Enlargements at the Buck 
Creek Cotton Mills, formerly known as the Siluria 
Cotton Mill Co., are about completed. Reports 
of these enlargements have been given previously. 


Connecticut, Danielson. The capital of. the 
Connecticut Mills Co. has been increased to $100,- 
coo and another mill has been leased which is 
about 200 feet trom the present mill at Danielson. 
Considerable additional equipment has been or- 
dered. This concern makes tire fabrics which are 
sold by R. J. Caldwell Co., commission merchants, 
at 374 Broadway, New York. R. J. Caldwell is 
the vice-president. 

*Connecticut, Killingly. 
chinery for the Killingly Mfg. Co. has arrived. 
The gas plant by which the mill was formerly 
lighted will be done away with and electric light- 
ing installed. 


Some of the new ma- 


Connecticut, Willimantic. The American 
Thread Co. will build during the year an electric 
power plant at the Willimantic Mills to occupy a 
site across the river and below No. 4 Mill. In 
addition it is said that one of the engines in one 
of the mills will be replaced. At an early date 
work is to be started on a new plant for the spool 
making department. This building probably will 
be located near the present plant. 


*Georgia, Griffin. The following directors have 
been elected by the Georgia Cotton Mills: Clyde 
L. Kink, chairman, Bolling H. Jones, J. H. Nun- 
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nally, Sam D. Carter and D. W. Manley of At- 
lanta, Roswell H. Drake and H. H. Bass of Griffin, 
W. J. H. Pitts of Waverley Hall, and A. Minnis 
of Savannah. It has been noted previously that 
this company will operate the Spalding, Central 
and Boyd-Mangham Mills. About $25,000 will be 
expended for improvements. 


*Maryland, Baltimore. All preliminary steps 
toward building the projected enlargement are 
being made by Wm. E. Hooper & Sons Co. 
Plans have been completed for a four-story brick 
mill, 146 by 240 feet, and bids have been invited. 
If built it will be equipped with electric lighting 
and steam heat, besides all the latest manufactur- 
ing accessories. An increase of perhaps 50 per 
cent. in the capacity of the plant will be made. 
There is little doubt that the enlargement will be 
carried through and that a start will be made 
within the next sixty days. 


Massachusetts, Easthampton. In _ connection 
with the improvements at the plant of the West 
Boylston Mfg. Co., one story will be added to No. 
4 Mill, 326 by 117 ft., and a new 3-story mill, 272 
by 117 ft., will be built with a 4-story ell, 140 by 
120 ft. It was noted previously that improvements 
would be made in the carding, combing and spin- 
ning departments and 4,400 spindles installed. 
The new construction will give a still further in- 
crease in the spinning department and enlarge the 
weaving department. 


Massachusetts, West Warren. One hundred and 
twelve new automatic looms are being set up in 
No. 1 Mill of the Warren Cotton Mills of the 
Thorndike Co. New electric lights are being in- 
stalled to take the place of old arc lights. Other 
recent improvements include extending the cloth 
room from 150 feet to 500 feet in length and the 
construction of a new machine and carpenter shop, 
a brick structure measuring about 150 feet long 
by 50 feet wide. In the dry house two new stock 
driers have been put in. 


*Mississippi, Meridian. Officers have been 
elected by the Lauderdale Cotton Mills, a reor- 
ganization of the Meridian Cotton Mills, as fol- 
lows: H. M. Threefoot, president; E. Cahn, Sr., 
vice-president; Marks Rothenburg, secretary and 
treasurer, and C. W. Hancox, superintendent. 
The capital stock is $130,000. This plant contains 
12,000 spindles and 400 looms with complete dye 
house and steam power plant. It will be started 
up on chambrays, denims, ginghams, plaids and 
other colored cotton goods after improvements 
are made, which will cost approximately $10,000. 


New Hampshire, Dover. New finishing ma- 
chinery is being installed in the Cocheco Dept. of 
the Pacific Mills. Some of the old machinery that 
has not been used for several years is being taken 
out and shipped to Lawrence. 


*New York, Lockport. Equipment is being in- 
stalled in the new weave shed of the Niagara 
Textile Co., and the concern expects to have the 
new looms running next month. 


North Carolina, Graham. An addition to be 
equipped with the nappers now in the mill will be 
built by the Travora Mfg. Co. The addition will 
be 64 by 60 feet. It has been noted previously 
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that a weave shed would be built and some of the 


looms moved out of the lower floor of the present 
mill. 


North Carolina, Kannapolis. The Cannon Mfg. 
Co. has decided to construct an additional build- 
ing at the Kannapolis plant and install 5,000 spin- 
dles with looms to weave the product. Towels, 
crashes, sheetings and similar cloths are manufac- 


tured. The main plant is at Concord. Work on 
the addition has been started. 


North Carolina, Lumberton. Additional cards 
have been ordered by the Lumberton Cotton 
Mills and the Jennings Cotton Mill Co. No fur- 
ther improvements are contemplated. 


North Carolina, Rockingham. An order for new 


dyeing equipment has been placed by the Rober- 
del Mfg. Co. 


*North Carolina, Thomasville. Manufacturing 
has been started in the recently completed addi- 
tion of the Amazon Cotton Mills. A_ building, 
100 by 125 ft., was constructed and 6,000 spindles 
with preparatory machinery installed. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. Tentative plans are 
being prepared for the erection of a large weave 
shed at the Interlaken Mill’s plant at Harris. The 
new building will be several hundred feet long, 
extending from Main St. to Mill St., and more 
than 100 feet wide, extending from the main fac- 
tory to Broad St. Book cloths and similar fab- 
rics are manufactured on present equipment of 
26,000 spindles and 528 looms. The main office is 
in the Butler Exchange, Providence. 


*South Carolina, Chester. One hundred new 
box looms for weaving dress ginghams will be 
installed in the Springstein Mills. 


South Carolina, Liberty. An increase of about 
40 per cent. will be made in the equipment of the 


Maplecroft Mills. Machinery contracts have been 
placed. 


*South Carolina, Whitmire. Work is just begin- 
ning on the new mill for the Glenn-Lowrey Mfg. 
Co., which is to be equipped with 30,000 spindles 


and 700 looms for making print cloth. T. C. 
Thompson & Bros. will do the construction work. 
This company has capital stock of $1,250,000. W. 
Coleman is president; R. R. Jeter, treasurer; T. 
W. Coleman, secretary, and G. H. Leitner, super- 


intendent. The ‘plant is operated by electric 
power. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*Alabama, Ellawhite. A. L. Morgan and asso- 
ciates, who purchased the Ellawhite Cotton Mills, 
have organized the Canebrake Cotton Mills with 
capital stock of $80,000 to operate the plant. The 
property was bought for $63,000. Officers have 
been elected as follows: S. T. Whitfield, ‘presi- 
dent; F. Meyer, vice-president, and A. L. Morgan, 
secretary. The plant contains 10,000 spindles and 
will manufacture for the present 2/16s yarns. The 
mill is being overhauled and put in first class con- 
dition and the officers hope to finish this work and 
to start up within four to six weeks. 


*North Carolina, High Point. R. F. Coble has 
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been engaged as superintendent of the new Pick- 
ett Cotton Mill and efforts are being made to 
have the plant equipped and everything in readi- 
ness to begin manufacturing by the first of March. 


South Carolina, Newberry. Operations have 
been begun in the Oakland Cotton Mills. Walter 
H. Hunt is president of the company which has 
capital stock of $400,000. The equipment is 20,- 
ooo spindles and 500 looms for making sheetings. 


New Mills. 


*Massachusetts, Oxford. A new mill will be 
built during the spring by Andrew Howarth & 
Son to replace the Oxford Woolen Mills; recently 
burned. They plan to resume manufacturing some 
time in the summer. The equipment will consist 
of 5 sets of cards and 40 looms to manufacture 
fine white flannels and employment given to about 
60 hands. There will be a dye house for dyeing 
raw stock and the plant will be operated by steam 
and water power. A. P. Howarth attends to the 
buying and Robt. B. Taft is superintendent. New 
equipment throughout will be required and no con- 
tracts of any kind have been placed. 


*Pennsylvania, Easton. Plans have been made 
for the proposed plant of John Crossley & Sons, 
Ltd., the English carpet manufacturers, to be 
located at Valley Ave. and Line St., South Side, 
and estimates are now being secured from con- 
tractors. The main building will be two stories 
high, of reinforced concrete, 62 by 223 ft.; it will 
be constructed so that additional stories may be 
built on if an enlargement is necssary. The 
weave shed will be one story, with saw tooth roof, 
209 by 128 {t.; the shipping room will be one story, 
50 by 47 ft.; a reinforced concrete cistern or reser- 
voir with a capacity of 350,000 gallons will be built 
for fire purposes and for water supply. Mr. Cross- 
ley will come to this country before the end of 
February, and it is expected that if the weather 
permits work will be started on the buildings early 
in March. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Penn Novelty 
Works, with Turner & Higgins as proprietors, 
have leased the two upper floors in the building 
at the N. E. corner of Howard and Palmer Sts. 
They have installed 10 looms which they are oper- 
ating on carpets and rugs. The product is sold 
direct. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Canada, Nova Scotia, Amherst. New machin- 
ery equipment is arriving for the Hewson Pure 
Wool Textiles, Ltd., formerly the Hewson Woolen 
Mills. It was reported some time ago that the 
old mules would be lengthened out, but this plan 
was changed. Contract has been awarded for two 
new mules of 300 spindles each and a set of cards. 
A new napper, 2 spoolers and a washer and full- 
ing mill are being set up and additional spoolers 
have been ordered. A new concrete floor is being 
laid in the basement of the new mill and the 
washing and dyeing equipment will be moved to 
this room. 
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*Canada, Ontario, Bancroft. David Fuller, pro- 


prietor of the Bancroft Woolen Mills, suffered a 


He carried no in- 
The mill will be rebuilt as soon as pos- 


total loss in the recent fire. 
surance. 
sible. 


Maine, Skowhegan. As a result of the recent 
fire which destroyed the dye house of the Marston 
Worsted Co. it has been considered advisable to 
reorganize the company and secure additional 
capital. Through the efforts of the Skowhegan 
Board of Trade and some of the progressive citi- 
zens $10,000 has been raised locally which, with 
additional capital to be secured by E. B. Moore, 
the New York selling agent, and N. B. K. Brooks 
of Boston, the treasurer, will give $100,000 addi- 
tional capital. Work was started during the week 
to clear the site of the dye house preparatory to 
rebuilding. It is planned to have the new building 
ready for occupation in about two months. 


*Massachusetts, Cherry Valley. Reports that 
the Valley Woolen Mill will build a new weave 
shed are incorrect. The only change being made 
is the addition of 10 looms. 


_ *Massachusetts, East Douglas. Improvements 
in the spinning department at the mill of W. E. 
Hayward & Co. consist of the installation of four 


modern spinning frames to replace old style 
frames. 


Massachusetts, Franklin. It is reported the 
American Felt Co. will build a large brick plaster 
house on the land adjoining its plant, recently pur- 
chased. 


*Massachusetts, Rochdale. The addition to the 
mill of E. G. Carlton & Sons is completed and the 
plant will be shut down for a few days in order 
that the shafting may be connected with the main 
building. A full report of the changes have been 
given previously. 


_ *Massachusetts, South Barre. More extensive 
improvements are being made and contemplated 
by the Barre Wool Combing Co., Ltd., than were 
given in the first reports. A pair of new water 
wheels are being installed in place of one new 
wheel, and this will largely increase the water 
power of the plant. Besides preparing plans for 
a large new spinning mill to be erected during the 
year for the Nornay Worsted Co., if business war- 
rants this enlargement, plans are also being drawn 
for a large new storehouse to take care of the 
ever-increasing business of the combing company. 
A general store and post office and many other 
additions to the village are also planned. Francis 
Willey of Bradford, England, is president; F. Ver- 
non Willey, also of Bradford, is treasurer, and R. 
G. Thompson is agent and buyer. The combing 
plant contains 59 combs and 52 worsted cards 
which are driven by steam and water power, elec- 
trically applied. 


Minnesota, Duluth. The Patrick Woolen Co. 
F. A. Patrick Co., proprietors, are interested in 
new or second-hand machiney as fellows: a du- 
plex burr picker, a rag picker, a lumper, a 36- 
inch automatic feed for wool washer, a dressing 
frame with compressor and beamer, 6 4 by 4 
box, 25 harness, brake looms with 92-inch reed 
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and a 40 or 50-spindle 
X. Weichert is manager and 


West Swanzey In addition 
f new looms, recently re- 
indles have been installed in 


Home Ste ad W oolen Co 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
the branch plant at 11th and Diamond Sts., con- 
taining 44 looms, operated by Joseph Greer, will 
be removed to the main mill in Frankford. It is 
said that additional machinery will be installed in 
the dyeing and finishing department. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. F. A. Bockmann & 
Co. are increasing their equipment by the installa- 
tion of 20 looms recently purchased by them at 
the sale of the Southwark Mills Co. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Andrews Mill 
Co. of Frankford recently purchased 32 looms at 
the Southwark Mills sale, which they are now re- 
moving and setting up preparatory to operating 
them in conjunction with the balance of their 
equipment. 


Rhode Island, Ashaway. Five additional looms 
are to be installed by the Ashaway Woolen Co. 
Overtime work has been started in the carding 
and spinning room. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

*Massachusetts, North Bellingham. The plants 
of the Charles River Woolen Co. in North Bell- 
ingham and Franklin are about to shut down. 
Both properties are for sale as the company will 
liquidate its affairs. Chas. L. Staples, the agent, 
has become superintendent for Dexter Richards 
& Sons Co., at Newport, N. H. 


New Mills. : 


*Canada, Ontario, Guelph. A building has been 
purchased by the Colonial Knitting Co. and man- 
ufacturing will be started in March with about 40 
hands. Sweaters, fancy knit goods and similar 
lines will be made, and it is expected that eventu- 
ally a worsted spinning department will be estab- 
lished. The capital stock is $100,000. Winthrop 
H. Moore, formerly connected with the sweater 
department, of Penman’s, Ltd., is president, gen- 
eral manager and buyer, and John P. Summons 
is secretary. The plant will be operated by elec- 
tric power. 


Canada, Ontario, Toronto. P. N. MacGachen, 
28-30 Wellington St., is arranging for the installa- 
tion of knitting machines for making a line of 
high grade knitted neckties, which he will sell 
cirect 

*Indiana, Union City. Preparations are being 


made by Frederick Batzer to manufacture hosiery. 
Mr. Batzer’s address is 408 South Howard St. 


Massachusetts, Boston. A new concern known 
as the National Knitting Co., Inc., has been 
granted a charter with capital stock of $20,000. D. 


M. Gold is president and buyer, and Louis Lotow, 
treasurer. A plant for manufacturing men’s, wo- 
men’s and children’s sweaters and hand crocheted 


caps has been established at 386 Harrison Ave 


New York, Brooklyn. A_ knitting plant has 
been established at 427 Hart St. by men who wil! 
operate under the name of the Phoenix Knitting 
Mills. Sweater coats and aviation caps will be the 
chief products 

New York, Brooklyn. Twelve knitting ma- 
chines have been installed at 913 Gates Ave. by a 
new concern known as the Milton Mig. Co. and 
are being operated on a line of knitted silk neck- 
ties. 


*New York, New York City. Dorfman Bros 
have installed 10 latch needle knitting machines 
and 2 flat knitting machines at 195 Allen St., and 
are manufacturing cotton and silk knitted neck- 
wear, operating by electric power. Crocheted silk. 
artificial silk and cotton yarns are bought. Abra- 
ham Dorfman is the president and buyer. 


New York, New York City. The Phillips Knit- 
ting Mills, 285 Broadway, have installed 10 knit- 
ters, on which they are manufacturing high grade 
knitted silk neckwear. 


North Carolina, Robersonville. It is reported 
the Robersonville Hosiery Mfg. Co. is to install 
hosiery machinery. The buildings have been com- 
pleted for some time and recently the company 
has endeavored to interest a practical man with 
capital who would take charge. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Nuidea Knit- 
ting Company, with John L. Sutphen as manager, 
has installed knitting machines at 623 E. West- 
moreland St., for manufacturing knitted silk ties 
and cravats, selling product direct. The plant is 
run by electric power. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Stein & Sond- 
heimer, occupying the third floor of the building 
at 112 North 12th St., are installing a number of 
knitting machines on which they will manufacture 
high grade silk neckties and sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. B. Weisberg is 
starting up the Crown Knitting Mills at 222 
Market St., in which he will manufacture a line of 
high grade silk knitted neckties. His present 
equipment consists of 6 knitters and 10 sewing 
machines, which will be greatly increased as the 
business progresses. He will buy silk, art silk and 
mercerized yarns. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. S. Landau of Vine- 
land, N. J., is reported as having leased two floors 
in the building at 10 South 4th St., in which he 
will install equipment for the manufacture of high 
grade silk neckties, the plant to be under the man- 
agement of his son. 


Tennessee, Rogersville. A. B. Rogan, of Rogan 
Son & Nice, wholesale and retail dealers in hard- 
ware, groceries, machinery, etc., is interested in 
establishing a knitting plant at Rogersville, for 
making sweaters and fancy knit goods. He is in- 
terested in necessary machinery equipment. 
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*Wisconsin, Eagle River. Operations have 
been started in the branch plant of the Saxony 
Knitting Works of Appleton. It is understood 
that 20 knitting machines have been moved from 
the main plant and are being operated on mittens 
and gloves. According to report, the entire 
equipment may be moved from Appleton to Eagle 
River, and other lines of knitted goods made. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Canada, Ontario, Toronto. The Scott Knitting 


Co., T. Eaton Co. and J. Jenry Peters Co., all of 
Toronto, have installed knitting machines for 
making knitted silk neckties. 


Canada, Ontario, Paris. It is reported that the 
Penman’s I.td., manufacturers of all kinds of knit 
goods of cotton, wool, worsted and merino yarns, 
have recently installed a number of knitting ma- 
chines on which they are manufacturing a line of 
knitted silk neckties. 


*Michigan, Bay City. The Vassar Knitting 
Works will begin operations next week in the new 
quarters at the corner of Jackson and 11th Sts. 
Practically all the machinery has been removed 
from Vassar, and is being installed on the third 
floor, which for the time being will be the only 
part of the building used. The company is under- 
stood to be making arrangements for additional 
capital which will enable it to increase its output. 


Men’s, women’s and children’s cardigans, sweat- 
ers, fancy knit goods, mittens and gloves are 
manufactured. 

Michigan, Grand Rapids. Five new knitting 


Swiss Ameri- 
recently took 
it occupies at 


machines have been installed in the 
can Knitting Mills. This company 
over the third floor in the building 


Front and Allen Sts. They are making a patent 
union suit which is meeting with favor in the 
trade. 

*New Jersey, Dover. Work has been started 


on the extensive enlargement to be made by Paul 
Guenther, Inc., manufacturers of men’s and wo- 
men’s full fashioned silk hosiery. As noted pre- 
viously, the capacity is to be increased about one- 
third. 


New York, Brooklyn. S. Shiendelman & Co., 
proprietors of the Liberty Knitting Mills, 2t 
3oerum St., whose plant was destroyed by fire 
early in January, will rebuild in Brooklyn. For 
the present, a plant is being operated in Paterson, 
N. J., as noted previously, and this will be con- 
tinued until the new plant in Brooklyn is com- 
pleted. The New York address is 15-19 East 
4th St. 


New York, Brooklyn. The Williamsburg Knit- 
ting Mills at Bogart and Rock Sts., manufactur- 
ers of sweater coats on 50 knitting and 18 sewing 
machines, have tecently installed a number of 
knitting machines on which they are making a line 
of high grade silk neckties. 


New York, Brooklyn. Treinis Bros., manufac- 
turers of athletic knit goods, contemplate building 
a factory to be equipped for bleaching and dyeing. 
They will have capacity for dyeing and bleaching 
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about 2,500 pounds of woolen and worsted yarn 
per week, also for dyeing and bleaching cotton 
jersey cloth. 


New York, New York City. Max Hirshberg, 
president and treasurer of the Northern Knitting 
Mills, has returned from abroad where he pur- 
chased a number of knitting machines for manu- 
facturing women’s and misses’ sweaters. 


*New York, Norwich. An increase has been 
made in the capital stock of the Norwich Knitting 
Co. from $100,000 to $150,000 to provide for a 
large increase in the present equipment, which will 
amount practically to doubling the production. 
As noted in an earlier report, the concern has 
bought the plant of the John Erskine Ribbon Co., 
which recently decided to liquidate, and will oc- 
cupy the building. Men’s and boys’ union and 
two-piece suits in underwear and jersey sweaters 
are manufactured. J. B. Turner is president; J. O. 
H. Reed, treasurer, and Fred H. O’Hara, man- 
ager and buyer. 





Pennsylvania, Bangor. Larger quarters on 
South Murray St. have been purchased by the 
Bangor Silk Knitting Co. Henry Berendsen is 
president and manager. It is intended to remove 
the equipment at once from the present plant to 
the new quarters, which were formerly used as a 
machine shop, and gradually to increase the num- 
ber of hands employed from 35 to 80. The 
amount paid for the new quarters is in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000. This concern manufactures 
men’s, women’s and misses’ silk hosiery and has 
equipment of I1 knitting and 3 sewing machines. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Clark Manu- 
facturing Co., now engaged in the manufacture of 
hosiery in the Cope Mill at Pastorius and Osceola 
Sts., Germantown, are installing a number of new 
knitters on which they will manufacture fine siik 
knitted neckties. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Federal Knit- 
ting Co., which installed a number of knitting 
machines on Ontario St., below 5th, has removed 
to the Fretz Building, 1toth and Diamond Sts., 
where a number of new machines have been in- 
stalled for the manufacture of knitted silk neck- 
ties. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Several full fash- 
ioned machines which have been imported are be- 
ing installed by the Royal Knitting Mills Co. 
1427 Catharine St. This equipment will be used 
for making a line of high grade silk knitted ties. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Sheplan & Sabul, 
534 North 3d St., expect to move to the 3-story 
brick building at the S. E. corner of Randolph St. 
and Fairmont Ave., which they purchased in Janu- 
ary, before the end of March. It is stated that 
no immediate increase in machinery equipment 
will be made. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Belmont Knit- 
ting Mills at 1302 W. Columbia Ave., report that 
they are very busy on knitted silk neckties. They 


have appointed agents in different sections of the 
country and are now arranging for the installation 
of a number of new knitters with a view of largely 
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increasing their 


direct. 


production. They are selling 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Lebro Knit- 
ting Mills at 8th and Wallace Sts., operated on 
sweater coats, etc., which were recently burned 
out, are being put in readiness for reequipment. 
The building is being repaired and the equipment 
is also being put in good condition and will be 
installed as soon as the buildings are ready. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Enlarged quarters 
necessitated by growing business and the installa- 
tion of additional machinery, has compelled the 
Red Star Knitting Mills, manufacturers of sweater 
coats, to'remove their plant from 3d St., above 
Arch, to 117 N. 4th St 


Mills Starting Up. 

New Hampshire, Nashua. A mew _ concern 
known as Burns & Snow has purchased the plant 
and business of the Granite State Knitting Co. 
and expect to begin manufacturing next week, 
making knit worsted gloves for men, women and 
children. About 25 hands will be employed. 


New Jersey, Camden. The Camden Knit Goods 
Company, with a capital of $125,000, has been 
chartered in this city. The incorporators are 
Louis Engle, C. Engle and S. Moscowitz. This 
concern will take over the plant formerly run 
under the name of the Merrimac Mfg. Co., lo- 
cated at West and Senate Sts., containing 10 knit- 
ters and 10 sewing machines, operated on wo- 
men’s ribbed vests, etc., and start it up at once 
on the same line of goods. 


‘New York, Whitesboro. Manufacturing will be 
resumed Monday morning at the Alliance Knit- 
ting Mills of Chas. A. Powell, recently damaged 
by fire. 


New Mills. 

New Jersey, Paterson. Oppenheimer, Stern & 
Hacker have started up a plant in the Ward St. 
Mills with Daniel Cook as superintendent, for the 
manufacture of chiffon veilings, the equipment 
consisting of 10 looms. The firm also operates 
40 looms in another mill in Pennsylvania. 


New York, Astoria. T. A. Robinson, until 
recently superintendent for M. C. Migel & Co., 
broad silk manufacturers, is starting a broad silk 
plant at Franklin and Munsen Sts. Thirty extra- 
wide looms will complete the first installation of 
machinery and only novelties will be made. 


*Pennsylvania, Egypt. The mill of the new H. 
J. Feldhege Silk Mfg. Co., a building 160 by 60 
feet, was completed in ninety days from the time 
of beginning construction work. Seventy-two 
loons will be installed at once, and later an in- 
crease will be made to 84 looms, which is the 
capacity of the new mill. A high grade of silk 
goods will be produced. Elvin T. Zellner is presi- 
dent and H. J. Feldhege, treasurer and manager. 
As noted in earlier reports, the company has capi- 
tal stock of $30,000. 
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*Pennsylvania, Johnstown. It is expected the 
new silk mill of the Buser Silk Co. will be in 
operation within a month. Dan R. Schnabel, who 
represents the company locallv. is securing neces- 
sary help. As noted previously, the Buser Silk 
Co. succeeds the Peerless Silk Co., Passaic, N. J., 
and has leased manufacturing space in Johnstown, 
and will operate about 40 looms here on silk 
ribbons. 


*Pennsylvania, Northampton. D. G. Dery’s new 
mill in this town has reached the third floor and 
part of the equipment has been ordered. This is 
one of ten mills now operated by Mr. Dery in 
we sections of this State and in New Eng- 
and, 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Pennsylvania, Catasauqua. The Catasauqua 
Silk Company are increasing their capacity by 
taking over more floor space in the building in 
which their plant is located. 


*Pennsylvania, Fullerton. McBride Bros. are 
having the roof placed on their new addition and 
the machinery will be installed by February 15th. 
They are now manufacturing broad silks on 24 
looms and the new installation will consist of 24 
more. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Sauquoit Silk 


Co., Clarissa St. and Hunting Park Ave., will in- 
crease their equipment by the installation of 50 
broad looms and will also make a further installa- 
tion of looms built in their own shops 


Mills Starting Up. 

Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. John Mulligan of 
Summit, N. J., has purchased the Chambersburg 
Silk Mill, an idle property, and will operate it 
under the style of the Chambersburg Textile Co., 
a new corporation with capital stock of $125,000. 
Mr. Mulligan is president and chief stockholder. 
The buildings will be repaired and the machinery 
put into condition for manufacturing at once. 
The price paid for the property was $35,000. Ac- 
cording to reports, a number of new looms are to 
be installed during the next few months and the 
plant will be made one of the most complete mills 
of its kind in Pennsylvania. 


*Pennsylvania, Kutztown. D. G. Dery has 
started up the silk mill formerly operated by the 
Hill Silk Mfg. Co. and is making dress silks. The 
plant contains 135 looms. Mr. Dery has secured 
an option on the purchase of the property for $18,- 
000 which he will probably exercise. Until it is 
definitely known whether the property is to be 
purchased there will be no changes. The main 
office of the D. G. Dery Mills is at Catasauqua. 


ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


*Connecticut, Ansonia. Work has been started 
on the new 5-story concrete factory building for 
the Ansonia O. & C. Co. 


*Connecticut, Bridgeport. Work has been 
started on the new brick mill for the Bias Narrow 
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Fabric Co. which will give 25,000 additional square 
feet of manufacturing space. F. C. Barton of 
New York is president, and H. R. Mitchell, su- 
perintendent. Plain and fancy bindings are made. 


Connecticut, New Hartford. The Touraine Co., 
lace manufacturers, who will occupy part of the 
Greenwood Mill, have had plans drawn for a I- 
story addition, 56 by 200 ft., to be of concrete 
construction and to be used for a weave shed. 
They are interested in information and prices on 
dyeing, bleaching, finishing and other machinery 
and supplies. 


Massachusetts, Boston. A plant has not been 
secured by the American Cotton Waste Co., incor- 
porated last December with a capital stock of 
$250,000 to sort and clean cotton waste. Edward 
Heaton and Joseph P. Gillette, the president and 
treasurer respectively, have in view two proper- 
ties, neither of which, however, fulfills all the re- 
quirements and a further search is being made for 
a property which combines as many as possible 
of the facilities required in their business, one of 
which is a daily supply of 500,000 gallons of fresh 
water. Mr. Heaton was formerly engaged in the 
cotton waste business in England, but since com- 
ing to this country has been in the electrical busi- 
ness with Mr. Gillette at 31 Hartford St., Boston, 
under the style of the Copley Co. Some of the 
machinery equipment to be used in the cotton 
waste business will be imported and some will be 
built especially for the new concern. The address 
is the American Cotton Waste Co., 31 Hartford 
St., Boston. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Barbour. Flax 
Spinning Co., Inc., has notified tenants in the 
Granite Mill to vacate in the spring, as the thread 
company proposes to establish a linen thread plant 
in the building. Originally it was intended to es- 
tablish the new plant in Newark, but it has been 
finally decided to locate in this city. It is ex- 
pected about 200 hands will be employed and that 
manufacturing will be started about June 1. The 
Linen Thread Co. controls the Barbour Flax 
Spinning Co. 


New York, Brooklyn. Davis & Quick, dyers, 
bleachers and finishers of cotton and cotton and 
silk goods, will increase their capacity by building 
a large addition. Work on the enlargement will 
be started at once. The plant is located at 307- 
19 St. Marks Ave. 


*New York, Cohoes. Organization has been 
effected by the Enterprise Garnetting Co., with 
Frank B. Graves of Albany, president; Chas. E. 
McKim, vice-president; James F. Kearney, Co- 
hoes, secretary and superintendent, and Geo. C. 
Angus, treasurer. Mr. Graves will do the buying. 
As noted previously, this concern will manufacture 
garnetted shoddies in cotton, wool and merino, 
also cotton and wool waste for wiping and pack- 
ing purposes, and has taken over the old 6-set 
sweater mill formerly operated by the Roff Un- 
derwear Co. Manufacturing will be started April 
1 with 9 garnetts, 7 pickers, 1 waste picker, 2 dust- 
ers, 1 burr picker, 1 lapper and 6 cards. 


New York, Minetto. A new boiler house will 
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be constructed by the Minetto-Meriden Co. at an 
estimated cost of $35,000. The building will be 
approximately Ioo feet square. 


*Pennsylvania, Allentown. Work of doubling 
the local plant of the National Silk Dyeing Co. 
is under way. The office is in the City Trust 
Bldg., Paterson, N. J. R. Gaede attends to the 
buying and Edward F. L. Lotte is general man- 
ager. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Fidelity Fin- 
ishing Works, of which William Melcher is the 
proprietor, located at Trenton and Allegheny 
Aves., have recently installed new shearing ma- 
chinery and also equipped a new department for 
the bleaching of cotton, woolen and worsted fab- 
rics, which they are also dyeing and finishing. 
The plant is being operated to its full capacity 
with H. L. Webster as superintendent. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Day & Zimmer- 
man, engineers, have been granted a permit for 
the erection of the new $100,000 building to be 
erected for the Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co., 
who are about to have erected a large plant at 
the corner of Front St. and Erie Ave. The build- 
ing will be two stories, 203 by 38 feet, with a 
wing 203 by 180 feet. The Hess-Bright Company 
are engaged in the manufacture of ball bearings 
and ball bearing hangers, which are now being 
extensively supplied by them to the textile trade. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The new addition 
for the Westmoreland Dye Works at 1915-27 E. 
Westmoreland St., will be equipped for the dye- 
ing and printing of worsted tops on the Vigou- 
reux system. The operation is now under way 
and the building is expected to be completed 
within a short time. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. I. H. & L. H. 
Goodman of the firm of Goodman-Hinlein Co., 
now located at 13th and Callowhill Sts., are ar- 
ranging for the erection of a new eight-story fac- 
tory building at Juniper and Vine Sts. The plans 
provide for a brick and concrete structure, 100 by 
100 feet, to cost in the neighborhood of $100,000. 
Messrs. Goodman Bros. & Hinlein are manufac- 
turing dress and millinery trimmings which they 
sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Plans have been 
posted for an addition, 50 by 50 feet, to the plant 
of Weimar Brothers, manufacturers of tapes and 
narrow fabrics at 2046 Amber St. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. It has been noted that 
Lesher & Smith recently acquired the building at 
316-320 Bingamen St., and would equip it for 
bleaching cotton piece goods and hosiery yarn. 
Operations wil! be started with 15 hands under the 
style of the Reading Bleach Works, Lesher & 
Smith, proprietors. The capacity is to be 9,000 
pounds daily. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. An addition will be 
built to the plant of the new Prospect Finishing 
Co. during the next month. This concern was re- 
cently incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 
and took over the plant formerly occupied by the 
Berry Spring Bleachery. Operations were started 
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this week doing warp mercerizing, dyeing and 
bleaching of all yarns. Joseph Quarmby is presi- 
dent and Frank G. Rowley is treasurer and buyer. 
The plant is located on Beveridge Hill Ave. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Alfred L. Lustig, 
general manager of the new Acme Finishing Co., 
is now engaged in getting machinery for the plant. 
It has been noted that this concern will have cap- 
ital stock of $225,000 and take over the former 
Harrison Yarn & Dyeing Co.’s mill on Front St. 
It is expected operations will be started some 
time in May, dyeing and printing fine fabrics, cot- 
ton and silk and cotton mixed for the general 
trade. Mr. Lustig was formerly connected with 
the Glenlyon Dye Works. Other officers are 
Frank H. Cranston, president, and J. E. Judson, 
treasurer 

SS 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


\labama, Opelika. We have learned that the 
Opelika Cotton Mills do not contemplate any in- 
crease in the immediate future. Rumors have 
been current that more machinery would be in- 
stalled 

\labama, Tallassee. At a meeting of the offi- 
cials of the Tallassee Falls Mfg. Co., controlled by 
the Consolidated Cotton Duck Co., it was decided 
to dispose of several thousand acres of land on 
which cotton has been grown. The land is to be 
to farmers who will cultivate it and one man 
will not be allowed to buy more than he can cul- 
tivat¢ 


*California, Sacramento. J. A. Manning is vice- 
president of the Ramie Fibre Co., a company 
which has been reported as being promoted by 
Harry H. Howard, 611 Clunie Bldg.. San Fran- 
cise: Mr. Manning is quoted as stating that as 
soon as $25,000 has been paid in work will be 
started on plant to manufacture cloth from ramie. 
\. J. Smith, assistant secretary and treasurer of 
the company, joins with Mr. Manning in asserting 
that they expect to have the first unit of the plant 
at work in 60 days. Manufacturing sites in Sacra- 
mento are under consideration. 


Canada, Ontario, Woodstock. At a meeting of 
shareholders of the Woodstock Textile Co. it was 
practically decided to reorganize the company. 
New capital will be secured to pay up the liabili- 
ties and provide some working capital. 


*Connecticut, Elmville. Within two s it 1S 
expected the Elmville Worsted Co., a new con- 
cern incorporated last October with capital stock 
of $50,000, will be running to full capacity. There 
are 25 looms in the mill. Frank: E. Holden of 
Woonsocket is president and treasurer, and James 
H. Barnett of Danielson, secretary and agent. 


Connecticut, E'mville. The Glen Worsted Co. 
has started to work on a night and day schedule 
with prospects of a long period of work on this 
overtime basis. 


Connecticut, Meriden. Joseph Bonville, a rug 
manufacturer, has received machinery to establish 
a small rug factory on South Colony St. He ex- 


pects to be running in full by April 1, giving em- 
ployment to from Io to 12 hands. 


*Connecticut, Middletown. The Woodhouse 
Silk Co., previously reported incorporated, will 
operate the mill owned by the York Silk Mfg. Co., 
which Cheney Bros. leased up to a short time ago. 
Subscriptions to stock of the new company are 
being solicited. 


Connecticut, New Haven. An_ increase «has 
been made in the capital stock of the Narrow Fab- 
tic Corp. from $200,000 to $250,000. Archer J. 
Smith is president and treasurer of this concern. 


*Connecticut, New London. There will be no 
increase at the plant of the New London Wash 
Silk Co. as a result of the recent increase in the 
capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 


Connecticut, South Manchester. Cheney Bros 
have moved into their new office buildings on 
Hartford Rd. 


Connecticut, Voluntown. Some departments of 
the Briggs Mfg. Co., manufacturers of cotton 
shirtings and combed and carded yarns, are being 
operated overtime to keep up with orders. 


Connecticut, Willimantic. It is rumored that 
men have been here for the purpose of making 
tests of the water in the Willimantic and Hop 
Rivers to determine whether a large bleaching 
industry could be established in this vicinity. It 
is said that a concern to be known as the Ameri- 
nac Bleachery Co. plans to build a $250,000 plant 
for dyeing, bleaching and finishing cotton goods 
Nothing of a definite nature is known of the 
project. 

*Georgia, Atlanta. No additional equipment 
will be bought at present by the Exposition Cot- 
ton Mills. It was recently reported that the new 
weave shed, under construction since last Sep- 
tember, has been completed. 


Georgia, Hawkinsville. The sale of the South- 
ern Cotton Mills to E. J. Henry, representing the 
bondholders for the sum of. $30,000, has been con- 
firmed by the court, despite the protest of J. C. 
Cooper, a large creditor. 


*Indiana, Evansville. A favorable report has 
been made by the engineer recently employed by 
Mayor A. C. Rosencranz to determine whether 
the Evansville Cotton Mills could be operated 
profitably on cotton goods. The report states 
that coarse goods can be manufactured profitably 
and if the plant is started up, undoubtedly this 
grade of goods will be made. The plant contains 
40,000 spinales and 900 looms. 


Indiana, Michigan City. The Ideal Mat & Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$15,000 to manufacture floor coverings. The in- 
corporators are E. M. Forbes, L. Logan and A. 
C. Kreighbaum. 


Indiana, Monticello. The name of the Chicago 
Thread Mfg. Co. has been changed to the Thread 
Mills Co. 


Maine, Hartland. The spinning department of 
the Linn Woolen Co., which has been shut down 
for some time, has been started up. 
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| New Publications 


(Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal.) 





Color in Woven Design; by Roberts Beaumont, 
M. Sc., M. I. Mech. E., Professor of Textile 
Industries at. the University of Leeds, Eng- 
land; 372 pages, 5 1/2 by 9; 2d edition; D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 23 Murray St., New York. 
Price $6.00. 

The second edition of this work has been re- 
written and enlarged. It is adapted for either a 
reference book or as a text book for teaching tex- 
tile designing and manufacturing. The subject is 
treated under the following heads: Attributes of 
Colors, Contrast and Harmony, Color Standard- 
ization, Mixtures, Elements of Textile Coloring, 
Check Patterns, Simple Colorings, Compound 
Colorings, Fancy Shades Applied to Special De- 
signs, Coloring of Combination Designs, Spotted 
Effects, Coloring of Double Weaves and Reversi- 
bles, Figured Textiles Colored in the Warp, Weift- 
Colored Figured Fabrics. There are numerons 
illustrations, including colored plates, which with 
the text is a very valuable addition to textile 
literature. 


Textile Design; by Thomas Woodhouse, Dundee 
Technical College and School of Art, and 
Thomas Milne, Lauder Technical School, 
Dumfermline; 515 pages, 4 1/2 by 7; Mac- 
Millan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. ; 

About two-thirds of this work consists of arti- 
cles that have appeared in serial form in the Tex- 
tile Manufacturer. These have been revised and 
additional matter added in order to cover the en- 
tire field of textile design. The authors have tried 
to include every type of textile fabric. There are 

307 illustrations, which include 1,400 different de- 

signs. The subject is treated under the following 

heads: Plain, Twill and Sateen Weaves; Mock 

Leno, Huckabucks, Honeycombs, etc.; Crepes and 

other Ground Weaves; Spiders; Herring-Bones, 

Diamonds and Diapers; Dices; Spots; Damasks, 

Checks and Small Effects; Compound Fabrics; 

Double Weft-Faced Fabrics; Backed Cloths; Spot 

and Simila~ Isolated Effects Produced with Extra 

Warp and Weft; Double Cloths; Three and More 

Ply Fabrics; Velvets, Plushes and Similar Warp- 

Pile Fabrics; Brussels, Wilton, Tapestry, Royal 

Axminster, etc.; Turkish Toweling or Terry Fab- 

rics; Weft Pile Fabrics; Bedford Cords, Piques, 

Toiiet Covers, etc.; Gauze and Leno Fabrics; Silk 

Picture Designs and Fabrics. 


The Rise of Scotch Tweed Technique: by Dr. 
Thomas Oliver, director of the South of 
Scotland Technical College, Galashiels, Scot- 
land; 63 pages, 7 by 10; Craighead Bros., 
Galashiels. Price 50 cents. 


The author begins with an historical sketch of 
the Scotch tweed industry and gives an account 
of the development of textile education in Scot- 
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land. The remainder of the work is devoted to 
information regarding the South of Scotland 
Technical College, showing views of the school, 
also photographs of prominent men connected 
with the Scotch trade. 


Compendium of the Chemistry of Dyeing (Kom- 
pendium der Farberei-Chemie); by Prof. An- 
tonio Sansone; 333 pages, 6 by 9, 14 sample 
cards; A. Hartleben’s Verlag, Vienna, Aus- 
tria and Leipzig, Germany. Price $5. 

This book finds its justification in the extraordi- 
nary progress of chemical research during recent 
years. The authcr is weil known as the director 
of the dyeing school at Manchester, England, and 
the author of a number of technical works, includ- 
ing The Printing of Cotton Fabrics and Progress 
in Dyeing and Calico Printing. The present work 
is divided into the following sections: Historical 
Sketch, Textile Fibers, Accessory and Chemical 
Products, Dyestuffs, Preparation of Textile Fibers, 


Use of Dyestuffs, Fastness of Colors, Color 
Theories, Machinery and Appliances. The work 
also includes 14 sample cards on which are 


mounted 168 dyed samples of cloth, 


BUSINESS LITERATURE 


The Johnson Friction Clutch as Applied in Ma- 
chine Building; The Carlyle-Johnson Machine 
Co., Manchester, Conn. 

An attractive 40-page catalogue giving testi- 
monial letters from satisfied users of the Johnson 


friction clutch. It also illustrates the different 
styles of machines to which the clutch can be 
applied. This clutch is small and compact, very 


powerful for its size, easily operated, adjusted and 
lubricated. A copy of this catalogue will be sent 
on request to designers or builders of machinery 
of any kind. 


“Ingeco” Engines; 
Cudahy, Wis 

A 64-page catalogue describing and illustrating 
the complete line of “Ingeco” high grade gas, 
gasoline, oil and producer gas engines, ranging in 
sizes from the smallest type of farm engines to 
the high power engines for large power plants 
These engines represent the highest standard of 
engine design and construction. 


International Gas Engine Co., 


Otto; The Otto Gas Engine Works, 33d and Wal- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A catalogue containing illustrated descriptions 
of the many types of gas engines built by the Otto 
Gas Engine Works. First comes a description of 
the construction of the Otto engine. This is fol- 
lowed by a series of illustrations and descriptions 
of the Otto engines used for various purposes, 
such as suction gas producers, pumping plants, 
hoists and portable engines. The extensive use 
of gas engines and of the Otto engine in particular 
is the best proof of the merits of this engine. A 
copy of this catalogue should be in the possession 
of every power user as it gives an excellent idea 
of the construction of the Otto engine and the 
many uses to which it is applied. 
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“Steam Tables for Condenser Work”; The 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company 
of Carteret, N. J. 

This book will be of practical service to engi- 
neers having to do with engine, turbine and con- 
denser work. Attention is drawn to the three 
Steam Tables: No. 1 with vacuum referred to a 
30-inch barometer as the independent variable, 
No. 2 with temperature as the independent vari- 
able, and No. 3 a table of properties of steam 
above atmospheric pressure with gauge pressure 
as the independent variable. None of these 
tables has ever been published before and were 
calculated especially for this book. In the re- 
mainder of the hand book the subject of vacuum 
measurements and the correction of vacuum 
gauge and barometer readings is discussed at 

yre or less length 


Proof; The C 
t ton, Mass. 
Evidence of the merits of cork insert pulleys is 
supplied in this pamphlet in the form of testi- 
monials from satisfied users of the pulleys. A 
reading of the state d inspection of the 
names signed to them carries conviction as to the 
value of cork ins ransmitting power. 


Insert Co., 16 State 


rit 
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NEW SOUTHERN AGENT 


The F Machine 
Mass., builders 
pointed their 
Hill, who is widely 
South. Mr. Hill’s 


tional Bank Bldg 


ster Company, Westfield, 

winding machinery, have ap- 

Southern representative John 

known throughout the entire 

offices are in the Third Na- 
Atlanta, Ga 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 


At the annual meeting 
of The Goulds Mfg. Cor 
held on Feb. 26th, all of the officers who have 
served during the past year were reelected. In 
the annual report on the business of the year, a 
slight increase over tl 
in both the gros 


of the board of directors 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., 


npany, 


le preceding year was shown 
amount of sales and net profits. 


A NEW CHAIN GRAPHITE 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey 
City has just put on the market a new chain 
graphite, especially intended for lubricating the 
chains of motor trucks and pleasure cars. This 
preparation is put up in sticks, cylindrical shape, 
2 by 8 inches, encased in a neat cardboard carton 
and weighing about one pound each. It is made 
of the same material as the Dixon bicycle stick 
graphite with which every bicycle owner is fa- 
miliar. It is by far the most convenient chain 
lubricant on the market, for a bar may be carried 
on the car ready for use at any time. To apply, it 
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is simply necessary to rub the bar against the 
sprocket side of the chain. The “big stick’ makes 
it easy to keep automobile driving chains in first 
class condition. Unlike’ oils and greases, it will 
not collect dust and dirt. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE 
CLUB 


The February meeting of this club was held at 
Fall River, with the members of the Textile Club 
of Boston as invited guests. About three hundred 
members and guests were present. Dinner was 
served in the auditorium of Music Hall, which was 
decorated for the occasion. Among the decora- 
tions were blue and white Marseilles quilts bear- 
ing a woven reproduction of the seal of Fall 
River. After the dinner President Dimick, who 
presided. introduced R. S. Milliken, president of 
the Boston Textile Club, who in an appropriate 
peech thanked the hosts for the hospitalities ex- 
tended. The next speaker was Congressman Wil- 
iiam S. Greene, cf Fall River, who had come 
from Washington to attend the meeting. Mr. 
Greene referred particularly to the tariff question 
and assured his hearers that no bill revising the 
textile schedules which was not based on the 
report of the Tariff Board would receive President 
laft’s signature. 

The next speaker was Stephen N. Bourne, agent 
of the Dundee Mills, Hooksett, N. H., who was 
introduced as the oldest active cotton manufac- 
turer in the country, beiny over 81 years of age. 
In addition to speaking there was music by the 
Harvard Quartet, also a sketch by two colored 
vaudeville artists. 

All present agreed that this was one of the most 
enjoyable meetings of the Southern New England 
Textile Club. Much credit for the success of the 
occasion is due to the committee on arrangements 
of which Alexander Makepeace, superintendent of 
the Borden Manufacturing Co., was chairman, the 
other members being: John Holt, superintendent, 
Luther Manufacturing Co.; Henry Ashworth, of 
Ashworth Bros.; A. N. Hathaway, of the Union 
Belting Co.; Charles B. Chase, superintendent, 
Stevens Manufacturing Co.; James A. McLane, 
superintendent, Hargraves and Parker Mills: N. 
A. Batchelder, superintendent, Lincoln Manufac- 
turing Co.; George E. Prest, superintendent, 
Bourne Mills; John T. Balmer, superintendent, 
Merchants’ Manufacturing Co.; Joseph W. Bailey, 
superintendent, Davis Mills; John C. Smith, super- 
intendent, Chace Mills; Richard G. Riley, H. B. 
Wetherell-and L. S. Chase. : 


ANOTHER STOREROOM FIRE 


A watchman of the Blackstone Webbing Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., recently discovered an extin- 
guished fire. A frozen water pipe between a brick 
and a wooden wall in the boiler house had been 
thawed out. A spark had apparently been left, 
which smouldered in oily waste and set fire to a 
smal] storeroom in which belt and pipe tools, and 
the room itself, were somewhat damaged. Two 
Grinnell automatic sprinklers had opened and the 
fire was entirely out when discovered. 
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CELEBRATION OF FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


In honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the company, The Lunkenheimer Company, 
of Cincinnati, O., tendered their employes and 
families an elaborate entertainment and dance, 
Saturday evening, February 17th. Over 4,000 peo- 
ple attended. The event was given at the O. N. G. 
Armory, which is the largest hall for events of this 
kind in Cincinnati. 

In 1862, when the late Frederick Lunkenheimer 
laid the foundation of the company, it was but a 
small one-man shop. By the production of only 
the highest grade of engineering specialties, he 
created a demand for his products that soon ne- 
cessitated larger workshops and more men. This 
increase in space and employes has continued until 
today The Lunkenheimer Company occupies large 
factories covering many acres of ground and in 
which are employed 1,500 men. The products of 
the company are extensively used all over the 
world. Not only is The Lunkenheimer Company 
one of the largest manufacturers of high grade 
engineering specialties in the world, but it pro- 
duces a great variety of these articles, chief among 
them being brass, iron, semi and cast steel valves, 
water columns and gauges, ground key work, whis- 
tles, injectors and ejectors, lubricators, oiling de- 


vices, oil and grease cups and automobile and 
motor boat specialties. 
ANOTHER COTTON FIRE 
An unusual case of successful operation of auto- 


matic sprinklers occurred in connection with a re- 
cent fire in the inclined trunk of an opening room 
of the Pee Dee Mfg. Co. The Gravity tank 
for water supply was empty at the time the fire 
started, as it was being painted on the inside. 
The pipes of the system, however, contained 
water, and the automatic action started the fire 
pump. Eleven Grinnell sprinkler heads opened 
and, in spite of the handicap due to the lack of 
water in the gravity tank, the fire was quickly 
extinguished. 


DELIVERIES WANTED 


Napier & Herrick, selling agents for underwear, 
of New York, report that customers are calling 
for very prompt deliveries and anticipating the 
dates previously set. Two large jobbers who or- 
dered goods last June for December and April 
deliveries, have called for immediate delivery of 
the balance up to and including their April allot- 
ments. 


REMOVE MAIN OFFICE TO BROOKLYN 


The Champlain Silk Mills announce the re- 
moval of their main office to New York City, at 
their mills in Brooklyn. This move is made so as 
to afford better facilities for serving their custom- 
ers. They desire that hereafter all communica- 
tions shall be addressed to them. at 500 Driggs 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BOILER COMPOUND FOR GOVERNMENT USE 
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The Geo. W. 


Lord Company has been awarded 


the U. S. Government contract for 1912 for 
marine boiler compound, amounting to 125,000 
pounds. This is an excellent testimonial to the 


merits of the Lord compound. For almost half a 
century the Lord Company have devoted practi- 
cally their entire efforts to pushing the sale of 
their goods in the stationary field, but their organ- 
ization has been enlarged to such an extent re- 
cently that they are now in better position than 
ever before to branch out into several fields that 
have not had the benefit of their system of water 
softening and purification in the past. Not only 
have they increased their facilities for manufac- 
turing and selling water-purifying chemicals, but 
they have also invaded the filter field with an 
apparatus that is absolutely automatic in its opera- 
tion, a description of which appeared in our Feb- 
ruary issue. This puts them in position to supply 
the needs of their patrons with whatever system is 
best adapted to the conditions existing in their 
individual plants. 

If chemicals can be supplied that will ren 
the trouble without the necessity of putting in a 
filter, this will be recommended, but where filter- 
ing apparatus is necessary it will be found that the 
Lord type offers one of the most economical 
install, because of its simplicity, and at the same 
time one of the easiest to operate, as the turning 
of a valve sets the whole system in operation, and 
no further attention on the part of the engineer is 
required, except to see that the chemical tank is 
kept supplied with chemical, and each night attend 
to drawing off of all impurities collected in the 
bottom of the filter. This is also accomplished by 
the mere turning of a valve. The Lord Company 
will send one of their filter catalogues on appli- 
cation. 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL-COMBING INDUSTRY 


From Consul Augustus E. Ingram, Bradford, 


England 


Some slight uneasiness is felt in Bradford over 
the bounty or subsidy paid by the Australian Gov- 
ernment to the wool combers there, which is de- 
veloping the industry, particularly in New South 
Wales. Bradford wool combers, who heretofore 
have had a large percentage of the Japanese trade 
in dry combed wool tops, now find that exports of 
Australian tops to Japan are steadily increasing. 
During 1911, $48,665 was available for these boun- 
ties and almost $39,000 was claimed and paid 
The bounty allowed on exported tops for the years 
1909, 1910, and IQII was 3 cents per pound, and 
for 1912 and 1913 will be 2 cents. The law provid- 
ing for this bounty lapses on December 21, 1913. 

More than a year ago it was stated that a firm 
in Sydney that had previously been in the fell- 
mongery business and scouring wool to be shipped 
to Europe was extending its plant for top making. 
The proprietor of the works said that from the 
shorn wool he was obtaining 39 to 42 per cent. of 
tops, 3 per cent. of noil, and one-half of 1 per cent. 
of seedy noil; three qualities of tops were being 
produced, 64s to 77s. All the output was being 
sold to Japan. 
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A British trade journal, commenting on 
competition with one of Bradford’s great indus- 
tries, states that a Sydney firm has orders for 
1,000,000 pounds of tops to be shipped to Japan 
from January to March. It also states, as illus- 
trating the quick expansion of wool consumption 
in Australia, that an Australian firm of consider- 
able means and standing is contemplating worsted 
spinning and manufacturing. 


INCREASED BUSINESS FORCES REMOVAL 


The Union Button 
from 184 High St., 


Sewing Company removed 
30ston, to 394 Atlantic Ave., 
March Ist. This removal was made necessary by 
the growing demand for their new shank button 
sewing machines and their flat button or elastic 
stitch sewing machines 
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NEW BUILDINGS OF THE GOULDS MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company have just 
completed a group of four new buildings, located 
at the southwest corner of their, No. 2 plant at 
Seneca Falls, and known as Nos. 10, 11, 12 and 13. 
This group of buildings will be used exclusively 
by the hand pump departments. As an example 
of up-to-date factory construction, they have sev- 
eral features of general interest, particularly in 
regard ito heating and lighting. 

[he exhaust steam from the power plant is 
utilized for heating, and a Goulds’ Fig. 824 1/2 
challenge vacuum pump is used on the vacuum end 
of the system. Building No. 10 is heated by direct 
radiation and the return from this system, as well 
as those from Nos, 11 and 12, are handled by 
Warren Webster motor valves. 
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FIG, I. THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO, 
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Recent installations of the new shank button 
sewing machines for shank or covered buttons 
have been made in the following mills: Kingston 
Knitting Co., Boston; Oakes Knitting Mull Co., 
West Roxbury, Mass.; Wm. Wye Co., Needham, 
Mass.; and George Wye, Needham, Mass. 


LARGER QUARTERS FOR THE H. W. JOHNS- 
MANVILLE CO. 


The rapidly increasing demand in Pittsburg and 
vicinity for the asbestos, magnesia and other 
products of the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., has 
necessitated a move from their present location in 
Liberty Ave., above Ninth St., to larger quarters. 
The Pittsburg branch now occupy the entire 
eight-story stone, reinforced concrete and steel 
building at the northeast corner of Wood St. and 
First Ave., which has been leased by them for a 
term of years. This building, 31 by 96 feet in 
size, totals in gross floor space approximately 
23,808 square feet, and is one of the most substan- 
tial structures in the downtown section of Pitts- 
burg. 


The heating plant for buildings Nos. 11 and 12 
is housed in a separate building. It consists of a 
200-inch Sturtevant steel plate fan, with a capacity 
of 60,000 feet of air per minute and a heater con- 
taining 12,000 lineal feet of t1-inch pipe. The 
heated air is distributed in the buildings through 
underground ducts. These buildings are lighted by 
250 watt, General-Electric Tungsten lamps, spaced 
16 by 25 feet. 

Fig. 2 shows the general layout of the new plant 
The castings leave the foundry from building 
marked 33 and pass into building No. 13 where 
they are sorted and stored until requisitioned for 
by the machine shop. From the rough casting 
storage the product is delivered, by the northwest 
door of building No. 12, into the machine shop, 
and passing through the various departments are 
machined and finally delivered to the northwest 
end of building No. 11. The finished store room is 
located in the two center bays in the west end of 
building No. 11, and all finished parts are passed 
through this department into the assembly depart- 
ment. The assembly department is in the two 
side bays adjoining the store room, and the pumps 
after being assembled, are delivered into the paint- 
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ing department in the east end of this building 
where they are painted. From the paint depart- 
ment thev are delivered to the warehouse and 
there stored until drawn for shipment. The ship- 
ping department is on the first floor, and there 
the product is boxed and passed into the cars on 
trucks, the car floor being on a level with the 
shipping room floor. All materials are handled in 
such a manner that the least possible time is con- 
sumed between operations and so that all manu- 
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sprinkler 9perating under a heavy water pressure 
will frequently extinguish a fire under conditions 
which might defeat half a dozen sprinklers operat- 
ing under a weak pressure. Not only does the 
heavy pressure result in pouring more water on 
the fire within a given period of time from one 
sprinkler, but this results in covering a larger 
area under the sprinkler head than with a weak 
pressure. Probably a further beneficial effect is 
found in the more vigorous bombardment due to 
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FIG, 2. 


facturing space is utilized to the best advantage. 
The buildings were designed by the engineering 
department of The Goulds Manufacturing Com- 
pany, under the direction of Messrs. A. L. Me- 
Hugh, works engineer and H. H. Hall, supervising 
architect. 


WATER SUPPLIES FOR AUTOMATIC SPRIN- 
KLER SYSTEMS 


Automatic sprinklers, unless backed up by a 
good and reliable water supply, have very little 
value for fire protection. In about half the cases 
where failures are charged up to the sprinklers, 
the water supply has either been shut off for some 
reason, or the supply in either pressure or volume 
is inadequate. 

Generally speaking, pressure is more important 
than volume. Experience has shown that a single 


PLAN OF NEW GOULDS PLANT. 


greater average velocity of the drops into which 
the water is broken up. 

In certain cases, however, volume of water sup- 
ply assumes paramount importance. This is par- 
ticularly true when dealing with baled goods in 
bulk, such as cotton or jute. In these cases, fires 
are very likely to smoulder for a long time before 
generating enough heat to burst into flame and 
set off the sprinklers. Not only this, but from 
the very nature of the combustible, it is necessary 
to drown out the area endangered, and to throw 
such a copious mass of water upon the bale on 
fire as will completely dampen the mass of ma- 
terial and cool it off to such an extent as to put 
the fire out. Under such circumstances it has 
been found necessary on occasion to keep the 
water running three or four hours before the fire 
is ultimately extinguished. It is thus seen that 
the circumstances under which the sprinklers are 
to be used have a very large bearing on the sub- 
ject of water supply. 
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A SPRINKLER FIRE IN DANVILLE, VA. 


The watchman of the Riverside and Dan River 
cotton mills, early in the evening, saw from the 
outside of the building a reflection of fire in the 
windows of the fourth floor of the main mill. 
Upon reaching the room where the fire started 
he found that two Grinnell automatic sprinklers 
had opened and extinguished the flames. The 
cause of the fire is unknown, but is said to have 
been caused possibly by friction. The principal 
loss was from water, due to the fact that the 
watchman was not acquainted with the location 
of the valve, resulting in a loss of time in shutting 
off the water 


WHY COLORS “RUN” 


From the Manchester Guardian 


Dr. Knecht, Professor of Chemistry at the Man- 
chester School of Technology, lectured recently 
at the Manchester University on “Fast and Loose 
Colors.” He described an apparatus by means of 
which the fastness of colors to light can be tested 
in a comparatively short space of time, and dur- 
ing the lecture a demonstration of its use was 
carried out. The apparatus consists of a cabinet 
containing a mercury arc light, but a tube of 
quartz is substituted for the ordinary glass tube 
because glass stops the ultra-violet rays which are 
essential for the success of the experiment. A 
forty minutes’ exposure of specimen fabrics to this 
light was sufficient for the lecturer’s purpose. 

Dr. Knecht began by saying he- must limit his 
lecture to a discussion of the permanence of colors 
on dyed and printed fabrics, and he proceeded to 
point out that colors might be fast or loose to 
different influences. The most important common 
influences which affected dyed or printed colors 
were light, washing, ironing, rubbing, sea water, 
perspiration. and road mud. The brighter the 
light the greater, of course, was the effect on 
color. Household washing was done in very many 
ways—sometimes rationally and sometimes irra- 
tionally. He was afraid very few laundries washed 
rationally, and in some Manchester laundries he 
had discovered that bleaching powder was used 
along with soda. This was appalling, but the pub- 
lic seemed satisfied with the result, and instead of 
blaming the laundry they found fault with the 
manufacturer. (Laughter.) Not very many colors 
were altered by the flat-iron; turkey-red, for one, 
turned brown for a time after ironing, but resumed 
its normal condition if exposed to the air. 

Some colors, like indigo blue, would not stand 
rubbing, and others would not stand the salt in 
sea water. The effect of perspiration depended on 
the idiosyncrasy of the individual because perspira- 
tion might be acid or alkaline. The effect of road 
mud depended upon the locality. In Derbyshire, 
the presence of limestone gave the mud the action 
of an alkali. All these facts were interesting to 
the general public, but there were others which 
the manufacturer alone had to take into considera- 
tion. The manufacturer wanted colors which 
would stand the processes of bleaching, stoving, 
carbonizing, milling, and hot pressing. In this 
connection Dr. Knecht said it was a pity that no 
detinite standards were generally acknowledged 
for the fastness of colors. It was, in his opinion, 
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the duty of an international committee, or the 
committee of an international textile congress, to 
establish such standards. Unfortunately there was 
as yet-no international textile congress. A Tex- 
tile Institute was established in Manchester last 
year, and other countries might copy Manchester’s 
example, and in time an international congress 
might be formed. Then by agreement between 
textile manufacturers and dyers and printers a uni- 
form standard of fastness in colors could be 
set up. 

Fastness to individual influences, Dr. Knecht 
continued, did not guarantee fastness to all A 
color might not be affected by light or by acids, 
but it might be absolutely loose to washing. Prus- 
sian blue, as soon as it was subjected to the action 
of soap, turned a dirty brown. It was erroneously 
assumed by many that the good old-fashioned 
dyes which were used before the introduction of 
“anilines” (so-called) were all fast, and that the 
introduction of coal-tar colors was not an advan 
tage. As a matter of fact a very limited number 
of the old dyes could be called really fast, and it 
must also be remembered that with the enor- 
mously increased output of textiles natural dyes 
would not meet the demand. Unfortunately the 
first coal-tar colors were loose, especially to light 
It was a case of a bad name sticking to a dog. 
Having referred to the color discoveries of mod- 
ern times, Dr. Knecht went on to say that a new 
era was opening out. It was uncertain whether 
the impulse had come from the demands of the 
public cor from the German and Swiss color manu 
facturers, but he was inclined to think it came 
from the color manufacturers. The public were 
very slow to move, and readily accepted the state 
ment of a shopman that a particular color could 
not be obtained in a fast dye. The more the 
public were made aware of the fact that fast colors 
were obtainable in nearly every shade the better 
it would be for the dyeing and printing industries, 
for the public confidence in dyed and printed 
goods wou!d thereby be gradually restored. Fast 
colors were still relatively expensive, but in a 
blouse length, for instance, which contained col- 
ored threads to the extent of 5 per cent. of the 
total cotton the extra price to the manufacturer 
for absolutely fast as against loose color would 
not exceed a halfpenny. Fastness to all influences 
was not always necessary. Thus underwear need 
not be fast to light, while carpet yarns need not 
be fast to washing with soap; billiard cloth need 
not stand sea water. 

Dr. Knecht gave a short statement of the result 
of research work which has been in progress for 
some time in the School of Technology labora- 
tories. The theory generally held about the action 
of light on colors was, he said, that of oxidation 
through the formation. of ozone or hydrogen 
peroxide from atmospheric oxygen. This theory 
was applied indiscriminately to all colors, but it 
did not explain the bleaching by light of the large 
and important class of azodyes on cotton. Experi- 
ments undertaken with the mercury arc lamp 
showed conclusively that these colors, which were 
known to stand the action of oxidizing agents 
very well, but were easily destroyed by reducing 
agents, when dyed on cotton and exposed to light 
were destroyed by reduction and not oxidation, 
the cellulose of the fiber acting as the reducing 
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agent, and being thereby converted into oxycellu- 
lose. Basic dyestuffs and such dyestuffs as indigo 
were not readily acted upon by reducing agents, 
but were easily destroyed by oxidizing agents. 
When these were acted upon by the light the 
destruction was due to oxidation. 


MILL SUPPLIES AND POWER TRANSMISSION 
SPECIALTIES 


The Charles Bond Co., 520 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., invite the attention of textile manufac- 
turers to their products, which consist of a gen- 
eral line of textile mill supplies and of power 
transmitting specialties. The business was estab- 
lished in 1888 by Charles Bond. By maintaining 
the quality of the previous business at a high 
standard and seeking to adapt them to the require- 
ments of the trade the business has developed 
until it now consists of four companies, the 
Charles Bond Co.; the Bond Foundry & Machine 
Co., Manheim, Pa.; the Canadian Bond Hanger 
& Coupling Co., Ltd., Alexandria, Ont., and the 
Manheim Manufacturing & Belting Co., Man- 
heim, Pa. 

The business at the start was confined to textile 
mill supplies and in a few years was extended to 
include power transmitting specialties, such as 


Top Wool 
Value per pour 
Other wool 
Value per pound 


Woolen yarn for weaving 
Value per pound 


shafting, hangers, pulleys and belting. The manu- 
facture of leather belting was next added to the 
business. The company manufactures the Grundy 
flexible insulated coupling, which is being adopted 
extensively throughout the country. In 1901 they 
began to make the Bond patent universal shaft 
hanger. This development of the business soon 
became so extensive that it was mecessary to 
transfer it to Manheim, where it is conducted by a 
separate company under the name of the Bond 
Foundry & Machine Co. The last named com- 
pany are making a full line of power transmitting 
specialties and have recently added power presses 
for the purpose of manufacturing the ‘“Lytestrong” 
steel hanger. Previous to 1911 the Charles Bond 
Co. were the sole American agents for the 
“Veelos” Balata belting which is manufactured 
extensively at Rochdale, Eng. In 1911 the Man- 
heim Manufacturing & Belting Co. was organized 
to manufacture the “Veelos” belting at Manheim. 
The products of these various companies are in 
extensive use throughout the country. Further 
information regarding these products can be 
obtained on application. 


—j— 


*Washington, Ellensburg. Machinery is gradu- 
ally being started in the new Washington Woolen 
Mills. The capital stock has been increased from 
$60,000 to $85,000, and later on, when running 
well, a cutting-up department is to be added and 
pants manufactured. 
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WOOLEN MANUFACTURE IN JAPAN 
From U. 8, Consul George N. West, Kobe 


The Japanese are making great strides in the 
woolen industry, and by importing the latest mod- 
ern machinery are striving to manufacture all 
classes of woolen goods that find a market in 
Japan. This they will probably do in a few years, 
with the exception of goods intended for men’s 
outside wear, but at present the mills are making 
shirtings, both plain and fancy, and ladies’ dress 
gouds of various kinds. The two largest woolen 
manufactories in this consular district are the 
Japan Woolen Co., at Kobe and the Mousseline 
Weaving Co., at Osaka. From these was obtained 
the information on which this report is based. 

The manufacture of woolen goods was first 
started in Japan at the Seju factory at Osaka in 
1877, as an experimental station by the Government, 
and transferred in 1890 to the control of the War 
Office. Inadequate supplies of raw material and 
lack of skill and experience hampered the progress 
of the industry, and with the large importations of 
foreign goods the experiment did not meet with 
much success. 

The following table shows the amounts of raw 
wool and woolen yarns imported into Japan, and 
the average value per pound of each: 

1g08 1909 
5,626,771 lbs. 
53 cents 


7,661,561 lbs. 
20 cents 


2,973,915 lbs. 
63 cents 


Ig!0 
7,833,531 Ibs. 
58 cents 
9,715,215 lbs. 
22 cents 
3,381,707 lbs. 
72 cents 


3,896,003 lbs. 
56 cents 


5,323,269 lbs. 
23 cents 

2,561,496 lbs. 
66 cents 


SUPPLY OF RAW MATERIALS 


It is a remarkable fact that although only 15 
per cent. of the total area of Japan is under culti- 
vation, the rest of the land is not available for 


pasturage. It would appear at first thought that 
the extensive mountainous area of the country 
would afford splendid pasturage for sheep, but this 
does not exist, except in the extreme north, as 
the mountains are covered with a dense growth 
of bamboo grass, which it is impossible to eradi- 
cate, and this grass is wholly unfit for food. 
Therefore there are practically no sheep on the 
islands. 

Top wool is imported from England, France, 
Germany and Belgium, and other wool from Aus- 
tralia and China. Woolen yarns are imported 
from Germany, France and Great Britain. Nearly 
all of the wool imported enters through Yoko- 
hama or Kobe. In 1910, of the total amount of 
wool imported, 30 per cent. of the top wool, 23 
per cent. of raw wool other than top, and 46 per 
cent. of the woolen yarns for weaving entered 
through Kobe. 


Wisconsin, Eau Claire. It is reported the old 
dam owned by the Eau Claire Linen Mills Co., 
whose plant was burned about two years ago, will 
be torn down and a new concrete dam constructed 
in its place. This is said to be preparatory to the 
rebuilding of the linen mill on a larger scale. 
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FABRIC TESTING Machine. 1,015,730. John R. 
Gill, London, England. 

FABRIC BAND, Laminated Cohesive Inter- 
wound. 1,017,271. Lawrence A. Subers, 
Cleveland, O. 

KNITTED FABRIC and Hosiery Made There- 
from. 1,018,134. Robert W. Scott, Leeds 
Point, N. J. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 1,018,144. Frank 
Walters, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE. | 1,016,233. Walter F. 
Rolston, Rockford, IIl. 

KNITTING MACHINES, Sinker Actuating 
Means for’ Revoluble-Cylinder. 1,015,733- 
Joshua D. Hemphill, Central Falls, R. I. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 1,017,705. August C. 
Timming, South Bend, Ind. 

KNITTING MACHINE, Straight. 1,016,232. 
Walter F. Rolston, Rockford, III. 

KNITTING MACHINE, Filat-bed. 1,015,668. 
Edouard Dubied, Couvet, Switzerland. 

KNITTING “MACHINE, Circular. 1,018,063. 
Edward E. Kilbourn, New Brunswick, N. J. 

LOOM. 1,016,009. John W. Herbert, Natick, 
R. I, 

LOOM SHUTTLE. 1,015,524. Albert B. Weis- 
senborn, Appleton, Wis. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. 1,017,782. William McCas- 
lin, Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM FILLING Carriers, Tension and Take-up 
Mechanism for. 1,016,494. Robert A. Ham- 
mond, Sandwich, Mass. 

LOOMS, Batten Structure for Narrow-ware. 
1,017,076. Frederick Benz, Jr., Haledon, N. Y. 

LOOMS, Bobbin-hopper for Filling Changing. 
1,018,168. Randolph Crompton and William 
Lunney, Worcester, Mass. 

LOOM FILLING Detector. 1,018,218. Edward 
D. Thayer, Worcester, Mass. 

LOOM, Circular. 1,017,192. Christopher Whalley, 
Clitheroe, Eng. 

LOOMS, Cloth Stop for. 1,017,273. Andrew L. 
Tolman, Thorndike, Mass. 

LOOM Picker-spindle. 1,017,225. James Martin, 
Manchester, Eng. 

LACE MACHINERY, Bobbin-carriage and Bob- 
bin of. 1,015,333. William B. Mitchell, Bir- 
mingham, Eng. 

LOOM WARP Stop Motion. 1,015,593. William 
H. Spencer, Waterville, Me. 

LOOM Weft-feeler Device. 1,017,055. Simeon S. 
Jackson, Readville, Mass. 

LOOM, Shuttle-changing. 1,018,089. Sakichi 
Toyoda, Nagoya, Japan. 

RIBBON WINDING and Reversing Mechanism. 

1,018,176. Malcolm Ellis, East Orange, N. J. 





Recent Textile Patents 


SHUTTLE, Automatically-threading. 1,017,065. 
Edward S. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass. 

SPINDLE DRIVING Mechanism, Drill. 1,015,- 
359. Frederick D. Taylor, Hartford, Conn. 

WARP DRAWING Machine. 1,017,296. Charles 
Lea, Boston, Mass. 

YARN CUTTER. 1,015,339. Benjamin H. 
Ponder, Camden, Ark. 

YARN DAMPENING Device. 1,015,705. Wil- 
liam N. O’Neill and Harry Parker, Jr., Co- 
lumbus, O. 





APPLICATIONS FOR REGISTERED TRADE 
MARKS 


These applications have been officially published 
by the U. S. Patent Office, so that any person who 
believes a registration would interfere with estab- 
lished rights, may have an opportunity to object 
within the specified time. 


48,113. Handkerchiefs. Mark: “San-velope.” 
Owner: Carter & Holmes, Chicago, III. 
58,606. Hosiery. Mark: Avalon. Owner: Eliza- 
beth City Hosiery Co., Elizabeth City, N. C. 
60,154. Silk ribbons. Mark: Vasilco. Owner: 

Virginia Silk Co., Richmond, Va. 

60,210. Knit underwear. Mark: Stuttgarter. 
Owner: H. Leob & Co., New York. 

58,088. Men’s underwear. Mark: Akays. Owner: 
A. Kuehnert & Co., New York. 

59,155. Cotton sheeting. Mark: Kiboko. Owner: 
Suffern & Co., New York. 

59,639. Knitted and textile underwear. Mark: 
Onyx. Owner: H. Wolf & Sons, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

59,657. Hosiery. Mark: Dearfoot. Owner: Para- 
mount Knitting Co., Chicago, II. 

59,683. Petticoats, nightgowns, etc. Mark: Petsy 
Ross. Owner: Benjamin & Johnes, Newark, 
BN. 4. 

57,253. Cotton goods in the piece. Mark: Lons- 
dale Co. Superfine Cambric Muslin. Owner: 
Lonsdale Co., Providence, R. I. 

59,853. Ribbons of silk, cotton and silk and cot- 
ton. Mark: Defender. Owner: The Nono- 
tuck Silk Co., Northampton, Mass. 

60,282. Cotton piece goods. Mark: Bates. 
Owner: Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me. 

43,538. Cotton lace curtains. Mark: Ariston 
Double Woven Net. Owner: T. I. Birkin & 
Co., Nottingham, Eng. 

sg,809. Cotton, linen and woolen piece goods. 
Mark: Faultless. Owner: E. Rosenfield & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

29,577. Ribbons. Mark: Square deal. Owner: 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

57.241. Undershirts. Mark: Vanta Vest. Owner: 
Earnshaw Knitting Co., Chicago, III. 

59,033. Dyed cotton piece goods. Mark: Ogeeco. 

Owner: Otto Goetze Co., New York. 
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G &. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, ‘ BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON ww COTTON 
2OODS YARNS 


porters or EGYPTIAN COTTON 


WOOLEN rl AC H I N E RY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS 
C. E. RILEY COPIPANY, 335.5 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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1628 lbs. Constant Pull without slip. Only 
Cling-Surface treatment permits this. 


This 18 in. double leather 
belt, shown pulling full load runs 
at 3036 ft. per min. and carries 
150 h. p. from a 14 ft. driver to a 
42 in. wood pulley. Distance be- 
tween centers 23 ft. No sign of 
slipping. See what the owner 
says : 

‘We have | 
Cling-Surface for 


with most satisfactory 
on all sizes of belts and k. 
of drives. When judict 


lessens tens. 
} . 5. Stmms & C 
.. Canada. 


Get our literature and give Cling-Surface a trial. 


Cling-Surface Company 


New York Boston Chicago Denver Atlanta Memphis ete 1051 Niagara Street Buffalo N Y 36 


MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 
YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


< MACHINE. SK&IN AND SLUBBING Macui 


KLAUDER- WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


DDERSFIELD, EN¢ AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


rh} Y Woolen. Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing — Raw Cotton and Wool, 
Machines fui mre, Bl eaching a nd Sco 0 IT] Ing Was ate, een Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, ete 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


: Ble M: - 
SutpHurR Hostery MACHINE SULPHUR SKEIN MACHINE 





Buyers’ Index 


dealers in mill suppiie 
tisements. 
cation here give! 
al! probability, 
entitled will 


plea 
Accountants, 
American Cost Accountant Co 
Air Compressor Outfits. 
National Brake & Electric Co 
Air Moistening System. 
——See Humidifying Apparatus 


Aligning and Leveling Appa- 


ratus. 
id M ( 
ugz Straps 


Kink 
Anti- 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Cramer. Stuart W 

re I lr 

Ferguson, John W 

Main, Chas. T 
Weston, Robert 
Asbestos Products. 
Johnsa-Manville C H. W 
Asphalt Tanks. 

Scaife, W B., & Sons 
Automatic Feeds for 

and Wool. 

Harwood, Geo. S., & Son 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler 
Philadelphia Drying 
Philadelphia Textile 
Schofield, Wm., Co 
Speed & Stephenson 
Woonsocket Machine & 
Babbitt (Anti-Friction). 
The Exeter Machine Works 


Baling Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co 
Bandings. 
——See under Yarns 
Baskets. 
Iane, W. T., & Bro 
Beams (Steel). 
Mossberg, Frank, Co 
Beamers. 
Knapp. Cc. H 
Crompton & 
Belting. 


I I 
Oo 


Spurr 


Cotton 


Mact 
Machinery C 


nery Co 


Press 


Knowles Loom Works 


Chicago Belting Co 
Gandy Belting Co 
Page Fcltir ( 
Williams, I. B 
—See also Mill 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling-Surface Co 
Dixon, Jos Crucible Co 


Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Fdry. & Machine 
Bindings. 

— See Taper 


Bleachery 
Roston Belt 


& Sons Co 
Supplies 


Eyes. 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros. (Albert 
Buhimann, A. W 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Textile Finishing Machinery C 


Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane 
Danker & Marston 
Electro Bleaching 
Roessier & Hasslacher 
Seydel Mfg. ©o.. The 


Blowers and Blower Systems 
Carrier Air Conditioning C 
Autoforce Ventilating System 
Kitson Machine Shop 
Letman Brothers 
Philadelphia Drving Machinery © 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Birch, pr 


Gas Co 
Chemical 


This department is conducted for the benefit of our sul 
s, Whose haimes appear in the following ¢ 
The Alphabetieal Index to advertisers follows tl 
such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 
refer thein to proper sources. 
» notify the publishers. 


seribers. The 


lassified tndex 


is classified list 


Bobbins and Spool Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Specialty 
Leigh & Butler 
Lestershire Spool & B 
Mossberg, Frank, Co 
Speed & Stephenson 
Tebbets, E. L., & C 
U. §S. Fibre Products C 


Bobbin Winders. 
Altemus, J. K. 


Lever, 


Ete. 
Mchy. Co 


bbir 


Oswald, C 
tniversal Winding Co 
Boilers. 
—See 
Boxes, 


Pearson, 


Steam Bollers 
Box Shooks, 
ae tC 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt C 
Textile Machine 
Braids. 
—See Tapes, Braids and 
Brass Hinges. 
Root, C. J... Co 
Bridges. 

Scaife, W. B., & 
Brushers. 

See Napping 

Brushes. 

Felton, S. A., & Son Co 

Mason Brush \\ 
Brushing Machines. 

BuhImann, A W. 
Borr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble 

Sargent’s, C. G., 

Smith & Furhush 
Iutton Sewing 

Union 
Calico 


Ete. 


Works 


Edgings 


Sons 


Machines 


rks 


Machine Co 
Sons 
Machine Co 
Machines. 

Button Sewing Mchn. © 


Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks 
Birch Bros., Somerville 
Buhlmann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W & Sons 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert Bir 
prop.) 
Taunton-New Bedford 
Textile Finishing 
—See also Dve 
chinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro 
Cap Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy 
Hall, F. A. & P. 
Speed & Stephenson 
Carbonizing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., S Machine 
Ruhimann, A. W. 
Philadelphta Drying Machinery 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schwartz, lL. H. A.. & Co 
Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albe 
prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros 
Buhimann, A. W 
Howard & 
Co 
Hartmann, 
Teteh & Rutler 
Richards, Atkinson & 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


Machine Wks 


Copper C 
Mchy. Co 


ng, Bleaching, Ma- 


mervill 


Bullough Amer 
Richard 


Haser! 


addres 
» nay be 
Buyers who are 
invited to communicate with the 
Advertisers whose hames do not appear under heading 


es of build f mill n 


u 
rring to the 
to find in the 
publishers, whe 


found u 


. & Bw. A. & 
& Stephenson 


Carded Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Cor 
Wonalancet Co 


‘ard Feeds. 
See Automatic Feeds 


dard Grinding 
Buhimann, A. W 
Dronsfield Bros 
Entwistle, T. C., Co 
Hartmann, Richard 
Leigh & Butler 
Riley, C. F., 

Smith & Furbush 
Speed & Stephenson 
Richards, Atkinson 


Machinery 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K 
Crompton & Kr ! 

Cc irtis & NI aT 
Philadelphia Textile 
Smith & r h 


hie 
Machinery 
Machine C 


Textile Fin! ng Machinery ( 


Castings. 

Farrel Foundry and Machir 
Goodnow, L. H Foundry 
Schofield, Wm *o 


Cell Driers. 
Cell Drier Machtr 


Cement Pana. 
Scaife, W rR & 


Chain Belts. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse 


Chain Co 
Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D., Ine 


Chenille Machinery. 
John Ey Machir 
Cling Surface. 
Cling-Surface C 
Clocks, 
Pettes & Randall Co 
Watchman’'s Cl 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros 
Pearson, J. T 
Richardson Brothers. 


Cloth Expanders. 
American Fir hing 
Arlington Mch. Wks 
Birch Bros Somerville 

(Albert ro} pr 
Leyland, Thomas, & C 

Somerville Mach. Wks 

prop.) 

Textile Finishing 


Cloth 
Scott 


pler’s 


Ma 


Machinery 
Testers. 
Henry L 
Suter, Alfred 
Cloth Winders. 
American 
Firsching, J. A 
Cloth Winding Attachments, 
Boardless Clothing Winding C 
Clutches. 
American Tool 
Hunter, James, 
Coal. 
Darrow-Mann Co 


Finishing 


Mact 


& Machine C 
Machine C 


Coal Analysis. 
Tittle, A. D., Ine 


Alphabetieal Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows thix« list 
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Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
n & Knowles Loom Works. 
R. H., Company 
Smmons Loom Harness Co. 
Butler. 
jieiphia Textile Machinery Co 
i Atkinson & Haserick 
*. E., Company. 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Condensers. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 


Conveying Systems, 
Kitson Machine Shop. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 

Coolers (Air). 

Power Specialty Co. 


Cop Machinery. 
Epplers, John, Mach. Works. 
Cop Tubes. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
Hall, F. A. & P. 
Pairpoint Corporation 
See Paper Tubes 
Copper Expansion Joints. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co, 
Copper Print Rollers, 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co 
Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Badger, BE. B., & Sons Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Cotton. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Co. 
Charles, W. B. 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Wonalancet Co. 


Cotton Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 

Atwood Machine Company. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Buhimann, A. W. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Cramer, Stuart W. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Draper Company 

Easton-Burnham Co 

Ellfot & Hall 

Entwistle, T. C., Co 

Firth, William, Co 

Howard & Bullough American Mach. 

Co 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Kitson Machine Shop 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Leigh & Butier. 

Lowell Machine Shop 

Mason Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Potter & Johnston Mch. Co. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Riley, C. E., Company 

Saco, Pettee Co 

Schofield, Geo. L 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 

Smith & Furbush Machine C 
Stafford Co., The 

c 

Textile Machinery Co 

Threlfall, Wm., Co 

Whitin Machine Works 

Wildman Mfg. C 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach 

Co. 

Kitson Machine Co 

Leigh & Butler 

Potter & Johnson Mch. Co 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


Alphabetical Index 


Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane 
Charles, W. B. 
Danker & Marston. 
Harding & Fancourt, Inc 
Modoc Company 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 
Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Hartmann, Richard. 
Kitson Machine Shop. 
Counting Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Co. 
Root, C. J., & Co. 
Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Creosote. 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co 
Cutting Machines. 
Artos Engineering 
Beck, Chas., Co 
Eastman Machine Co 
Firsching, J. A. 
Cylinder oil (Superheated 
Steam). 
Power Specialty Co 
Disinfectants. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Stafford Co., The 
Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H., Company. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach 
Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Speed & Stephenson 
Drying Boards, 
Bull, William C, 
Pearson, J. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co 
Drying Cans, 
Sandberg, Chas. E 
Drying Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Dragon Dyé Works. 
Hunter, Jas., Machire Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 


Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert Birch, | 


prop.) 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Dusters. 

— See Wool and Waste Dusters 
Dust Collectors. 

Firth, Wm. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, John F 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Hopkinson Dyeing & Textile Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Peerless Co. 
San-knit-ary Bleachery. 
Standard Bleachery Co. 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing Machinery. 
American Finishing Machinery Co 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

Autoforce Ventilating System. 
} oS  P., Ltd 


Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buhimann, A. W. 





Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Consolidated H. S. & L. M. Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Heathcote, John, & Son. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Co. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Ce. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Leyland, Thos, & Co. 

National Laundry Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co, 

Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert Birch, 
prop.) 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 

Sucker, G 

Suter, Alfred. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Threlfall, Wm., Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


| 
| Dye House Cans. 


Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


Dye House Trucks. 


Bailey, Frank. 


| Dye Sticks. 





) 


Bailey, Frank. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Oo. 


Dye Tubs. 
—See Tanks, Tubs and Vata 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 
Badische Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bischoff & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co 
Danker & Marston. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co 
Harding & Fancourt, Inc. 
Innes Speiden & Co. 
Kalle & Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Holliday Read & Sons, Ltd. 
Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leylaud, Thos., & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical] Co 
Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 
Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 
Wing & Evans, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Dynamos. 
— See Electric Lighting 


Edgings. 
—See Tapes, Braids and Edgings 


Electrical Construction. 


Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electrical Heating Devices. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Electrical Supplies. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Electric Driven Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
General Electric Co. 


Electric Fana. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this Mst. 
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‘Stock Fans 
Are Standardized 


Duplicate parts always on hand for immediate 
shipment. Nearly every fan use for conveying, 
ventilating, exhausting, or drying, can be met by 
one of our stock fans always ready for immediate 
shipment from our works at Hyde Park, Mass., 
or from our Philadelphia and Chicago storerooms. 


Many of the best mills in the country are equipped with Sturtevant Fans 
installed by our engineers to meet individual conditions. Our recommendations 
are not based on guess work, but on the results of years of experience in meeting 
similiar problems. Your requirements, can probably be met by one of our stock 
fans. If not we build apparatus to order. 


Correspondence invited. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company 
% Boston, Mass. 
General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Builders of 
Fans, Fan Systems and Allied Products 
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Electric Hoists. 
Crocker-W heeler Co 
General Electric Co. 


Electric Lighting. 
Cooper-Hewltt Electric 
Crocker-Wheeler Co 
General Electric Co 
Holophane ‘¢ 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Sturtevant, Bb. F., Co 
Westinghouse Electric 

Electric Motors, 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Mechanical Appliance Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Electric & Mfg. Co 


Company. 


& Mfg. Co 


W eatinghouse 
Electrolyzer. 
National Laundry Machinery Ce 

Elevators, 
Economy Engineering Co 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator 
Otis Elevator Co 
Salem Elevator 


Co 


Works. 
Kxmery Grinders. 
Time Recorders 
Randal! 


Employees’ 
Pettes & Co 
Engineers 
Autoforce 
Engines. 


pee Stear and Ol 


(Ventilating). 
Ventilating System 


Engines 
Engine Pulleys 

Engine Kepairs. 

Fishkill Landing Machine Co 
Engineers (Textile). 
Buhimann, A. W 
Exhaust Heads. 
Kelley, Benj. F., & 
Sturtevant, B. F 
Power 


Son. 
Co 
Specialty Co 
Fans—Exhaust and 
ing. 
Ventilating Apparatus 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Exeter Machine Works, The 
Kelley, Benj. F., & Son. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump 
Goulds Mfg. Co 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
American Water Softener Co 
Exeter Machine Works, The 
Kelley, Benj. F., & Son 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feeds. 
—See Automatic 
Felt Hardeners. 
Farrel Foundry and 
Felt Rotary 
Rodney Hunt 


Ventilat- 


— See 


Works 


Feeds 


Machine 


Washers. 
Machine Co. 
Felting Machinery. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Fender Boards. 
Case Bros 
Filters. 
American Water 
Hungerford & 
Norwood 
Seaife, W 


Softener Co 
Terry 
Engineering Co 
B., & Sons. 
Finishing Compounds. 
See Sizings 
Finishing Machinery. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering (Cer 


! 





Fire 
Home 
Fire 


Insurance. 
Insurance Co. 
Proof Doors 

dows. 

B., & Sons Co. 

Tow, Hemp and Jute 

Machinery. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combe-Barbour, 
Ltd. 

Floors and Fivor Plates. 
American Abrasive Metals 
lated Rolls. 

Hood, R. H., Company 
Howard & Bullough American Mach 
Co. 

Leigh & Butler 

Riley, C. E., Company 

Speed & Stephenson. 

Thurston, A. G., & Son 
ily Wheels. 

Goodnow, L. H 


and Win- 


Badger, BP. 
lax, 


Co. 


I'lyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Hall, F. A. & P. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. 
Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Speed & Stephenson 
Textile Machinery Co 
Forges. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. 
Friction Cones. 
Evans Friction Cone Co. 
Foel, 
Darrow-Mann Co. 

Fuel Economizers,. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Falling Mills for 

Goods. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Co 
Hunter, James, Machine 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Furnace Bars. 

Mellor Furnace Engineering Co 
Furnaces (Automatic 
less). 

Iron Works 


Woolen 


Co 


Smoke- 


Murphy 


| Garnetta. 


Hunter, James, 
Leigh & Butler 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Machine Co 


| Gas Blowers and Exhausters,. 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Gauges. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Gears. 
Farrel Foundry 
Goodnow, L. H., 
New taw 
Gear Cutting. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co 
Gencrating Sets. 
General Electric Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Geyser Water Heater. 
Sargent’s Sons. C. G., Corp 
Greases. 
Borne, Secrymser Co 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 
Harness Twine. 
Moore, C., & Co. 


Hinrness and Frames, 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Gowdey, J.  A., Reed and Harness Mfg 
Co. 


Steel Heddle Mfg 
Heating. 
—See Ventilating Apparatus 


and Machine Co 
Foundry Co 
Hide Co 


Process 


Co. 





| Insurance 


Ironing 


| Knit 


| Knit 





Heddles. 

American Supply Co. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Hoisting Apparatas. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 


Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 


Hosiery Labels. 
Kaumagraph Company 
Meyercord Co. 


Humidifying Apparatas, 
American Moistening Co 
Carrier Alr Conditioning 

America 
Cramer, Stuart W 
Fries, John W 
Parks, G. M., Co 
Thomas & Smith, 


Co ot 


Ine 


Humidity Gauge. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co 


Hydraulic Testing Machines. 
Knapp, C. H. 
Hydro Extractors, 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons 
Riley, C. E., Co. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


| Hygrodetik. 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


(Casualty, Fire and 
for loss of Profits). 
Home Insurance Co 


Machines 
Goods, 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Consolidated H. S. & L. M. Co. 
Jacquards. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Halton'’s, Thomas, Sons. 


for Knit 


Jacquard Cards, 
Case Bros., Inc 


Goods, Edgings, 
mings, Ete. 

Chapin, George W. 

Charlies, W. B. 

Cheney Bros. 

Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 

Weimar Bros. 


Goods, Finishing Ma- 
chines, Crochet, Ete. 
Artos Engineering Co 
Consolidated H. 8S. & L. M. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Spindler, E. O. 
Union Special Machine Co. 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 


Knitting Machinery. 
Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Ainslie Knitting Machine Co, 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Claes & Fientje. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Epplers, John, Mach. Works. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
General Machine Works. 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 


Trim- 
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Hemphill] Mfg. Co. 

Hirsch, Louis. 

Jenckes Knitting Mach. Os. 
lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Ca, 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Lindley, Geo. W. 

Ludwig, H. Alban. 

Mayo, Geo. l)., Knitting Machine Ce. 
National Automatic Knitter Ca. 
New Branson Knitting Machine Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Scott & Williams 

Spindler, E. O. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co. 

Taylor, James. 

Tompkins Bros. Co. 

Walther, Otto. 

Wilcomb Machine Co. 

Wildman Mfg. Ca 


Knitting Needles and Supplies, 
Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Breedon’s, Wm., Sons 
Rrinton, H., & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Company 
Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Pxcelsior Needle Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Ives, L. T., Co. 

Keystone Latch Needle Co 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
M. Q. S. Mfg. Company 

Spindler, E. O 

Wardwell Needle Co 


abel Wire Stitchers. 
Beck, Chas., Co 
Shoemaker, J. L., & Co 


ace Machines. 
Spindler, E. O 


mabelsa and Tickets. 
Dennison Mfg 


Alphabetical Index 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


we, 


a ea 


ICAN”” 


A VALUABLE TEXT BOOK 


ON ROPE 


Chapters on the advar 


transmission ¢ 
drives, data on 
mula and data for 
on the care of roy 


the many superior 


“* AMERICAN ” 


jue 


DRIVING FREE 


itages of Manila Rope for the 
r, on systems of 


lirections for splicin 


arranging 
g, for 
ilating drives, practical notes 


da detailed description of 


1 
lities of 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 


Manufactured by 


American Manufacturing Co. 
65 Wall St., New York City 


We makea spe lalty 


Rope. 


of Manila, Sisal and Jute Bale 


Write for Samples 





Pickers 
Teeth). 


Lags for (see Picker 


Lamps, Electric. 
ooper Hewitt Electric 
General Electric Co 
hns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Nernst Lamp Co. 
\Vestinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
mg Lat (‘¢ 


teten ges, Gases. 
c 


ixht Reflectors. 
Hf ine Co 


Chlorine. 
Eleetro Bleaching Gas 
‘oom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
‘oom Reeds, 
Emmons Loom 
Gowdey, J. A., 
Co 

Looma, 
Buhlimann, A. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loon 
Draper Company. 
Hartmann, Richard 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works 
Richards, Atkinson & 
Stafford Co., The. 
Whitin Machine Works 
‘oopers. 

Reattie Manufacturing Co 
Hepworth, John W., & Co 
Leighton Machine Co. 
ubricants. 

Rorne, Scrymser Co 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible C 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant © 
Royersford Foundry & Ma 
‘nbricators. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Liquid 
Co 


Harness 
Reed & 


Haserick 


hine C 


Lumpers. 
Gerry, George, & Son 
Schofield, William, Co 


Machinery Dealers. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Taylor, James. 


Machinists’ Tools. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co 
Magnesia Products. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Mails. 
Walder, J. 
Marking Pots. 
Bradley, A. J 


Measuring and Folding 
chines, 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 


Eliiot & Hall. 
Mechanical Draft. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Mechanical Draugchtsmen. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Yin - 


Mechanical Engineers. 
Autoforce Ventilating System 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Sturtevant, B. F.. Co 


“Nechanical Stokers, 
Murphy Iron Works. 
Mercerizers. 

Globe Dye Works Co 

Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Tarimer, Wm. H., Sons Co 
Standard Bleachery Co 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Ruhimann A W. 

Rutterworth. H. W., & Sons 
Klander-Weldon Dvetne Machine Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith. Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Metallic Fire-Proof Window 
Frames and Sashes. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Mill Architects. 
—See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Dean, } Ww In 
Ferguson, John W. 
Main, Chas. T. 
Mill Piping and Plumbing. 
Parks Co., M 
Mill Supplies. 


G 


Autoforce Ventilating System 
American Supply Co 
Bamford & Smith 

Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons 


Easton & Burnham Mch. 
Qmmons Loom Harness Co 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Exeter Machine Works, 
Field & Co., Inc 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 
lane, W. T., & Bro 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lunkenheimer Co 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant ( 
Pairpoint Corporation. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Richardson Bros. 


The 


Sandberg, Charlies E 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Whitney & Crockett 
Motors. 


—See Electric Motors. 

Napping Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 


Machine Wks 


Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Netting Machines. 
Bpindier, E. O 

Noils (Silk). 

Ryle, Wm., & Co 
Non-fiaid Oils. 

N. Y. & N Lubricant Co 
Nambering Machines. 

Beck, Chas., Co 
Oil Cups. 

Lunkenheimer Co 

Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co 


Harding & Fancourt, Inc 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant C 
@il Stencil and Press Board 
Paper. 
Bradley, A. J. 


Oiling Systems. 
Lunkenheimer C¢ 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Ginger Sewing Machine C 
@pindler, E. O. 
Packings (Metallic). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Paints. 
Briggs, John, & Company 


Brown, Chas. H., Paint Co 
Castle Water Paint Co 

U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co 
Paints (Wood Preserving). 
Garbolineum Wood Preserving Co 
aaiamenaetn 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 
Johneon, C. A., & Co. 
Paper. 
Beck, Chas., Co 
Merwin Paper Co 
Richardson Bros 


Alphabetical Index 





| Paper Coues and 


Paper Boards. 
Merwin Paper Co. 


Tubes. 

Pairpoint Corporation. 
Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 

Howson & Howson. 
Penstocks., 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Perforated Metals. 

Hopkins Machine Works 


Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Picker Teeth. 


Szepesi, Eugen 


Pickers, Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Pipes and Fittings. 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Sandberg, Charlies E 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Plush Machinery. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
—See Ventilating. 
Portable Elevators. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
Power Transmission Machin- 
ery. 
Almond, T. W., Mfg. 
American Pulley Co, 
Cresson, Geo. V., Co. 
Evans, G. Frank. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Field & Co., Inc. 
G inow, L. H., Fdry. ¢ 
Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Kinkead Mfg. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co 
Reeves Pulley Co 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, William, & Co 
Sellers, William, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Threlfall, Wm., Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Preparatory Machinery 
ton). 
Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Potter & Johnston Mch. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco-Pettee Company. 
Preservatives. 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co 


Co 


a 


(Cot- 


Co 


eas 


Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Consolidated H. 8S. & L. M. Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Hart, Charles. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Spence & Rideout. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Press Boards. 
Beck, Chas., Co. 
Case Bros., Inc. 
Press Papers. 
Beck, Chas., Co. 
Merwin Paper Co 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co 
Richardson Brothers (Importers 
Dealers). 

Pressure Regulators. 
Walworth Mfg. Co 

Pulleys. 

—See Power Transmission Machinery. 

Pumps. 

Dean Fros. Steam Pump Works. 
Deane Steam Pump Co 

Goulds Mfe. Co 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Kelley, Benj. F., & Son. 
Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


‘Rope Dressing 
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eer emma 


Leiman Brothers. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pump Governors. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 

Norwood Engineering Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Quillers. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Raw Hide Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co. 

Reed and Harness 

turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Gowdey, J. A., Reed and 
Mfg. Co. 

Reducing Valves. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Regulators (Pressure). 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Revolving Portable Elevators. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros. 

Ring Travelers. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

Rollers (Rubber Covered). 
Boston Belting Co. 

Roofing. 

Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., 

Roller Bearings. 
Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 

Royersford Foundry & Machine Co 

Roller Logs. 
Hartwell, G. 


Manufac- 


Harness 


H. W 


E 
and 
tive. 
Cling-Surface Co. 
Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co 
Cresson, Geo. V 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co 
Roving Reels. 
Sandberg, Charles E. 
Scott, H. L & Cc 
Safety Treads (Stairs, Steps and 
Standing Boards). 
American Abrasive Metals © 
Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Schappe (French Spun). 
Suter, Alfred. 
Schools. 
International Correspondence Schools 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


Preserva- 


Company 


| Second-hand Machinery. 


—See Mchy. 


Dealers, also Classified 
Ads. 
Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The 
Howard & Bullough American Mach 


Co. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks 
Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks 
Rireh Rros.. Somerville Machine Wks 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fales, L. F 

Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert Birch 
prop.) 


Speed & Stephenson 


to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows thi« Ite«t. 
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Spindler, E. O. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs. 
Shafting Hangers, Etc. 
—-See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shearing Machinery. 

— See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing 

Sheet Metal Pressings. 

M. Q. S. Mfg. Company. 
Sheet Metal Work. 

M. Q. 8S. Mfg. Company 
Sandberg, Charles E 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Shell Rolls. 

Thurston, A. G., & Son 
Shoddy Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Shuttles. 

— See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Silk Machinery. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 

Atwood Machine Co. 

Buhimann, A. W 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hartmann, Richard. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Suter, Alfred. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 

Atwood Machine Co. 

Hall, I. A., & Co. 
Silk Noils. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 

Singe Plates. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Singeing Machines. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Societe Anonyme Electro-Textile. 
Leigh & Butler. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Ca 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Danker & Marston. 

Modoc Company 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

Skein Mercerizing Machines. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 

Skylights. 

Van Noorden, E., Co. 
Slashers. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Soaps. 

Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 

Mod Company 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Seaping Machines. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Softeners. 

See Cotton Softener 

Spindles. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons 
Draper Company. 

Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Hall, F. A. & P. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach 

Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Lowell Machine Shop 

Riley, C. E., Company 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Speed & Stephenson 

Vandegrift, Ellas T 

Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith 

Lowell Machine Shop 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Speed & Stephenson. 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 


Spinning Frame Saddles. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Hall, F. A. & P. 
Howard & Bullough American 
chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spinning Tubes. 

Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
Hall, F. A. & P. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 
Speed & Stephenson. 

Spools. 

See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 

Spoolers. 

Allen, A. W 

Draper Company. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Hall, F. A. & P. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Payne, George W., & Co. 

Speed & Stephenson. 

Spindler, E. O 

Spreaders (Rubber). 

Farrel Foundry & Machine Co 

Stacks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Steam Bollers. 

Heine Safety Boiler Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Steam Engines. 

Fishkill Landing Machine Co 
Providence Engineering Works 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Steam Pumps. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 

Steam Traps. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Walworth Manufacturing 

Steam Turbines. 
General Electric Co. 

Stencil Machines. 
Bradley, A. J. 


Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works. 
Stop Motion for Looms. 
—-See Warp Stop Motions. 


| Straps, Anti-Lug. 


Whitney & Crockett 
Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Swifts. 
Atwood Machine Co. 
Tags. 
Dennison Mfg. Co 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
New England Tank & Tower Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barton, F. C. 
Bias Narrow Fabric Co 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 
Industrial Mills Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Temples. 
Draper Co. 
Textile Schools. 
—See Schools. 
Thread Winding Machines. 
Atwood Machine Co. 
Time Detectors. 
Watchman’s Clock and Supply Ca 
Tin Cylinders. 
Sandberg, Chas. E 
Tinsel Machinery. 
John Eppler’s Machine Works 
Tiering Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Ca 
Tool Steels. 
Field & Co., Inc. 


Tools for Turning Calender 
Rolls, 
Dickinson, Thomas L. 


Top Cutting Machines. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Trade Mark Law. 
Andren, Alban. 


Trade Mark Reputation. 
Curtis Publishing Co. 
Trade Mark Stamps. 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Meyercord Co. 
Trucks. 

Bailey, Frank. 
Tubes. 

Pairpoint Corporation. 
Turbines. 

—-See Water Wheels. 


| Twine. 


Moore, C., & Co. 
Richardson Bros. 


| Twist Counters. 


peo, HH. i. &< 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Suter, Alfred. 

Szepes Eugene 


| Twisting Machinery. 


Lowell Machine Shop. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Vacuum Extracting Machines. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
| Valwes. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Variable Speed Transmission. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Velwet Machinery. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Autoforce Ventilating System. 
Berry, A. Hun. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co. of 
America. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks, G. M., Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Walworth Mfg. C 
Warpers. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
| Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co 
Knapp, C. H. 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Warping. 
Silk City Warping Co 
Warping and Beaming Ma- 
chinery. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Oswald Lever Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Sucker, G. 
Suter, A. 
Warp Stop Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows thin list. 
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Crompton & Know 
Draper Company. 
Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Washers (Cloth). 

Arlington Machine Works 

Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks 
Bireh Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert Birch, 

prop.) 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Washing Soda. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 


Watchman’s Clocks. 
Hardinge Bros., | 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Watchman’s Clock and 


Water Chemists. 
American Water Softener 
Hungerford & Terry 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


Waterproofing Matcrials. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Vo 
Hungerford & Terry 
Kelley, Benj. F., & Son 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co 

Water Softeners. 

American Water Softener Co 
Ford, J. B., Co 
Hungerford & Terry 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co 

Water Towers. 

New England Tank & Towe 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 

Water Wheels. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 

Leffel, James, & Co. 

Winders (Cotton, Woolen 
Worsted). 

A. W 


les Loom Works 


r Co 


and 


Allen, | 
Altemus, J. K. | 
Atwood Machine Co | 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Fireching, J. A 
Foster Machine Co 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lever, Oswald, Co. | 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co | 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co 
Universal Winding Co 
Winders (Back). 
Allen, A. W 
Taylor, James. 
Winders (Hosiery). 
Allen, A. W 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Paston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co | 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Oswald, Lever 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Spindler, F. O 
Universal Winding Co 
Wood Preserving Paints. 
ee Wood Preserving Co 
Northe 
Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Wool. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
igh & Butler. 
fachards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Speed & Stephenson. 


Wool Oil Compound. 
Danker & Marston. 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schofield. Wm., Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 
Allen, A. W 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Machine Works. 
Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Buhlmann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Fales, L. F. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Hartmann, Richard. 
Hood, R. H., Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schofield, William, Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A.. & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Somerville Machine Works. 
Birch, prop.) 
Speed & Stephenson 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Threlfall, Wm., Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Wool Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Yarn Testers. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Scott, H. L., & Ce 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Suter, Alfred. 


Szepe Fugene 


YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 


Artificial Silk Yarns. 
Snyder, Edward A. 


(Albert 


| Banding. 


Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


Cotton Yarns. 


Catlin & Co. 

Danker & Marston. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Charles, W. B. 

Grant Yarn Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Marsland, Robert, & Co., 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Niagara Thread Co. 
Orswell Mills. 

Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
Snyder, Edward A. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Street, J. F., & Co. 
Whitman, William, & Co. 


Ltd 


| 
| Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 


Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Turner, J. Spencer Co. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Farrish-Stafford Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Queensbury Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Whitman, William, & Co. 


Glazed Yarns. 


Chapin, Geo. W. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer's, Wm. H., 
Orewell Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Whitman, William, & Co. 


Harness Twine, 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Moore, C., & Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


& Bons Co. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Century Cotton Mills. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 

Hyde, E. 8S. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Marsland, Robert, & Co., 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Monument Mills. 

Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Whitman, William, & Co. 


Ltd. 


Linen Yarns. 
Lindsay, Thompson & Co., 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
American Silk Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Marsiand, Robert, & Co 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Niagara Thread Co. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 
Snyder, Edward A. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Whitman, William, & Co. 


Mohair Yarns. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Whitman, William, & Co. 


Yarns, Tinsels, 
Noils, Etc. 
American Silk Spinning Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Queensbury Mills. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Villa, Stearns & Co. 


Silk Yarns. 
American Silk Spinning Co. 
Champlain Silk Mills. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Eagle, J. H. & C. K 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Snyder, Edward A. 
Street, J. F., & Co. 
Suter, Alfred. 
Villa, Stearns & Co. 


Ltd. 


Novelty Silk 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Hyde, E. 8. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Street, J. F., & Co. 


Woolen Yarns. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 


Worsted Yarns. 
TAttauer, Ludwig. 
Queensbury Mills. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Whitman, William, & Coe. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, fellows this list. 
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Helping or 


ESTABLISHING A TRADE MARK 


Hindering a Repeat-Sale 


What is the obvious course of 
one who has bought something and 
found it to be satisfactory ? 

Naturally —to buy the 
thing again when the 
arises. 


same 
need 


To fill this entirely rational de- 


sire is eaSy—in soap—in shoes—in 
food stuffs. Such products are 
pretty generally distinguished by 
their names, trade marks and dis- 
tinctive packages. Manufacturers 
and customers find this practice 
not only to be a convenience but a 
protection. 

With textiles there exists the 
same interestin the goods, the same 
desire to replenish one’s supply 
from the same source, but not the 
ease in carrying out that 
purpose. 

Textile products are not so well 
known by name. Frequently the 
same goods are sold under numer- 
ous different names. They may be 
trade marked and branded or they 


Same 


may not. Quite often the marks 
are removed before they are placed 
on the counter. 

Confusion results. The incalcul- 
able asset of good-will--and good- 
will with the customers, where it 
counts most-—-is largely lost. 

It is not because textiles are too 
Staple, nor because the products of 
several mills are too much alike, 
nor because the customer does not 
care to get the same thing over 
again. 

Itis BECAUSE what has been 


done to make other staple goods 
known, remembered and easily dis- 
tinguishable has not been done in 
textiles. 

Generally speaking, the selling 
methods of textile manufacturers 


are behind the times and behind 
those of rival and comparable in- 
dustries. 

If modern advertising interests 
you, write for our 40 page booklet 
on that general subject. 


Textile Department 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BARRISTERS HALL, BOSTON 


The circulation of THE LAprEs’ Home JouRNAL is more than 1,500,000 a month. 
luk SAturRDAY EVENING Post is more than 1,700,000 a week. 


anding 


That of 
have reached this com- 


We 


position in our field by the same merchandizing methods we propose to you. 
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r mind and the We do nothing but card high grade 
next time you need Carded Cot- white cottons for progressive woolen 
mn for your wool mixes send mills. 
for the WONALANCET man. 4 4 
Oates WONALANCET— applied We know much about shoddy, waste 
‘ see Wiatlesis atta ies ites a und garnet stocks and how they atfect 
ympared with the rest. production. 


Highest in grade, uniformity of staple, What we know is at the service of 


arrying power, cleanliness and results. any up-to-the-minute woolen mill man. 


Wonalancet Company 


Carded Cotton for Woolen Mills 
NEW HAMP. 


PAPER TUBES 


a All Sizes—All Colors—All Shapes 
YEE ore For Textile and 


7 I 3 


“4 


4 

SI ih 
, i 

a, AAA 


Wy) WY MLE Manufacturing Purposes 


<4 
2 2: 


ARE MADE BY 


i — y 


The Pairpoint Corporation 


PAPER DEPARTMENT. 


FORMERLY THE NEW BEDFORD PAPER Co. 


PAPER MILL AND TUBE FACTORY, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Jr., CLARENCE A. COOK, 


THOS. A. TRIPP, 
PRESIDENT TREASURER. 


GEN. MANAGER 
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BRIGGS’ 
Peerless Gloss Mill White 


non-poisonous sanitary, High Gloss White, with remarkable covering capacity, and the greatest 
light reflecting power. Especially adapted for 


Interior Work on Mills and Factories 


where the requirements demand the 


Whitest White That Will Remain White 


and reflect light for the greatest length of time, and where durability is an essential feature. Affords all 
the advantages of a high grade White Enamel at a reasonably low price. Send for samples and quotations. 


John Briggs & Co., Inc., Paint Makers, Boston, Mass. 


a 
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Oct. 1911 MILL EQUIPMENT 


Put a Patch on each workman’s 
left eye—and what happens? 


He can see—anybody can shut one eye and still see everything he looks 


at—but can he work? Well at just about half speed. Try it! 


1] 


This is exactly what’s happening in your mill, today and every day. 
Your illumination is inadequate. Some of the operatives are working under 
artificial light all day long. Some are only affected along towards quitting 
time, which means much in the winter months. And wherever the light 


‘ficient with glare and shadows, there are tired eyes and it’s costing 


money in inaccuracy, carelessness, wasted time and spoilage. 
} ] 


You might just as well put a patch over each workman’s left eye as to 
let him labor in a poor light. 

Holophane Steel Reflectors have been designed to answer the peculiar 
= 


ngsten 


requirements of industrial lighting. Equipped with Mazda or 
lamps, they give a strong, white, color-true light, concentrated on the work, 


just where it is needed. lhe eyes are protected. 


ficiency every working hour. 


» 


There is sunshine e 
ight is often reduced. You 
nd ** se onds, ”’ and \ 1 save 


You take the patch off the workman’s eve. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY 


Sales Department 


NEWARK, OHIO 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco London 
Holophane Company, Ltd., 62 Front St., W., Toronto, Canada 


OEE et TS eth 





Publisher’s Page 


The Educational Value of Advertising Vest-Pocket Editions of the Official American 
Textile Directory 


the earnest and repeat 
of our customers, 
sectional vest-pocket edi 
\merican Textile Director) 
-d’s subscrib- ntains the New England States, one 
onomy and ains the Middle Atlantic States, on 
supplies or tains the Southern and Western 
directory contains the textile maps 


the larger States in that book that app: 


o be prot- 
you, but the regular editions. 
letermina These little books are six by three inch 
ne, device in size, printed in single column on 
paper, like a vest-pocket memorandum bool 
ind no thicker. The thinnest is 1/4 in. thick 
the thickest 3/8 inch thick. The mill reports 
the same mmplete form as 
he latest edition of the 
American Textile Directory, and 
ranged in the same ready-for-refere 
all the mills in a city or town being 
together In order to reduce the 
minimum, all advertising and other lists have 
been omitted 
the demand for these books will con 
from traveling men, the sale will b: 
Their publication is not for profit, 


’ 


he convenience of our customers 

representatives 
le price has been made simply to 
11 is as follows: 

either one of the editions, 
ete set of three copies, $5.0 

small edition has been print 
intended only for traveling men 
ld be advisable if you wish one 
set, to send your order at onc: 
is edition of the Director 


he combination s 


ul 


Record and Dir 
“arrived” 
sition. does 


Circulation Statement 


edition, 0,400 COMES 


] 


needed 
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PATENTS CROSBY & CRECORY, 


Joun C, Epwargps NATHAN HEARD Louis C, Smite 


Old South Building, Washington Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, ‘‘Aniline.”” 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and defer- 
ded for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv: 
knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical. chemical and mettalurgic 
inventions and steam engineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. e Correspondence solicited. No charge for pre- 
liminary advice. * Personal conenitntion best when possible. 


HOWSON & HOWSON 


Counselors at Law 
Solicitors of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 


New York, Liberty Tower, 55 Liberty St. 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


JOHN WwW. FERGUSON, American Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


Builder and General Contractor. 
Mil Building a Speci. | | CHEMLES T, MAIN 


References made to some of the largest mill owners in the Middle es 
States, including Cla:k Thread Co., Newark, N. J.; Barbour Flax Mill Engineer and Architect 
Spinning Co., Paterson, N.J. and others. Plans and Specifications for the erection, 
253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. equipment, or reorganization of Textile 


Mills, and other Industrial Plants, includ- 
ing Steam and Water Power Plants. 


ROBERT SPURR WESTON Specialist and Expert 


Examination of Water Powers, Water 
Consulting Sanitary Engineer for Water Power Plants and other Plants with refer- 
Purification and Sewage Disposal ence to their improvement or value. 


Disposal of Factory Wastes Examination of manufacturing properties 


with special reference to their value. 41) 
14 BEACON STREET BOSTON 


H. M. HAVEN WM. W. CROSBY 


RF. WW. DEAN, INC. 
MILL ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
Designers of Textile and other Mills, Water Power Plants, Steam and Electric Plants 
Expert Service in Valuations and Damage Suits 
EXCHANGE BLDGes Ss STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


This publication is pre-eminently the textile journal which is regarded by the trade as paying special 
attention to matters pertaining to machinery, mill equipment and processes. It carries a far larger 
number of machinery advertisements than any other textile paper and the fact that it has made a 
specialty of this for many years has caused it to be looked to by the trade as authority on matters 
pertaining to these subjects. Its proved circulation is upwards of 6000. This is a paid-up circulation, 


Offices of ALBAN ANDREN for TRADE PROTECTION 


in all parts of the world. 
Goods, machinery or designs may often by judicious precaution (having regard to the laws established in the 
° 


United States, in the separate States and in reign countries) be protected against imitation, copying or unfair 
competition, Ordinarily a preliminary consultation can be had without charge. Make appointment by mail, or 
telephone, Main 6811. Offices at 84 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Rates 15 cents a sine per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD REcorD to be forwarded. 
If replies go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. Count seven words to a line and in- 
clude side head and address. Cush must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the 
~ rate is $2.00 per inch single column each time. The publishers reserve the right to reject any advertisement. 








Building and Water Power, For Sale or Rent. A First Class Finisher 


50 horse water power, and 4% story stone building 


Experienced on all kinds of woolen goods, is open 
50x 40 feet, for sale or rent. 









L. T. LA BAR, Hackettstown, New Jersey. for an engagement; steady, reliable, a good man. 
ager and well recommended; for further particulars 


YOUR FACTORY AT TULSA ae 
WILL COPIMAND THE MIDDLE WEST. ‘« COMPETENT” 


—78 factories already here are doing well. Natural gas Care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
power only $2 to #5 h.p. per annum; abundant labor; 
26,000 city population; heavy local cotton supply; on large 
river; extensive oil and coal flelds; nine rail outlets reach e F or SALE 

two million buyers directly; free factory sites; tax exemp- 12 German Weaving Machines, suitable for Silk Glove and 
tion. Write Netting Manufacturers. 72 inches wide. (Ernst Saupe, Maker.) 


re . . : . > =? 1 Warping Machine for same. 
COTTON, Bureau of Information, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 5 Circular Weaving Machines, with winder; These machines are 
very suitable for Men’s Cotton Glove and Underwear Manufacturers 


1 Fleecing or Napping Machine, seven (7) 80inchrolls. (Richard 
R E J Y Ws C. Borchers & Uo., Makers.) 
All of the above machines in splendid condition; will sell cheap 
OF OLD WORN OUT to quick buyer. 
Reading Glove & Mitten Mfg. Co., Reading, Iu. 


Cotton Loom Harnesses “macHINERY FOR SALE. 


ornare sete an, 




































H. |. EMMONS CO. One Lever & Grundy, 40 spindle cop winder in 

Rear 136 Washington St, HAVERHILL, MASS. good condition. One J. K. Altemus, slightly used 

4 beaming frame with cut marker and bell attached. 

1 Five Year Oklahoma Farm Mortgages. sas 

‘ Don’t get seared at highrate. It is easily paid, WARD MEEHAN co. 

t Oo warranted by conditions here, and you get the Lehigh Ave., Howard & Hope Sts., Phila, Pa. 
benefit. Let me place your surplus money on 


these rich lands, rapidiy doubling in value. Twenty-five 
i years experience; bank cashier here ten years. Know the 
‘ 


mt people, lands, laws, resources, and local conditions. No 
" safer loans. Write me. , FOR SAT, * 


J. G. JAMES, Roff, Oklahoma. 








Open Washer made by the Thomas Phillips Machine 
; Co., Providence, R. I. Five Boxes with four agitators 
FOR SA 7. 50” rubber and brass squeeze rolls. Size of rolis, Rubber 


8", Brass 10". Folder with machine, also Friction-driven 
4 Schaum & Uhlinger Self-Balancing Hydro Ex- pulleys, ete. Machine in excellent condition and will be 


tractors, 48’ baskets, 18’ deep, belt driven, latest | sold at a reasonable price. 
type, nearly new. 


FRANK H. DAVIS, LANCASTER MILLS, 


t 75 Crescent Ave., No. Cambridge, Mass. Clinton, Mass. 


; PATENTS AND MACHINE FOR SALE. , ROR SALR OR TO LEASE. 


Patents of Smyrna Rugs, Carpets and machine for | 













weaving same, for full particulars, address A complete Textile Plant for Cotton Spinning and 
E. KOVARY, Weaving—capacity 700 lbs. per day. Fifteen min- 
4 i 536 Morgan St,, Town of Union, N. J. utes from Broadway. All new machinery; guaran- 





teed to be perfect. Electric power in Groups. 


i : . 
5 A Complete Catalog of 

SENT FREE all Textile Books in the | H. A. AYVAD 
English language. Address, “rT! © Yasle Co. 1023 Clinton St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Boston, Mass. 
|| NEW and SECOND-HAND 
HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc. WOOLEN 


Hensington Soap Works “ 
eee eee Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St , PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 














OM oe 












Tusean Softener, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 


1095 Germantown Ave., PHILADELPHIA 



















Oct. 1911 WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


LOGS | 


ALL OF THE 
| 













Scientific Management 


Four Great Books on the Modern 
Industrial Problem 













BEST QUALITY ROCK MAPLE 


For Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Rollers. Prompt 
delivery in any quantity. All consignments made direct 
from Adirondack Woods. Write for prices. 


Geo. E. Hartwell, Northville, N.Y. 
MEN WANTED 
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Wanted; salesman and mill supply agent calling 
on cotton and woolen mills to handle loom attach- 
ment on commission. 

Room 406, 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass 


WANTED FOR KNITTING MILL 








Fv is 
Oa ABs 








An experienced man to take charge of Knitting Mill. 





Must have money to invest in stock company. Inquire 

of 
H. A MEYER, 

Jeffersonville, Sullivan Co., New York. 


KNITTING MACHINE FIXERS 
WANTED 


Experienced Knitting Machine Fixers wanted on In- 


By CHARLES B. Gorne, M. Sc., Managing Editor * The 
Engineering Magazine.” 
192 pages, #2.00 (8 | 6), net, postpaid. 
This book analyzes the present industrial system. It 
compares the most common management, cost and wage 


sysiems. You need this book to properly understand the 
whole question, 















Factory Organization and 


Administration 
By Hvco Diemer, M. E. 
317 pages, illustrated, $3.00 (12 | 6) net, postpaid. 


vincible machines manufacturing hosiery. Good wages. 
Apply at once. MIDDLESEX CO., LowELt, Mass. 









| 
| 
| 
Principles of Industrial Engineering 





















1 Mr. Diemer gives forms and suggestions for all classes of 
: business. His book has nething to do with the ou. 
p AS an expert organizer, he has had a wide, valuable experi- 
WAN T° ED. ence. His book gives concrete examples from it. 
An up-to-date experienced ribbed underwear super- | | Cost Keeping and Scientific 
intendent willing to invest a small amount in a plant Management 
at i . one . $ ag By HOLDEN A. EVANS, Naval Constructor 
that is now closed. Correspondence solicited. | United States Navy. 
H. W. OTIS CO., | 260 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $3.00 (12 | 6) net, postpaid. 
An analysis of the question for the man in the small 
Room 18-39, East 42nd St., New York manufacturing and jobbing plant. It covers the importance, 
purposes, elements, distribution and records of a cost sys- 
tem. It considers the principles and applications of 
Boss Weaver Wanted scientific management, describing the system in four differ- 
d ° ent kinds of shops, and showing the results. 
\- Boss weaver and loom fixer to take charge of six Shop Management 
\- 


jacquard looms mounted with the Verdol machine 
making ribbons and labels. For further informa- 
tion, address Employment Bureau, care Textile 
World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


of Textile Fabrics 
By HUMMELL ~ 


[§ a mine of practical information on cotton, wool and 
silk dyeing and preparation of material for dyeing. 


155 pages. 97 tllustrations, 
Price $1.75. Express prepaid. 
Lord & Nagle Co., Publishers, 


By FREDERICK W. TAYLOR, Past President, 
A. 5. M. E., ete. 
144 pages, cloth, $1.50 (6 | 6). 
A reprint of the paper delivered by Mr. Taylor before the 
June, 1903, meeting of the A. 8S. M. E. 
Describes the Taylor system, gives the results of several 
important installations and shows how it may be applied to 
your plant. 





















Dyeing 


Descriptive folder sent on request 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 
144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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Is the word giving WEAL or WOE; 
HEALTH or INFIRMITY ; AMBITION 
or INERTIA; SUCCESS or FAILURE. 
We Are Experts on Mill Ventilation 
LET YOUR DECISION 








BE TO GIVE 


PURE AIR 


No Cost to Furnish or Maintain 
No Power or Breakdowns 








PATENTED 





Give your employees 


Happiness -- Health --Ambition 
and they will give 


SUCCES$$ AND PROSPERITY 
TO YOUR BUSINESS 


all accomplished by the installation of the 


AUTOFORCE VENTILATING SYSTEM 


All large cities, 53 Devonshire Strcet, Boston, Mass. 

















Consult our engin- 







eering department 
before ordering. 




























ENGINEERS IN ALL 
LARGE CITIES 











Variable ee mee 


The Evans Fric- 
tion Cone Pulleys € 


will drive your ma- 
chines at any de- 
sired speed from 1 // 
to 6 by simply pull: ff 
ing a cord. 

They are guaran- 
teed to do your work. 


















The Vutcan Roving Can 


prevents broken ends 


in roving by its smooth, glossy in- 
side finish and true running on the 
card table. The body is made of 
the best chemically treated fiber 
which has many of the qualities of 
rawhide. All rivets are burred 
so they cannot draw out. Rings 
are made of steel and have rounded 
edges. Every can is accurate in 
size and perfectly round. They 
are built for long continued satis- 
factory service. Write for prices 
and list of users. 


Saale 





















We'll furnish them 
==. for either floor or 
hanging use. 
Over Ten Thov- 
sand Sets in Opera- 
tion in this Coun- 
try and Europe. 
Send for Catalogue 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans. Newton Center, Mass. 












James Hill ‘Manufacturing Co., 
PROV:DEWCE, R / 


































be furnished without charge 


friends who may 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS 


Superintendent woolen mill; worked on cassi- 
meres, dress* goods, broadcloths, union goods, cot- 
ton worsteds, satinets, etc.; has had a number of 
years of experience; good reference. 

5427, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent (small mill), asst. supt. or over- 
seer of weaving in woolen mill; worked on men’s 
suitings, kersey overcoatings and fancy overcoat- 
ings; 45 years of age. married: will not go to Pa., 


West, South or Canada; good reference. 
5426, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer, asst. supt. or supt. of woolen mill; 
worked on all classes of woolens; 39 years of age, 
married; will not go West, South or Canada; good 
reference. 

5433, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Agent, supt., supt. and designer, or designer of 
woolen mill; has worked on fancy worsteds, piece 
dye and resist worsteds, all kinds of fancy wool- 
ens; single, double and treble cloths; is particu- 
larly good on novelties, Scotch effects and home- 


spuns; familiar with American and English makes 
of machinery; 46 years of age, married; will not 
go South or to Canada; good reference. 

5422, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of woolen mill; worked on cassi- 
meres, dress goods, broadcloths, kerseys and wor- 
sted suitings; familiar with all American makes 
of machinery made and some English makes; 39 
years of age, married; good reference; will not go 
to Canada. 

6052, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Supt. or Asst. Supt. in woolen mill; worked on 
beavers, kerseys, shawls, cassimeres, cheviots, 
thibets, dress goods, broad cloths, cotton war 
goods and all face finish goods; familiar wit 
nearly all makes of machinery; 39 years of age, 
married; good reference. 

5035, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Supt. and Designer, supt. or general manager in 
woolen mill; worked on almost everything from 
low grade cotton to broad silks, fine worsteds. 
both ladies’ and men’s wear, also cotton warps and 
woolen fillings; familiar with English and Ameri- 
can makes of machinery; 42 years of age, married; 
good reference. 

6237. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Asst. Supt. or designer in woolen mill; worked 
on dress goods, high luster ladies’ cloths, uniform 
cloths, overcoatings, serges, cotton worsteds, car- 
riage cloths, etc.; familiar with American and Ger- 
man makes of machinery; 31 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 

5223, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Supt. or Asst. Supt. in woolen mill; worked on 
unions, satinets, woolens, worsteds and flannels; 
familiar with worsted yarn machinery; weaving, 
finishing. woolen cena | and spinning machinery; 
30 years of age, married; will not so South; good 
reference. 
6093, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Agent, superintendent or designer in woolen 
mill; worked on anything in the wool, worsted and 
cotton line from l16c. per yard to $4.25; familiar 
with almost any makes of machines; 40 years of 
age, married; good reference; will not go to 
Canada. 

6084, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or designer in woolen mill; 
worked on woolens, worsteds, cassimeres, dress 
goods, blankets. traveling rugs, shawls, military 
cloth. unions, etc.: familiar with old Crompton 
machines, also German makes of machinery; 31 
years of age, married; will only go West or 
South: good reference. 

6118, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 


Situations Wanted. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full 
particulars are on file at this office. Manufactu ers who may be in need of such men may address therm ‘rv care 
of Textile World Record, Boston or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will 


Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, whe has a wide acquaintance with 
mill men, gives special attention to this department. He would be pleased to hear from any «f hie 
be interested. Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mas- 











COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS 


Superintendent or asst. supt. of cotton mill; 
worked on everything from numbers 3 to 120; has 
also had charge of the whole warp preparation in- 
cluding web drawing; familiar with all classes of 
machines, but prefers the Fales & Jenks, or Mason; 
46 years of age, married; will not go West, South 
or Canada; good reference. 

5417, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Mill Superintendent; worked on awnings, 
denims, fancies, blankets, ete.; familiar th 
nearly all makes of machinery; 38 years of age, 
married; good reference. 

5416, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of knitting mill or overseer of 
knitting in Southern or N. E. States; worked on 
cotton, wool. worsted, merino, silk, lisle, mercer- 
ized and silk plaited goods; has had experience 
also in underwear and all kinds of hosiery, misses’, 
children’s, infant’s and ladies’; men’s half hose, 
fancy lace and stripes; familiar with all makes of 
knitting machines; 45 years of age, married; good 
reference. 

5429, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer, supt. and designer or overseer of 
weaving in cotton mill; worked on cottons and 
worsteds, fancies, silk, both spun and raw, jac- 
quards and dobbies, very coarse and very fine cot- 
tons, quilts, towels, etc.; familiar with all makes of 
machinery; 47 years of age, married; prefers the 
N. E. States; good reference. 

5432, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent yarn or cloth mill, or overseer of 
carding or spinning in cotton mill; worked on 
sheetings, shirtings, prints, seersuckers and grain 
bags; familiar with the Saco and Pettee revolving 
flat and roller cards and Saco, Pettee and Lowell 
spinning machines; 51 years of age, married; will 
not go to Canada; good reference. 

3624, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Supt. or Mgr. of cotton mill; worked on all 
kinds of fancy or plain goods, colored or bleached; 
familiar with all makes of machinery; 50 years of 
age, married; will not go to Canada; good refer- 
ence. 

5221. Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a cotton mill or large over- 
seer position; worked on cotton yarns, combed and 
carded from 65s to 120s. high and low twist in 
cones, tubes, warps, jack spools, etc.; familiar with 
all makes of machinery; 35 years of age, married; 
will not go to Canada; good reference. 

5276, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 


Agent or superintendent in cotton mill, or su- 
perintendent of weaving in large mill; worked on 
prints. sheetings, drills, sateens, tire fabrics, pil- 
low tubings, fancy or colored shirtings, cotton and 
silk fancies; familiar with the Howard & Bullough 
and Saco & Pettee machines. dressing room ma- 
chinery and any kind of American or English 
looms; 40 years of age, married; will go anywhere 
for a good position; good reference. 

5354, Textile World Record. Boston. Mass. 


Superintendent or assistant of cotton mill, or su- 
perintendent of weaving; has worked on very 
coarse to very fine goods, from plain to jacquard 
lappets. lenos, etc.; familiar with all the standard 
makes of machinery and some others; 42 years of 
age. married: good reference. 

5362. Textile World Record. Boston. Mass. 


Superintendent of cotton mill; worked on Ameri- 
can and Egyptian cotton, white and colored, also 
hosiery, cotton and waste stock; familiar with the 
Platts. Saco & Pettee, Mason, Fales & Jenks, 
American Machine Co. and Whitin machines; 41 
years of age. married: good reference. 
6245. Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS 


Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill, or weaving 
ind dressing in small plant; worked on piece dyes, 


fancies and woolens; has had much experience on 

fine fancy worsteds; 38 years of age, married; good 
ference 

423. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
Boss Weaver in woolen mill, asst. designer or 
ond hand in large mill; worked on all classes of 


woolens and worsteds; familiar with 
d Knowles looms; 30 years of 
't go West or South: good 
0, Textile World Record 
Second Hand of 


the Crompton 
age, married; will 
reference. 

Boston, Mass 

weaving in woolen mill, or 
would accept a good position fixing; worked on all 
kinds of woolens, fancy woolens, both ladies’ and 
men’s wear; familiar with the Knowles looms; 27 
ears of age, married; will only go to Mass., R. IL 
or West; good reference 
5410, Textile World Record, 


Hand in weave 
mill; worked on 
age, married; will not 
J.; good referencé 
5424, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Weaver or second hand in woolen mili 
worked on woolens and fancy worsteds; familiar 
with the Crompton and Knowles looms; 32 years 
of age, married; will not go West, South or 
Canada; good reference. 

5031, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Weaver or asst. supt. in woolen mill; 
worked on cassimeres, meltons, dress goods, wor- 
steds, kerseys, blankets and flannels; familiar with 
the Crompton & Knowles looms; 38 years of age, 
married; will not go to Me., N. H., Vt., or Canada; 

referenc« 
6238. Textile World 
Boss Weaver in 


Boston, Mass. 


room of small 
woolens and 7 


Second 


woolen 
years of 
Conn., Pa. or N. 


worsteds; 37 
go to R. L, 


good 
Record, 
woolen 


Boston, Mass. 


mill; worked on broad 


cloths, cloakings, beavers, sackings, flannels, fancy 
woolens and worsted men’s wear, etc.; familiar 
with Knowles and D. and F. machines; 46 years 
of age, married: will not go West, or Canada; 
good reference. 


5216. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


WOOLEN FINISHERS 


Woolen or 


Overseer of worsted finishing; 


worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted face 
finished goods; 40 years of age, married; good ref- 
erence 
3344, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
Overseer of Finishing in woolen mill; worked on 
ill classes of woolens, pi dyes, both worsteds 
and woolens from loom to case; has had an ex- 
tensive experience on kerseys, beavers, as well as 
fancy cassimeres; familiar with all makes of ma- 
chiner ilso some German and English makes; 50 
years of age, married; will not go West, South or 
to Canada; good reference 
5414, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Finishing in woolen mill; worked on 


kerseys, meltons, cassimeres, worsteds, cheviots 
ind all kinds of dress goods; familiar with all 
makes of machinery used in finishing; 46 years of 
Lge married good reference 
5420. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Boss Finisher in woolen mill; worked on dress 
goods, kerseys cassimeres, worsteds and other 


goods; will not go South or to Canada; good refer- 
ence. 
5178. Textile World Record, 


Boss Finisher in woolen mill, second hand or 
cloth examiner; worked on low grade woolens. 
worsteds, piece dyes and some on luster finish: 
familiar with the Parks & Woolson, Curtis & 
Marble shears. Hunter fulling mills and washers; 
35 years of age; good reference. 

5032. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Finisher in woolen mill: worked un men’s 
wear. wool and fancy worsteds. serges. shoe and 
rain cloths, ladies’ dress goods and bleaching; fa- 
miliar with Parks & Woolson. Curtis « Marble, 


Boston, Mass. 


Hopkins. Hunter and all popular makes of ma- 
chinery: 31 years of age, married; will not go 
West: good reference. 


5207. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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KNITTERS 


Superintendent of a knitting mill, or would ac- 





cept position of traveling salesman; worked on 
women’s, men’s and children’s fleeced rib, cotton, 
worsted and merino sweater coats; infant's silk, 


worsted and merino; 
and bands; familiar 
McMichael & 
Tredick 


also cotton ribbed wrappers 
with the Scott & Williams 
Wildman, H. P. Snyder, Nye & 
Davis & Furber nappers; Union Special 
Singer, Wilcox & Gibbs, Industrial, Merrow, Union 
button and sewing machines, Payne winders, aiso 
loopers; 29 years of age, married; will not go to 
Canada; good reference. 

5412, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or manager of a knitting mill; 
has worked on all kinds of underwear; all wool 
and wool mixes; can produce best plaited shirt on 
the market; familiar with all kinds of machinery; 
good reference. 

5300, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or overseer in Knit underwear 
mill; has worked on knit underwear, stitching and 
cutting; familiar with loopers and stitching ma- 
chinery, Cooper, Crane, Scott & Williams and cir- 
cular machines; good reference. 

5280, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting; worked on yarns: cotton 
1/7 to 2/80: worsted 1/20 to 1/50; 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 cut cylinders; familiar with the Scott & Wil- 
liams, Stafford & Holt, Snyder, & Fisher, Nye & 
Tredick and Wildman machines; 22 years of age, 
married; wishes to go West if possible; good ref- 
erence. 

5298, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Knitter on spring needles; worked on bal- 
briggan, fleece flat work and single fleece; familiar 
with the Gormley, Campbell & Clute and Tomp- 
kins machines; 36 years of age, married; good ref- 
erence. 

6273, Textile World Record. Boston. Mass. 

Boss Knitter in underwear mill; worked on glove 
linings, rubber linings, buffalo cloth, astrachans, 
eiderdowns, etc.; also circular and flat rib knitting 
on underwear; familiar with the Campbell & Clute, 
Tompkins, Bros. circular, Crams, Tiffany & Sons, 
Chas. Cooper flat rib machines; 45 years of age, 


widower; will not go West or South; good refer- 
ence. 
5255, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 


DYERS 


Overseer of Dyeing in woolen mill or asst. in 
large mill; worked on ladies’ dress goods, wor- 
steds, men’s suitings, woolens and worsteds, cotton 


yarns, raw wool, worsted yarns, flannels and 
serges; familiar with the Klauder-Weldon ma- 
chines; 25 years of age; will not go West, South 


or Canada; good reference. 
5421, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing in woolen mill; worked on 
woolen and worsted goods, in raw stock, yarn or 
piece goods, also cotton. and cotton and wool 
mixes; accustomed to bleaching either line or per 
oxide and indigo dyeing; 47 years of age, married; 
zood reference. 

5428, Textile World Record, 

Overseer of Dyeing in woolen mill: has worked 
on raw stocks, wool, cotton, shoddies, etc., piece 
dyeing, wool, worsteds, unions, ete.: has had a 
number of years’ experience; good reference. 

5431, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Dyer or superintendent position on cotton 
all classes of work: might accept position of trav- 
eling salesman for color and chemicals: has 
worked on cotton yarns. warps, raw stock. piece 
goods. mercerized. color mixes for printing. bleach- 
ing. dyeing and finishing of piece goods generally: 
familiar with all classes of machinery, including 
Klauder-Weldon, Delahanty. Platt and others; 43 


Boston, Mass. 


years of age, married; will not go South: good 

reference. 

5406. Textile World Record. Boston. Mass. 
Overseer of Dyeing in woolen mill; worked on 


gent’s and ladies’ worsteds (fancy). unions, ker- 
seys. fancy overcoatings and suitings, broadcloths 
ladies’ cloakings. steamer rugs, covert cloths and 
chinchillas; familiar with the principal dyeing 
machines used in dye houses: 28 years of age; will 
not go West. South or Canada: good reference. 

5405, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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COTTON CARDERS 


Overseer of Carding in cotton mill, or good 
second hand position; has worked on all kinds of 
cottons, Sea Island, Egyptian and American; fa- 
miliar with the American and English makes of 
machines; 33 years of age; good reference. 

5425, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding or superintendent of 
plain mill; worked on prints, sheetings, shirtings 
and ginghams; familiar with all makes of cardinz 
and spinning machinery; also a textile graduate 
49 years of age; good reference 
5181, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Carder or general second hand in cotton 
mill; worked on prints, sheetings, shirtings, jeans, 
drills, seersuckers, crash, flannels, towels, blan- 
kets. etc.; familiar with most all kinds of ma- 
chinery; 27 years of age. married; good reference; 
will not go South or Canada. 

6026, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder or supt. small cotton mill; worked 
on all colored and white goods, a wide range to 
40s: familiar with all makes of machinery; 47 
years of age, married; will not go West or South; 
good reference. 

6241, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder or second hand in cotton mill; has 
worked on all classes of stock and on the follow 
ing machines: Saco-Pettee, Whitin, Kitson lappers 
Woonsovket chain drive, fly frames, and on all 
Mason's carding machinery: 21 years of age, mar- 
ried; will not go West or South; good reference. 
6219, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder in a cotton mill or asst. supt.; 
worked on both coarse and fine (combed) also col- 
ored goods; familiar with American and English 
machines; 35 years of age, married; good refer- 
ence 
5080. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Third-tland in cotton card room; worked on rov- 
ing from 6 to 16 hanks; familiar with Saco-Pettee 
and Whitin machines; 21 years of age; will only 
go to Fall River; good reference. 

56295. Textile World Record. Boston. Mass. 


WOOLEN CARDERS 


Overseer of Woolen card room; worked on all 
wool; wool and shoddy; cotton, wool and shoddy; 
cotton and shoddy; has carded white silk to 9 run; 
familiar with the different kinds of machinery; 
prefers Davis & Furber; has worked on the Bram- 
well and Apperly feeds, also James Barker’s con- 
densers; 50 years of age, married; will not go to 
Pa., West or South; good reference. 

5419, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding in woolen mill or second 
hand in large mill; worked on woolens, cassimeres, 
flannels, knit goods, shoddy, billiard cloth, car- 
riage cloth, blankets, suitings, dress goods, covert 
cloth, ete.; familiar with Davis & Furber, Lom- 
bard, Tainter’s and Cleveland cards; 45 years of 
age, married; will not go West, South or to Can- 
ada; good reference. 

5411, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding; worked on men’s 
wear, woolen ladies’ dress goods, flannels; blan- 
kets, both bed and horse; overcoatings, cadet 
cloths, woolen yarns, all kinds of mixes, both vege- 
table and animal; familiar with any kind of ring 
doffers of American make; thoroughly under- 
stands Apperly feeds from first breaker to fin- 
isher. also camel back feeds; 32 years of age, 
married: will not go South; good reference 
5398, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of woolen carding: worked on all 
classes of woolen goods made from wool, cotton 
and shoddy mixed; understands all makes of cards; 
will accept position anywhere except Canada; 45 
years of age, married; American. 

5393, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding in woolen mill; worked on 
broadcloths, flannels, suitings, dress goods, cloak- 
ings, carriage cloths and hosiery; familiar with all 
kinds of woolen cards; 34 years of age. married: 
will not go to N. J., West, South or Canada; good 
reference. 


3355, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Machinist in knitting mill; worked on all kinds 
of sweaters, jackets, fashioned underwear, skirts, 
and all goods made on flat latch needle machinery; 
familiar with all American and German circular 


and flat latch needle machines; hand, automati« 
power, etc., loopers, button sewing, button hole, 
Union Special, Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, seamers 
etc.; 40 years of age; good reference 


5418, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Traveling Salesman, asst. supt. or supt. of small 
knitting mill; has worked on men’s, women’s and 
children’s ribbed underwear, sweaters, novelties, 
scarfs, mufflers, ties, etc.; experienced on cotton, 
wool, lisle, mercerized, silk and artificial silk; has 
had some experience as salesman in advertising 
and specialties; familiar with all makes of knit- 
ting and finishing machinery; 26 years of 
zood reference 
5413, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Loom Fixer in woolen mill; has worked on all 
kinds of goods; familiar with the Knowles looms 
will only go to Mass., R. I. and Conn.; 25 years of 
age, married; good reference. 

5409, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Master Mechanic; worked on woolen, worsted 
and cotton goods: familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chinery; 39 years of age; will not go South: good 
reference. 

5408, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cloth Room or overseer small weave 
room in cotton mill; worked on plain sheetings 
and twills; familiar with the Woonsocket trim- 
ming machines, Curtis & Marble-.shears and other 
makes of machinery; 45 years of age, married; 
will not go West, South or Canada; good reference. 
5415, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand in finishing department in woolen 
mill or boss job in small mill; worked on meltons, 
mohairs. kerseys. broadcloths and some worsteds: 
familiar with all kinds of machinery in the fin- 
ishing department; 30 years of age; good refer- 
ence. 

5262. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Spinner in woolen mill; worked on men’s 
suitings, cassimeres, kerseys. cheviots, carriage 
cloth, billiard cloth and other classes; familiar 
with the English & Bridesburg mules. Davis & 
Furber mules and jacks; 47 years of age. married: 
good reference. 

5256, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 


Roxs Finisher in woolen mill; worked on linings, 
both cotton and worsted, cashmere, flannels. wool 
dress goods, mohair and alpaca linings and dress 
goods; familiar with singeing, crabbing. tenter 
frames, cans, padding machinery. plates, dampers, 
fulling machines, scouring and hydraulic presses; 
30 years of age, married; good reference 
6265, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 





Promotion for 


stents aioa 


The most practical, surest, and quickest way 
in the world for ambitious textile workers to 
secure promotion is offered by an institution 
through whose assistance thousands of men 
have already advanced to better positions and 
larger salaries. They have done this in their 
own homes, in their spare time, and at an insig- 
nificant cost. We will cheerfully explain, free of 
charge, how we can adapt our plan to YOUR per- 
sonal needs and income if you will write us today, 
stating the position you would like to secure. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 
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An American Cloth Tester 
for American Standards 


Dead Weight 
Principle 
Ball Bearing 
Quick and Easy 


Operation 


Flat Gripping 
Surfaces 


= or ee ey bm ete 4 


2 wena 


No Need to Cut 


Samples 
or 
Count Picks 


Furnished 
with any Width 


of Jaws 
Hand or Power 
Drive 
Shipped 
on Approval 


Manufactured by 
Henry 
L. Scott & Co. 


227 Eddy St. 
Hand Cloth Tester Providence, - R. I. 
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MILL NEWS 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. Pickup & Kean, Inc., 
dyers of cotton yarns in the skein and mercerizers 
of fine cotton yarns are very busy in both depart- 
ments of their plant, reporting operating at times 
until one o’clock in the morning. The mercerizing 
department will probably be enlarged by the in- 
stallation of additional machinery within a very 
short time to enable them to keep up with this 
branch of the business. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. In order to increase 
their drying department and also give them more 
room in other portions of their plant, the Hulton 
Dyeing & Finishing Co. are adding another story 
to the rear end of their building located at 2712 
Jasper Sts. When completed, new dryers will be 
installed and other improvements made in their 
equipment, for dyeing woolen and worsted yarns 
and tops and dyeing and finishing of all kinds of 
plain and fancy woolen and worsted cloths. The 
company has also fitted up a department in which 
they are making a specialty of dyeing artificial 
silks and ramie. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Orianna 
Bleach Works, John F. Davidson, prop., at 2560 
N. 3d St., report an increasing business in the 
bleaching of cotton yarns, tapes, Turkish towels, 
underwear, etc. A department for the bleaching 
of cotton hosiery has recently been installed and 
plenty of work in all departments is reported. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Arrangements are 
being made by the Ebony Dye Works to start up 
the plant formerly operated by the Hall Hosiery 
Co. at Front St. and Lehigh Ave. The new plant 
will have capacity of 2,000 pounds per cay for dye- 
ing and finishing silk and cotton hosiery. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Neversink Dye 
Works, of which C. Scott Althouse is the presi- 
dent and superintendent, specialists in dyeing, 
printing, extracting, bleaching and finishing cotton 
and silk hosiery, are very busy. The company is 
making many additions to its present plant. A 
new building, 45 by 45 ft., one story, is being 
erected to accommodate their laboratories. A 
new construction department for the building of 
their own machinery has been installed and placed 
in the hands of skilled mechanical engineers. A 
new 200 h. p. boiler has also been installed. Con- 
tract has been let for the installation of a large 
filter plant for the purpose of insuring pure water 
for their use. 


Rhode Island, Phenix. The Pawtuxet Valley 
Dyeing Co. will soon commence operations to 
dye, wind and spool cotton, woolen and worsted 
yarn and dye piece goods, in an addition to the 
plant of the Royal Chemical Co. New and mod- 
ern machinery is being installed, and the plant 
will be under the supervision of James McDowell 
of Olneyville. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Rosemont 
Dyeing Co. will add a complete equipment for the 
printing of tops by the Vigoureux process. and 
will have same in operation in about three months. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. Although details 
have not yet been determined, the new plant to 
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be built for the Clayton Linen Mills will have an 
equipment of probably 7,000 spindles with accom- 
panying equipment, including electric power. As 
previously reported this plant will manufacture 
towels, etc. J. E. Sirrine is the architect engineer 
in charge. It is said that a preliminary plant will 
be established within 90 days. 


*Texas, Galveston. The Phoenix Waste Mfg. 
Co., incorporated with a capital of $40,000, has 
formerly taken over the property of the Galveston 
Waste Mills. It is said that the new concern will 
give the plant a general overhauling preparatory 
to the manufacture of goods from cotton waste. 


Illinois, Chicago. Fire in the warehouse of the 
International Harvester Co., makers of binder 
twine, practically ruined 10,000 bales of hemp 
stored there. 


Kentucky, Franklin. The plant of the Franklin 
Woolen Co. has been destroyed by fire, with a 
loss of $50,000. It will be rebuilt as soon as pos- 
sible, and they are in the market for three sets of 
60-inch cards, twenty-four r10-inch, 4 by 4 box 
looms, and the necessary spinning equipment, 
dressing frame, spools, bobbins, etc. There is a 
dye house. They made blankets, linsey and 
slasher cloth. Hiram Dawson, the superintendent, 


will superintend the buying, and in addition to the~ 


above needs a full equipment of supplies, power 
transmission machinery, elevator, napping ma- 
chine, etc. 


Massachusetts, Hubbardston. Fire in the store- 
house of the Hygienic Blanket Co. did damage 
placed at $18,000; fully covered by insurance. One 
hundred and fifty bales of blankets and other 
products were destroyed. 


Massachusetts, Wrentham. The mill of the 
Glenwood Mfg. Co., J. R. Barber and D. W. 
Mann, co-partners, has been destroyed by fire. 
Three pickers, two garnetts and two cards were 
operated in the making of mattress fillings in 
shoddy and batts, also cotton, wool and jute wad- 
dings. 


New Jersey, Hightstown. Fire did $8,000 dam- 
age to one of the buildings of the Hightstown 
Smyrna Rug Co. The loss was fully covered by 
insurance. It is said that the fire will not inter- 
fere with the working of the plant. 


New York, Herkimer. Fire which started in 
the carding room of the Gem Department of the 
Union Mills caused considerable damage, largely 
from water. The plant was running on full time, 
after some months of repair work and alterations. 


North Carolina, Graham. Fire so badly dam- 
aged the waste house of the Travora Mfg. Co. 
that it will have to be rebuilt. Considerable raw 
stock was also damaged. The loss, about $1,500, 
is covered by insurance. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. A fire, reported as start- 
ing in the dyeing department of the Thompson 
Worsted Co., Third and Hingston Sts., is said to 
have damaged the plant to the extent of $5,000. 
The plant is equipped with three 60-inch worsted 
cards and four Noble combs, on which they 
combed and made tops on commission 
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DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUPLEX PUMPS, SIMPLE PUMPS 
ATLANTIC BOILER FEEDERS 


g5nrace CONDENSERS EEAtb PU 


; 


: TWIN AIR PUMP 
VERTICAL AIR PUMP AND pee y " AER EX 
JET COND! NSER DUPLEX DURABLE PUMP SIMPLE PUMP AND CONDENSER 


ee POWER PUMPS 


or Woolen Mills : 
the Original for every service 


BAY. STATE. Write for Bulletin D 7952 


BRICK and CEMENT COATING 


is the best protection. It is not affected by 
smoke, acids or dampness, and protects con- 
crete, stucco or cement against hair cracking. 
Applied overhead it does not chip or flake off 
and thus prevents damage todelicate machinery. 


ON FLOORS 


It stands wear and washing. It has been 
used with great success in the slasher and dry 
rooms of many of the best known mills. 

Address for booklet that tells all about it, 
mentioning this medium. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 
82-84 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 


The DEANE STEAM PUMP 
COMPANY 


General Office, 115 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 


seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 
{9 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 
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Watson Motors 
Save Loom Room Expense 


Shafting in the mill means power loss, dirt, and needless 
expense. Direct motor drive is economical, clean and con- 
venient. 
No motor is so well suited to the running of textile ma- 
chinery as the Watson. Light—compact, well ventilated 
—does not run hot. <A size and type for every need— 
YyH.P.to1s H. P. direct current—¥4 H.P. to 40 
H. P. for alternating current service. 


Mechanical Appliance Co., 
Dept. F. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Birch Bros. 


Somerville Machine Works 
Somerville, Mass. 











It Makes Perfect Seams, 


Even when run by 


Low- Priced Help 








“Coronation” 
Piece End 











Sews any 








Fabric 
Ss . he Soe 
n, W 
ewing or Dry e 
t ut 
Machines : 










or Coarse 
Stitch. 





on American stand sent 
on trial most anywhere. 


Send for circular. 


Finishing Machinery. 
ALBERT BIRCH, 


Textile Mechauician 
Meet the requirements 


Lowell of any cotton, woolen 
Crayons or worsted mill. 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white. 


Lowell Crayon Co., ,,orins!_., Lowell, Mass. 


Trade Mark on every box. 



























No. 1 Portable Hand-Power 
Railway Sewing Machine 








For the finishing processes at your Shears, Gigs, 
Calendars, Printing Machines, etc., this machine 
will be found especially desirable, as it is easily 
moved about, and sews a firm chain-stitch; can be 
easily removed after the goods are finished. 

When a seam is finished, the head is released by 
a hand nut, each seam must be perfectly straight, 
can be sewed very near the edge; taking out the 
seam saves waste; each piece of cloth is stretched 
alike, the cloth comes out even—these things are 
not possible by any other method. 

hese machines are built of different lengths 



















| S. R, Mason, Treasurer 


MASON BRUSH 
WORKS 


Mill and Machine 


merece a 
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and will sew wet or dry, thick or thin goods. 
Brushes Send for Catalogue of our Sewing Machines. 
Repairing a Specialty. ° ‘ 
. w ? - Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 
orcester, 


[lass. Salem, Mass., U.S. A. 
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SELAS LIGHT 


BEST LIGHT FOR MILLS AND FACTORIES 
80% SAVING GUARANTEED 


SELAS COMPANY, 90 West Street, New York City 


CHARLES E. SANDBERG 
65 THOMAS STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 


TIN AND COPPER CYLINDER MANUFACTURER 


MILL WORK, CARD SCREENS, ROVING CANS, DRYING CANS, BLOW PIPE, 
SLASHER CYLINDERS REPAIRED 


SHEET METAL WORKERS FOR ALL MAKES OF CARDS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


DUNN ae 
aaa | LOOMS 


vvroesatat Med: Por PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING 
BOSTON: - MASS. Represented in the South by 
O. A. ROBBINS, - - - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


John Eppler’s Machine Works, 629 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


LATEST IMPROVED UPRIGHT KNITTING LOOMS 
For [lillinery, Dress and Upholstery Trimmings and Netting 


Steaming outfits for the finishing of knitted neckwear, etc. 


66 99 omprising Comparative Varn Tables, showing r the equivalent sizes of differen 
The apiex Tables, stems of Numbering Yarn and Different Standards. Reed Tables. W pishst « o pe 
SSD arn per Yard of Cloth. Tables of Knitt: ms Machine Gauges. Yarn Sizes 
for Knitting Mac a Sizes for Undervy of and Hosiery. Breaking Strength Table of American Co — a Warp Yarns 
Cc ompiled by Te Wi rie Reec rad. Pr ice cents. LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers tad Connre ss Street, Boston, Mass. 


Geo. W. Gers? ®, Sea” oy 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cumpers, 


Wooland Waste Dusters, 
Rag Dusters, Nappers. 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines. | 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 
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Salt ieee Bewh 





































«= For all power purposes 


where high economy and 


close regulation is required. 





Cylinders @ Valve Chests 
rebored in place. 


General engine repairs. 








ee ee * ° ° 

pt ii} ~=Rice & Sargent Corliss Engines 

A WU iid Heavy Duty Type 

ae | aT P NOTED FORK j 
. a RELIABLE SERVICE, rf 

LOW STEAM CONSUMPTION, Pe 
LOW FRICTION LOSSES and 
SPEEDS HIGHER THAN OTHER CORLISS TYPES. 
Designed and built by 
a PROVIDENCE ENGINEERING WORKS 
Be be ee a Main Office & Works PROVIDENCE, R. L 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 50 Congress Street NEW YORKH: 111 Broadway. 











Centrifugal Pumps 


We build them in accordance with the most 
advanced practice for all requirements. 
Consult with us on any pumping proposition. 
Lawrence Pump and Engine Company 
P. O. Box 70. Lawrence, Mass. 


New York Office, 90 West St., Edmund S. Gibson, Manager. 
Catalogue 7. R. now ready. 


Govlas Rmps 
Ss 








FOR LVERY SERVICE 










Our line includes types of pumps suitable for every 
requirement of the textile mill. 


Write for bulletins and prices 
THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 


62 West Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


16 Murray Street, New York 58 Pearl Street, Boston 
Branches in all large cities 
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| SAVE 
Their Cost 
In Freight, 





Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, 
Will not split 
or warp; 





in Freight. 





rweee ane ox § PO OC LS crarsccortpten 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and & dia. 


We are located in the best white birch region. 
satiate the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. 


on samples submitted. 


BOSTON 





BRADFORD 
MASS. ENG. 
RICHARDS, ATKINSON & HASERICK 


IMPORTERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MILL SUPPLIES PHILADELPHIA ornes 
EGYPTIAN COTTON THE ARCADE’ 


ELIAS T. VANDECRIFT 


Successor to Ward & Vandegrift 


In the Manu fF 
facturing of “> ‘ sad DLES, 
For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Ma. 
chinery. Manufacturers and Repairers. Also 
Flyers, Steel Cups, Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 


ELMER, SALEmM Co., -- MN. J. 


‘ > Tr ro 
Elliot FOR PRINT WORKS, 
” —a9ET . : 
Cloth Folder Gubacunaame. 
ETC., ETC. 


and Measurer Send for circular. 


Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 





r. O. Box 597 
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ASH WORTH BROS .-, 


——- MANUFACTURERS 0F—— 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, 





MASS. 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 







CHArrEE BROTHERS r NPANY, 





Strong 


BOX SHOOKS and 7 CLOTH BOARDS. 







| Clean 
LICHT, 
[Strong 


Our work and prices seem to 
Estimates 


E. L. TEBBETS SPOOL COMPANY, Locke's Mills, Me. 










Established 1796 




















Special shaped carbon, black diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag, corn husk andcotton calender rolls, 
hard rubber, fibre, etc, 


Thos. L. Dickinson, — te Joha Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 






Manufactured by 








THURSTON & SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 
oa GENERAL MACHINE 
cialties made of pomeetee 
ing ofall kinds of Rolls. 


with any desired Styleof tee Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Ret 


BOX 528,FALL RIVER, MASS. 


, Refluting, Filin 
rs Repaired and 





The Bradley Stencil Machine 


Makes stencils in half a ait 
at reduced cost of (-10 
each, aa for cataagul 











New York, v.S.A. 











Bell Phone 710 


WM. H. KNOWLES & CO. 
LOOM REED MANUFACTURERS 
MILI, SUPPLIES 


Soldered Reeds for Silk Weaving a Specialty. 
Office and Factory, Corner Myrtle and Penniman Sts., NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Joun E, Kenprick, President. Myron Fisn, Treasurer. 


M.C Ftsu, Secretary 


American Supply Co. 


“anutacturers of Reeds, Harness, Belting and General [ill Supplies 


We make a specialty of Harness for American Warp Drawing-in Machine 


OFFICE and STORE—135-137 Washington St., Providence, R.I. FACTORIES—Ccntral Falls, R.I., and Fall River, Mass. 


Py Aaa 


Tubes 
peers DOUBLING and SPOOLING MACHINES | Spinning” 
of aul kinds LAWRENCE, MASS. ee 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 


2110-18 West Alleghany Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES AND FRAMES, 


for weaving Soft and Hard Silks, and all grades of Cotton Goods. 


SPECIALTY: The N. W. ©. or Never Wear Out Doup Heddle. 
See the Loom Running at our Factory. 


; epi 3 Established 1834 Incorporated 1900 
Eee ea ¢ The J. A. Gowdey 

ra va % ‘te ee et Reed & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Jie. ee ee & EE ie jim: 8 ts JAMES WILSON, 


J. ARTHUR WILSON, 
Pres. & Treas. 


Sec’ 

Warping Combs, Leno, Leice aud Hook 

Ps : ; ren Reeds. etal Reeds for Weaving Silk, 

all ee : , also Tape and Ribbon Reeds. Tempered 
aetna Steel Reeds. 
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Large Stock of Raw Material always on hand. 


We solicit a share of your business. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


1224 No. Main St., Providence,R.I. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


MAKERS OF ALL STANDARD 
Spinning and Twisting Travelers 


of every description. Wire Specialties of all kinds. 
Ance i. Winey Tek 92 Westfield Street, - - PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


DIXON PATENT STIRRUP ADJUSTING SADDLE 


1,200,000 pairs now in use 


Best Saddle for Top Rolls of Spinning Frames 
Send for Samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. OD 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 
we 
Shaw’s “Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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HOW MUCH 


How much is it worth to you to have your knit 
goods Bleach Faster, Come Out Softer, More Lofty 
and Retain Their Whiteness? 


This is just what they do if 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


is used in the bleach. 


All these advantages, from using Wyandotte 


Textile Soda, will cost no more than less advantage- 


None genuine except with a 
card bearing this trade mark 


: : ous results with other materials. 
2 an otte” | treat 
en Further information and full 
» /\ directions gladly given. Also ask 


us about Wyandotte Concentrated 


Ash for kier boiling. 


| 


Che J. B. Ford Companp, 
wpandorte, Mie. S.A. Order from Your Supply House. 
in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


This Soda has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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THE WOOL MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


THE WOOL MARKET 

The mills are buying wool only to supply im- 
mediate wants. As a result sales have been small, 
except in the case of a few large mills which have 
made fair sized purchases of territory wool since 
our last report. Prices, although not quotably 
lower, are irregular, some holders finding it ad- 
visable to sell at slight concessions. The weak- 
ness of foreign wool markets has had its effect in 
this country, both dealers and manufacturers 
showing a greater unwillingness to speculate on 
the future. This slight weakening abroad and the 
certainty that the revision of the tariff on wool 
will continue to be a political issue, with both 
parties favoring some kind of a revision, are the 
controlling factors in the wool trade. The goods 
market continues to lag and many manufacturers 
are finding it impossible to keep their machinery 
in operation. 


MILL NEWS 


Massachusetts, Hudson. Ludvig Broderick is 
reported as installing machinery in the Brigham 
Bldg. on Washington St. for the making of cotton 
waste into filling for mattresses. Though but a 
few hands will be employed at the start, it is ex- 
pected that the force will be considerably larger 
by the first of the year. 


Massachusetts, North Dighton. A brick addi- 
tion, 100 by 60 feet, is being built to the plant of 
the Mt. Hope Finishing Co., bleachers, merceriz- 
ers, dyers and finishers of cotton piece goods. It 
is said that the company contemplates a still fur- 
ther addition in the spring, and for this purpose 
they are leaving one side of the new section open 
to permit enlargement. 


New Jersey, Wharton. The American Flax 
Fiber Co. at this place, which was organized some 
time ago to manufacture flax and linen yarns by a 
special patented process, is shut down and it is 
understood that the business is to be wound up. 


The SPIRAL Softener 


the BEST BREAKER on the 
market, three times the pro- 
production of any other breaker. 
Already over two hundred 
machines in successful use. 


A. W. BUHLMANN 


Textile Engineer 
487 Broadway NEW YORK 
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LEIMAN BROS.’ HICH PRESSURE 


- BLOWERS 4"2 
VACUUM PUMPs 


. FOR ALL es 
PURPOSES 


Oct. 1911 
















for use with 
Textile and other Auto- F 
b matic Machinery, with Gas and Oil 

: Appliances, Sand Blasts, Gas Producer Plants, etc. 


Pog y7 GR wun ' 
NOISELESS 
CLEANING 


The interior construction of LEIMAN BROS,’ BLOWERS 

THEIR is so arranged that the wings take up their own wear They 
are always in perfect contact with the cylinder however old 

OWN WEAR the machine may be. This results in the highest efficiency, and 
they ure the only blowers that will maintain thisefficiency even 

after long continual use. The curved form of the wing, to- 


























Sawdbee 2.0 i 
























a 
‘a 
yn gether with the small size of the piston makes the airchamber 
b . much larger, and makes the capacity greater than any other 
f No Delicate blower of the same size now on the market. is 
it Many concerns are still using the old style blowers, which LS 
: are not alone cumbers6me and noisy, but the high speed i 
necessary to get resultsrequires considerable power; they are 4 
if also a constant source of annoyance and expense. In many 5 
" cases our small blowers will do all this work most efficiently, 
- and the money thus expended is soon made up in the great 
3 saving of power, time and trouble. 
i 
B Get Catalog No. 56 for blowers; or, No. 57 for vacuum pumps 
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CHART SHOWING COURSE OF PRICES FOR WOOL, 


THE BRADFORD MARKET 
By Our Special Correspondent 
Bradford, Eng., Sept. 29, 1911 

prolonged strain of slack business 

and international 


Under the 
market is 
It has been sighing for 


complications the 
growing visibly weaker 
three months for some such stimulus as a revived 
American demand. would brine. but time only 
brings discouragements. Spot supplies of colonial 
wools are large and transactions are small. The 
Australian auctions have opened weak, and Lon- 
don sales are at hand. Reports as to the sale of 
fabrics are poor. Manufacturers, being convinced 
that trade is going down in volume, expect reduc- 
tions in price. The present mood is dispirited and 
the outlook is darker than at any time in these 
two years 

The fall in tops on the month does not amount 
to more than half a cent or so per pound, but had 
business taken the usual course at this season 
there would have been a rise instead of a fall. Ex- 
cept that contract deliveries are taking place 
steadily there is nothing good to be said. Meri- 
nos will certainly be cheaper in December when 
the wool bought this month in Sydney begins to 
arrive. Crossbred supplies are already in excess 
ot requirements. English wools are firm because 
little is held in this market at present. The wool 
is in the country and held at prices which neither 
tempt dealers to buy nor enable them to sell. The 
season has been a bad one from the point of view 
of the dealer who since clip time has had no 
chance to get in. 

In the noil market more has been doing, but 
not at prices showing an advance, except possibly 


oe 


pee 


TOPS AND WORSTED YARN AT BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 


in the case of very choice lots of fine noils. The 
prices for 60s quality are round 28 to 30 cents, and 
for 40s, 14 to 16 cents. 

The Treasury decision applying a duty of 35 
cents per pound on silk noils has produced a very 
awkward situation for dealers. They have con- 
tracts running up to the end of March to deliver 
tussah noils to manufacturers of woolen overcoat- 
ings in America, and the decision had put an un- 
foreseen impediment of 100 to 200 per cent. in the 
way of executing their orders. Meetings of deal- 
ers are being held to arrange for concerted action. 
There is some indignation against a decree which 
imposes at a few days’ notice a duty that amounts 
in some cases to more than ten times the market 
price of the material. There are silk noils to be 
bought at from 3 cents up. 


MILL NEWS 


“Florida, St. James City. The Sisal Hemp & 
Development Co., about which mention was made 
some time ago, is now getting ready to install this 
plant. They hope to be ready to start operations 
about Jan. 1, 1912, making lath yarn, tarred and 
untarred and rope, of sisal hemp. About 18 spin- 
dles will be put in, also some cleaning machines. 
Allen Mackintosh is president and treasurer of 
the company, Geo. Lawrence, vice-president, and 
A. W. Knowles, general manager and secretary. 
They will sell product direct. 


*Missouri, St. Louis. The Continental Con- 
verting Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 by Walter H. Carter, O. M. Hill 
and T. A. Meyers. It is understood that this is 
the company which is to establish the cotton 
goods bleaching and finishing plant here in con 
nection with which Mr. Carter’s name has been 
nentioned 
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11 PIECES, 
NO BOARDS, 
SAME SIZE CASE 


10 PIECES, 
ON BoARos, 
SAME SIZE CASE 


THE BOARDLESS CLOTH WINDING CoO. 


CLOTH WINDING ATTACHMENTS 


LATIMER H. BALLOU, PATENTEE 
REDUCE YOUR CLOTH BOARD EXPENSE 


REDUCE YOUR PACKING CASE EXPENSE 
REDUCE YOUR MAKING-UP EXPENSE 


If interested write us and have our representative call Box 725, LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


During 1910 nine times as many mills bought 
this Metal Protected Spool as did during 
1909. 

Almost every mill ordering a trial lot, has 
since ordered further quantities of this spool. 

Doesn’t this prove that it has made good? 


Samples and prices upon application. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO., Lestershire, New York 


United States Fibre Products Company 


Henry J. Hughes, Pres. Wm. E. Evans, V. Pres. & Sec. 
Wm. H. Culf, Treas. 


831 Manton Ave., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


If you want spools that are supreme in quality, 
positively guaranteed not to ware or sliver, and have 


three times more tensile strengt 
use 


than wooden spools 
The “‘EVANS” Patented Interchangeable 
and Permanent 


FIBRE-HEAD SPOOLS 


They can be repaired in the mill without the use of 
tools. The parts are shipped knocked down, thus sav- 
ing freight charges. The heads cannot be forced off, 


“BE This cut shows the interchangeable parts. = 
The assembled spool is shown here. 


Write for sample, prices, ete 


INDESTRUCTIBLE BEAM HEADS 


MOSSBERG 
BROAD LOOM BEAM HEADS 


These Stamped Steel Beam Heads are made in two types; 
Solid and split in halves. The split beam heads are so 
eonstructed that they may be removed without dismounting 
the beam from the loom. 

They are light in weight, rigid. cannot 
crack, splinter, warp or break. 

Both types of heads are equipped with a special clamp~ 
ing device for firmly fixing them in position on the beam. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


THE FRANK MOSSBERG COMPANY, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE, 
The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 






THE COTTON MARKET MILL NEWS e 
Heavy receipts, high records for quantity ‘Connecticut, Norwich. About 60 men are at ey 
ginned, increasing stocks, favorable crop condi- work on the new building at the plant of the U. S. | 






Finishing Co. This building will be three stories 
high, of brick and concrete, 130 by 175 feet, and 
market both in this country and abroad have will be used to house the different departments as 
brought about a steady decline in the price of the work of remodeling goes on. The facilities 
cotton. The movement into sight from Sept. 1 to ©% the company will be considerably increased 
when the work is completed. 


tions in the South, and a draggy cotton goods 



















Sept. 29 is reported as follows by the “Chronicle” 










for a series of years: New Jersey, Dundee Lake. An addition is 
: ; Leing made to the Dundee Lake branch of the 
Year Bales National Silkk Dyeing Co. Piece dyeing and fin- 
Igll, Sept 2Q vee cece ee rece eeees 1,473,401 ishing are done at this branch. t 
1910, Sept. 30 TTT rT ere ; 
1909, Oct. 1 pabbbesseddara eee *Massachusetts, North Brookfield Contract i 
1908, Oct. 3 Nn ok Anode 1,304,460 has been awarded for a new brick and concrete ‘ 
1907, Oct. 4, ee 1,073,416 power house, 40 by 50 ft., for the Oxford Linen 
1906, Oct. 5 2 eos 1,345,147 Mills, to cost about $2,500. This will house a 240 





k. w. dynamo and compounding engine which has 
just been ordered. The new weave shed has been 
by the following estimate of the visible supply for completed and 24 looms installed, and it is said 

. .f : leme f oc 1s will be i 
a series of years made by the same authority: that the full complement of 250 looms will be in 
place by Jan. 1 





The increase in the stocks of cotton is shown 
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bag bie. Clg tR eR, ae 584 Pennsylvania, Allentown. The Lehigh Bleach- i 
aaa oer Senne ee 5.800, 95 ery & Dyeing Co., dyers _and bleachers of cotton i? 
selaboevevareniiiesierereee: tan knit goods and yarns and dyers of cotton skein 
; yarns, are to build an addition to their bleaching i 
LQOB oe eee eee e cree eeeeeeee sees 2,167,299 depart nent and among other improvements they a 
Many in the trade believe that the decline has will put in two new and improved machines for % 
gone farther than conditions warrant, and that a 4‘yeimg cotton piece goods, an additional drying 


machine with a capacity of 3,000 pounds per day 
and a new baling press, for all of which they are 
now making inquiries 


WEIMAR BROS. Cotton “Mercerized Tapes 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






recovery will put prices well above present quo- 
tations. 
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Boomer & Boschert 


BALING PRESDED 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


Sere 338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
a 
* KNUCKLE JOINT Southern Agent, A.H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N.C HYDRAULIC. 


Profit for the Users. 


Everything necessary to produce the best 
possible results enters into the construc- 
tion of our 


RAWHIDE LOOM PICKERS. 


We use selected English cured hides, em- 
ploy men of skill and experience to work 
them up, and give every detail in the man- 
ufacture of the pickers most careful atten- 
tion. Good material and good workman- 
ship are bound to produce good results. 


G GARLAND MFG. CO., Saco, Maine 
Formerly Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Maine 


THe SEYDEL Meco. Co. 


JERSEY ciTyY, N™. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


sd TRADE AA $= 
SIZINGS AND FINISHINGS 


SOAPS, SOFTENERS AND STARCHES FOR ALL TEXTILES 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ATLANTA 









Yarn Department. 
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B? GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 






THE COTTON YARN MARKET more sanguine than it has been for some months 


ri The cotton yarn trade has shown considerable back. 





- Eastern Cops. 
improvement during the month of September I 
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- . ° - . Ss l4 

: both in hard and soft yarns. Stocks in the hands : - 19% 

y i . Os ‘ arts . . 

of dealers and manufacturers have been depleted 7 9% $ 

F .; . a i< 20% % 

% and some staple numbers such as two-ply warps 14s J Wi ee i| 

e in sizes coarser than 30s, especially 20s two-ply, 16s vik ie me abe e 21% 4 

b> . 3s ti 

ilso 1/16, 2/24 and 2/26 skeins, are exceedingly 18s 22% | 

‘ . ¢ . . 1; , 20s 224M 

i hard to obtain for immediate delivery. Two-ply z 44 
226 
: ‘ 22 23% 

a 4os in skeins which was very plentiful the early 248 33% ‘3 

4 part of September and selling as low as 26 cents 26s 24% ia 
4 is also hard to secure at this time. The surplus 30S 25 i 
i : Ss , "5 rf ) 

has been reduced so that the price has advanced 7 - i 
- 7 

y to 27 cents and for some spinnings from 28 to 29) ‘jog __. rs ot 38 
$ cents =" . 

: z : . On cones, 4c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from . 

% Deliveries on many contracts for September : : ‘ 

. ; e 15s to 22s; I¥oc. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above i 
j shipments have been far below specifications. In that ; 
: ‘ a 
‘ some cases this has been caused by short selling f i 

_ . . ‘astern Two-Ply Skeins, Carde eeler jj 

a by commission houses and inability to place con- tk Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler 

i tracts. In many instances it has been caused by [2s “ s teeeees 21 
; 7 > al IAS lA 
Z spinners contracting to deliver certain quantities Re 2172 

os >> 

, weekly and being unable to live up to their agree- 3, 23 if 
ry ments. Their inability to do this has been caused 24s 24 . 
5 e . > a, 
2 in some cases by the lack of water during the 205 25 

. 30S . 
draught in August last, and in others by the in- po 20 
hace . 7 ‘ JUS 2c 

re ability to get the organization together in time to 40S : 

7 get out the yarns 45s 30 
ie Because of the supply being inadequate for the 50S 40 
Fd jemand there indicati Fannie ain fe 55S . 45 
Fi demand there 1s no indication of easier prices tor 6 ‘ 

a > 2 . 2 10S P 4 +: 9 

5 the next four or five weeks. After the spinners 4 
t begin to get their plants in operation again and Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler 
w their present contracts under way, it seems very 2/30s : ean rey 26 
; apparent that the trade will be warranted inlook- 2/30s : 29 
{ a 2/408 aie. 3 
; ing for prices on a lower basis. The weaving 2/45 teseeeeveees 32 

: : 2/458 a ceed iattetmedmastbesines 3¢ 
if trade has shown some improvement in all lines 35,- 

: 2/50s i a. 4 the: ein one 

: and the general feeling among manufacturers is 2/60s pape Fe 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY Co., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns sin Gos sawoves 


Novelty Yarns So and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Cotton Warps citer sree tebe ia runes, Twist, Colors 








Greene & Daniels Manufacturing Co., 


Combed, Carded and Gassed 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps 


Dye Sulphur Blacks Direct in Cops, Cones or Tubes. 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





in any manner desired by the trade, 





MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 





HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 
Cc. MOORE & CO., JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND VARNS' Cotton Yarns 


on hand and made to order. | 
k i | PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 
S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. Providence, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 


JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., °°™SiSciiies 
| Zotton Yarns 


| 1220124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


GRANT YARN CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS, 


Combed YARN Ss enbahees 
and 
cron and WARPS 


LUDWIG LITTAUER 
Y Tram, THROWN SILK, Organzine. Y 


ARTIFICIAL OR woop SILK. 


Pla ae ~ ate Mercerized, Prepared and other Save A 
ed and Gla god Threeds = va arns. Moha: 




















Duxbury’s 
English Calender Roll Papers 


For Embossing and Other Calenders. 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 


Sole Agents for America 


55-57 Franklin Street, - New York 


t Quality Harness Twine 


A Plain, Ge 

R ond w nae “Tine and Turk y Red Yar “IR 
N Bes 

Ss 


109 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 
Silk Throwing Mills BOONV ILLE and YONKERS. N.Y ee 





SKEIN DYEINC AND MERCERIZING 


METHODS THAT ELIMINATE COMPLAINTS 


FAST BLACK HOSIERY DYEING 


DRAGON DYE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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: THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET | *Massachusetts, Fall River. President Lincoln, 
; ml ane ee... | of the Lincoln Mfg. Co., in tommenting on the 
bed Os .. anc. B..wa lee... a | eee the capital stock to $1,250,000, is 
i — Fi a ee tee ee es ae quoted as saying that this is in _pursuance of the 
4 aati. %- RNS, es Se Spee gam original plan to erect a plant of 126,000 spindles. 
7 las aad se Saal prettier niicieel eit: 6 <i rhe mill is now equipped for the manufacture of 
Ga MS Ble Bete oo Lesa a ps gn pl nny 
18s 20% | medium fine goods is desired, and the increase is 
pn fs recommended with this in view. On account of 
“a 21% the low cost of construction and equipment, the 
5 24s 22 | present 1s considered a good time to carry out 
i a eel ener ae 22% | the original plan of enlargement. 
FA 30s .. settee eens 23¥2 | Massachusetts, Hudson. The Hudson Worsted 
, 40s 29 Co., commission wool combing on 18 cards and 16 
; 50s 35 combs, is running its mill with day and night shifts. 


Southern high grade mule yarns :— 






IOS cee ress eae 8 410, 0:0.9 8-6 aime epee, @ SLM a 












: Te | ee oe cat d e. <- a 
i I4s . ow % ve wis a Soa Wile as 5 Se 
c 10s ian : sees 22% i | : S i | N = 
: Me sha ah epee ane Seas kisses esa 
20s and 22s pee ee} Sat edt eee 2934-2 
eee cae alee Ree te os wad 24% 


MACHINES 


@ The kind you ought 


to have. 


Southern frame yarn, lower grades: 






Eastern cones (high grade quality): 





a Sas ; eats es Dasa | ttf). Sao 





















| Se ard ioneink cae erase; neal @ A machine for every 
‘ 16s . rela dis earners Ae oan 

i Mitasexersrercei orcs verrey oes y Pern p ue purpose. 

q 206 ‘and OF) 2. ci c3 OS. eS... HE ee 





@ Write for catalog. 


Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 



























s sof reese he SS 
f 8 and 120 --s-sscsecsree ie 1h EUGENE SZEPES! 
x 10/2 .. lela ocigial cianaminielgealalcsrruchumpiadeeininns oe ccita iano 141 Milk St., ‘ Boston, Mass. 
H = eee eB : 7 Shae ey po: Sole Agent in the United States for F. R. 



















30/2 . werk Aa ae Ot 23 Poller, Leipzig, Germany. Maker of 
40/2 . eee awa a testing machines since 1708. 
; 8/2 . ott! Mer ter eee 19 


Honestly 
COTTON Sez: 
EDWARD A. SNYDER Sold at an 


COTTON AND MERCERIZED YARNS Honest Price 


Foreign and Domestic 
521 MARINER anD MERCHANT BLDG 


The Modoc Company, Inc. 
308 CHESTNUT STREET . PHILADELPHIA FERNWOOD, PA. 


REPRESENTING 


SASS 








The 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO.,, CHESTER, PA. ao" 
HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd., NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND a S | Z i N 





The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence Solicited 
Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 


ences 


Mills at Rainbow, Conn. 
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8. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


OCORSAwW EIT AAIL. LS 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 
HiGkt GRADE YARNS 
From Egyptian and Peeler Cotton, Carded or Combed, 


in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted 


JENCKES SPINNING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED and COMBED, in Nos. 10 to 120, from PEELER EGYPTIAN and SEA ISLAND COTTONS. 
MERCERIZED YARNS, IN SINGLE OR PLY, A SPECIALTY 


William Whitman @ Co., Century Cotton Mills 


Commission Merchants Manufacturers of 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS | Hosiery Yarns 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. ATLANTA. Nos. 10s to 30s Sell Direct 
CHICAGO. BALTIMORE. ST.LOUIS. CHARLOTTE. | g6uth Boston » . . Virginia 


INDUSTRIAL MILLS CO. F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


Jusper and Huntingdon Sts., - Phila., Pa. MANUFACTURERS OF 
























oo 







Manufacturers of 


“WA narrow Fasrics — Fringes, Tapes, Bindings, & Narrow Fabrics 


Pea a 


= Special attention paid to Plain and Fancy " STs 
7 SPOOL TAPES, STAY BINDINGS AND BRAIDS OMec ent Pasterys WATEE AVE. aud EIST StS. 
Send for samples of our extra quality PHILADELPHIA 
ROYAL CRESCENT TAPES 
in all numbers 17 to 3 LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin St. NEW YORK 
© © e Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and Tow Yarns, also 
Knitting and W eaving TURKEY RED YARNS 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 


Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers 
© a SSS 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth 
Silesia, Sateens, 


For the Underwear Trade. 


Niagara Thread Co. 
120-122-124 So. American St, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers of 

Sewing Threads and 
Mercerized Cotton 


We manufacture a special thread 
for the Underwear trade. 


CATLIN @ COMPANY 


NEw YORK, 345-7 Broadway CHICAGO, 719 Medinah Bldg. 
Boston, 67 Chauncy St. PHILADELPHIA, 128-130 © hestnut St. 


COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS: 

Lawton Spinning Company, Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
Tremont and Suffolk Mills, 

and others furnishing full range of all numbers. 


Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors 





Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, |ff 


226 CHESTNUT STREET, 


t 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
























Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


messes? | COTTON YARNS. 
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LINEN YARN MARKET 






There have been no new developments in the . ) 
linen yarn trade. Spinners agreed upon a @ Cm ——— 
schedule for decreasing their time 15 per cent., | > r , * ESTABLISHED 1810 - > 


which went into effect October 1st, to continue for 


i ZO Fine Cotton Spinners & Doublers + eR 


| MANCHESTER. 
re frequently in the market and some fair con- 
ce en be a placed with prices remaining the MERCERIZED YARNS 





icur month This will have a tendency to re- | 
: 


lieve the market. Manutacturers are appearing 


1 nd no indication of hang 1r some time For Hosiery and Underwear 
seanic ind no licati¢ ot a change (or so! Fi Cc - s i. 
ine ounts a peciaity 
to come Net Weight Finest Qualities 


einai Widens Wavds | TJ. PORTER & SONS *°"°S(¥S." sh st., Phita., Pa 
(“A” Quality) LINDSAY THOMPSON & CO., Ltd. 








35s Lea on cones — gOo-95 FLAX SOUS 
30s Lea on cones sn Sa Belfast, Ireland 
fos Lea on cones .o-1e;| LINEN KNITTING YARNS 
oos Lea on cones at 1.00-I1.10 FE li 

s Lea on cones . 1.15-1.20 ee See hn 2 —_ 
= eee a, T. J. PORTER & SONS 119 So. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 
110s Lea on cones ite 2 ees 1.50 
120s Lea on cones rae 1.75 ( t M f t 

arpet Manufacture. 
; By FRED BRADBURY. 
MILL NEWS The only complete work on the subject. 

Connecticut, Danbury. The Tweedy Silk Mills, A handsome volume, bound in dark green cloth, 
manuiacturins hat bands and braids, are now con- } —_ eas over 300 pages; 256 illustrations 
trolled by the Tweedy Silk Mills, Inc. This new | 9"4 3 colored plates. 
company has a capitalization of $500,000. A. E Price $3. 00, Carriage Prepaid 


[weedy is president and E. T. Hoyt, treasure: A reliable book on carpet and rug manufacture that 


Product of this plant is sold direct will strongly appeal to the manufacturer and designer. It 
is written in an easy style, combining textand iiiustwations 
*Connecticut, South Manchester. Some ma in a manner that gives the perfect technical book. 


. : : : The chapters are: De signing, Color, Brussels Carpets, 

chines have been started in the new dressing mill Wilton Carpets, Tapestry Carpets, Axminister Carpets, 

of Cheney Bros., and the new dressing machinery Chenille Axminister Carpets, Kidderminster and Scotch 
io 4 ’ . ‘ 7 : ; or Ingrain Carpets 

will soon be installed Che electrical equipment 


for motive power is already in place. LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 








YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
J. SPENCER TURNER CO., 86 Worth St., New York 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS ry Y pra ABOUT OUR NEW ad 


HMyDRAULIC "TESTING MACHINE 


For testing the strength of Cloth, Paper, or any material you wish to know the strength and elasticity of. 


We also manufacture WARPERS and BEAMERS for Ribbons, Tapes and All Narrow Goods. 


Cc. H. KNAPP, Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 


tC. BARTON THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CO. 


, , ; : F. C. BARTON, Presiden 
65 Worth Street, New York , sae 
MANUFACTURERS OF 65 Worth Street, New York 


6“ § | 3 Y 99 BRAND NARROW FABRICS Bias and Straight Cut Fabrics and Ribbons. 
WEB, TAPE, BINDINGS, ETC. Embossing and Cutting Customers Own Goods a oar Se 










Den > 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


Worsted Yarns. 


OFFICE 
100 BOYLSTON STREET 
TELEPHONE 19 OXFORD 





BOSTON 





H. Hopeson, Pres. & Treas. Frep Hopcson, Gen, Mgr. 


QUEENSBURY MILLS 


Mohair, Iustre and Worsted Yarns 


—Single and Two Ply— 


Grey—Colors on Mixtures Mass. 


Worcester, 
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W oolen and Merino) * | 7 an established 1860—Incorporated 1893 1898. ee 
YARNS THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 


COTTON, £oxF2!4n 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, | *rsrgssmezietiz..comestnne 


KEATON RAPIDS, MICH. ' CHICOPEE, MASS. 


7 William B. Charles, 


Ly Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. 


| Cotton and Wool Wastes | 
i coTTon varns _— feels for Cotton “wisn 







Students Cotton Spinning 
By NASMI1H 
Price $3.00. Express prepaid 


OR Student and Manufacturer. Covers all operations 
from ginning through ring and mule spinning. 


600 pages, 600 tllustrations, drafts, plans, etc. 
Lord & Nagle Co., Publishers, Boston 











: 
uy Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for | Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 
rah Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. | LINDSAY, HYDE & CoO., 
a Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.’’ | 2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








y Established 1844. | 


( BENJ. BUCKLEY’s son, | !EXTILEMACHINE WORKS 











(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J.| THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 








Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 








RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 

















1 
i Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. Benomring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery, 
ves 








for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes. Underwear 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, ete, Winders, Doublers, 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. Special Machinery. 
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WORSTED YARN MARKET 


Worsted spinners report that there is a much 
better demand for yarns from all quarters of the 
country, both from the knitting as well as the 
weaving trades, and quite a number of spinners 
are well booked up on contracts. One feature of 
present conditions is that there does not seem to 
be any cutting in prices to get business. As a re- 
sult prices remain firm at present quotations, ex- 
cept where spinners are asking at least one cent 
more a pound for their yarns. It is possible that 
yarns may be dearer before the end of October. 
Inquiries are continuing and business is being 
taken on 2/32s high 1/4s, 2/36s 3/8 blood and 2/40 
half bloods, in quantities ranging from sample lots 
of 500 to 1,000 pounds. Buyers are not anxious to 
place large orders, but are taking yarn as their 
needs demand and to cover present requirements. 

Knitters are very busy and spinners on this class 
of yarns report considerable business for 2/16s to 
2/248, ptincipally in 1/4 blood for medium grades 
of sweaters, with prices around 85 cents for 16s 
and 87 1/2 for 24s in colors and 7 1/2 cents less in 
the grease. 

Men’s wear manufacturers report that it is 
rather too early to anticipate what will be done 
for the spring season, but all indications point to 
a fair business in neat, small styles, preferably in 
stripe effects. The predominating colors appear 
to be navy blue and tans in piece dyes with a fair 
demand for kingfisher blue mixes, which some of 
the trade call “Coronation” colors. For these 
fabrics the weavers are asking for yarns such as 
2/40s half bloods with a good many mills using 
2/32s high 1/4s, ranging in price from 92 1/2 cents 
to $1.10 for 40s and 32s from 8o cents up. 

The dress goods trade which is now showing 
spring styles report that while they are not selling 
in large quantities, business with them is fair and 
most of the yarn for which they are placing 
orders is for 2/40s, for which they are paying 
from 92 1/2 cents to $1.10 per pound. 


GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN PRICE OF WORSTED YARN. 


BRADFORD SPUN YARN 
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WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 


Spinners of woolen and merino yarns are busy 
on yarns for the sweater trade. Knitters are buy- 
ing 2/20 cut in from 500 to 5,000 pound lo ' 
immediate shipment. On account of the 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Incorporated 
CHEMISTS and ENGINEERS 


Chemical Division Engineering Division 


Design of Special Plants Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement 
Reducing Cost of Processes Acceptance Tests on New Apparatus 
Control of Supplies Remodelling Power Plants 
Elimination of Wastes Steam Turbine Installation 


93 Broad Street - Boston, Mass. 


opinion that prices will have to be raised to meet White knit. No. 2 
the demand for goods, spinners will not take con Light yarn, extra fine 


' : New pure indigo blue 
tracts for more than three or four months ahead. I § = 


While 


is largest there are still some inquiries for 2/23 


2/20 cut is the count for which the demand Merino 


Fine light, all wool .... ™ . 28-31 
and 2/25 cut. It is conceded that the former count Medium light. all wool ...... athe exe ce 
is the one on which most of the business will be Fine black, all wool .. Sn 28-29 
aches. tae tlh nt Fine dark, all wool, best grade ........... 19-22 
one IOfT € ITESE Sé son é 
i ; Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ............ 14-15 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool .... aoa 
grey mixed, all wool greys and colored all wool Red flannel. all wool fae et 20-24 
yarns, prices have been advanced 2 1/2 cents per Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 
POG Scie cls.dg + aacbanes Oi S04 ckiuereee SO 
ee Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, 
1/2 cents will be made as the season grows No 
older 


The knitting trade is very busy, and in some in- WOOLEN RAGS 
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tances sweater manufacturers are unable to take tine merchant tailor 
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2/20 Light Grey Mixed 80% 20% ;s oa 

2/20 Light Grey Mixed... .90% 10% 57% Worsteds 

2/20 Light Grey All Wool y2"/2 pe <2. 

2/20 Colored All Wool weee+s 6214-65 Black 
Bleached 80% 20% 68 ii 
Bleached .. 90% 10% 70 eae 
Bleached All Wool , .. 7244-75 Black 
Light Grey Mixed All Wool 80-8214 Blue 
tleached lI Too!) <-R714 
Bleached All Wool ae ae 

“a New scarlet 


THE RAG AND SHODDY MARKET New blue 
The business continues dull with orders from Cloakings 


manufacturers given to cover immediate require- SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK 
ments only. The export trade has also dropped Soft woolens. best 

off, although there is a general feeling that this Old white flannels .... 

slackening is only temporary and that foreign Old red flannels .. 

orders will be resumed in a short time. Cotton Old blue flannels ...... 

ORR Mites 5532 x3 eho ea 

White stockings ......... 

CE I ne le ie ce 
prices firm for the better grades of stock. We WHUNRON SOG SOMONE Sosic ce ce's ccaes coc vttece 
quote as follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS 


White varn, best all wool . AP .... 40-49 
White knit, all wool, best fine .... sooe 25550 


waste is lower in sympathy with the market for 
raw cotton. Wool waste is in small supply with 


New Jersey, Bogota. It is reported that Ernest 
Reithmann is planning to start a small embroidery 
factory on Elm Ave., to be operated by electricity. 
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MiLL NEWS 


Massachusetts, Clinton. W. A. Cogswell, treas 
urer of the Belle Vue Mills, is installing additional 


looms in the Allen St. mill owned by the busi- R 

ness men of Clinton and of which he has a lease, | A E YOU LETTING 

and will increase the number of hands employed. | YOUR TIMBERS ROT? 
The mill has been run at intervals on orders which | 

could not be filled at the company’s mill on Ster- Wood is becoming more valuable and 


ling St more expensive every a What are you 
al : doing to preserve yours 
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New Jersey, Paterson. Hugo Huettig Co., mak- 
ers of full fashioned silk hosiery, located in the , 
Hall mill, have leased the floor in the same mill CARBOLINEUM 
formerly occupied by the Haines Broad Silk Mfg. 


mesTMe 
Co 


pee 


we 


will effectively protect it from rot, dry rot 
New Jersey, Paterson. The new addition to and decay. Is will double its lite af Jesst— 


. : re : . , and this meaus both underground and above 
the mill of S. Oppenheim & Levy, which will about 


ground, 

double the size of their plant, will be ready for oc- It’s efficiency has been proved by mill 
cupancy in about a month. The broad silk, chiffon | since aan, and others throughout the world 
; lare dene : ' re s . ase P 
and lace departments will all make some increase. It’s easy to apply. Just cover the wood 
. . ‘ ‘ a with an ordinary paint brush or dip it in the 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Scandia Silk Co., liquid. | : 
. “ ‘a2 . : *s inexpensive and does not add to the 
tubular ties, expect to add a number of ribbon inflammability of the wood. 
icoms soon, 


Let = send you Re eulass. Have you 
* a 7 ’ * seen our Bulletin 34? Vrite for a copy. 
*New Jersey, Paterson. The mill of the Kane & . 


Wilkinson Silk Co. is closed and the machinery 


will soon be sold. Anton Schmid is trustee. CARBOLINEUM 


New Jersey, Rutherford. The Georgia Mills, 
Inc., at East Rutherford, making silk and cotton WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY 
plushes, have been shut down. It is not known | 


when the plant, equipped with dyeing and finishing 187 FRANKLIN ST.....NEW YORK 


department, will be started up again. 
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The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offices: 100 William St., N. Y. Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters 
of all Materials used in 


Sizing, Finishing, Softening, Filling and 
Weighting of Yarns, Fabrics and Raw Stock 


Sizing, Tallows. Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, 
Gum Arabol, Lantashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 
Readymade Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Magnesium. 
Special Compounds for Warps where stop motions are 
used. 
Weighting compounds for colored and white warps. 
Finishing compounds for all classes of fabrics. 
Silk Finishes for Satin Taffetas. 
The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds 
make the ‘‘ finest weaving, and will hold the * fly.” 
TRADE warK{ These compounds are based on the best practical exper- 
ience and the best materials used in their manufacture. 
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HENEY BROTHERS announce that the same high 


standard of former years is being more than maintained in all 


CHENEY 


YARNS 


Your needs along this line will be fully met. Silk yarns to order a specialty. 
Doubles and singles; trams and organzines. On spools or cones, warped 
or in the hank. 


The following silks have made Cheney Brothers a world-wide name: 


Cheney Dress and Lining Silks, Foulards, “Shower-Proof” Foulards, Millinery 
and Knitting Silks, Satins, Velvets, Plushes, Silk and Velvet Ribbons, 
Wash and Underwear Ribbons, Cravats, Decorative and Upholstery Goods, 
















Silks for Electrical and Insulation Purposes 
CHENEY BROTHERS, Silk Manufacturers, South Manchester, Conn, 


CHAMPLAIN SPUN 
SILK YARN 


S a yarn built up to the 

needs of the users. 
If you are a weaver, a knitter 
or in any branch of textiles 
where Spun Silk is used you 
will find we make a yarn suited to your particular purpose. 
Furnished in the natural or dyed on cones, cops, tubes, spools, 
in warps or skeins, or as required, 







ottices Champlain Silk Mills Mills 


New York, Springfield, . Whitehall, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Chicago Whitehall, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE SILK MARKET 


Very little change has occurred in the silk 
market since our last report. At the present time 
it shows quite a weakness and very little activity. 
No one seems to be able to give any good reason 
for this continued dullness in the silk industry and 
no one can say how long it will continue. The 
sik manufacturers are not busy at the present 
writing, but are optimistic as to the future and 
are still hoping for a good business within a 
month or so. Some raw silk is being bought, but 
on only a hand-to-mouth basis. The styles at the 
present time seem to point to a good season for 


SILK MARKET 
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the ribbon manufacturers, but as yet no great ac- 
tivity has been noted in this line. 

In broad silks there is some activity, soft finish 
light goods having the preference. The Euro- 
pean manufacturers are not as yet running full, 
and in fact business with them is on about the 
same footing as in this country. In Lyons and in 
the other silk centers of Europe there is little 
activity, and indeed at the present time it is prob- 
lematical how long the dullness will continue. It 
seems quite certain that the prices of the raw 
product has reached its level in Japan, and no 
further drop in prices need be looked for. Some 








Ist Conditioned Weight plus 2%. 
2nd Boil off guaranteed 





| Telephone 7950 Spring 


J. H. & C. 


454 Broome St. (Tel. 6304-6305) New York City 


SPECIALISTS IN JAPAN THROWN SILKS 


Either in the gum, boiled off, or dyed, on cones, spools or in skeins. 


Organzine and Tram for Weaving, and Specializing to the Hosiery 
and Knitting Trades— All Silks Sold on a Guaranteed Basis. 


sth No Secrecy Regarding Chops, 
All work done in our own mills. No responsibili:y divided. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


SPUN SILK YARNS and NOILS 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


225 Fourth Ave., Corner 18th St., NEW YORK CITY 


_ VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY | 


K. EAGLE 








3rd Skeins evenly reeled. 
4th Classification Strictly Yokohama. 






487 Broadway, NEW YORK 


RAW AND THROWN SILK 
| SILK ON SPOOLS, CONES, QUILLS, BEAMS 


Dyed Silk for All 


Purposes 





SOCIETA per la FILATURA del CASCAMI di SETA 


“CASCAMI” 
Schappe, Spun Silk, Cordonnets for Sewing 


In Skeins—on Cops—Spools—Cones—Leams. 
In the Gray or Dyed. 
Special attention to regularity of sizes. 


| 
Milan, (ITALY) 


VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY, Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
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silk is 


smal] 


being sold in Japan, but the shipments are 


It is generally conceded that now is the time to 
buy raw silk, as lower prices will not prevail. This 
The 


throwsters are still doing a fair business, and are 


is the concensus of opinion in all quarters. 
still doing a great deal of throwing for the cotton 
and knitting manufacturers. This end of the trade 
has been, and still is, a great help to the throw- 
sters. Nothing at this writing can be predicted 
as to how active the silk industry will be this fall, 
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Rereels No. 1-1% 12/16 .......... 
Rereels No. 1-134-2 ........-0-00-- 
ee 8S aaa 
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Canton Rereels Selected Nos. 
Canton Rereels Ordinary Nos. 
6 months’ basi 


China 


China Steam Filature rst Grade 13/15 


1-2 
I-2. 
s. 


China Steam Filature 2d Grade ....... 
Tussah Best Chops Eight Cocoon .... 


Tsattle Blue Dragon ....... 6 
Tsattle Kunkee Mars No.1 ...... 
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3-45-3-50 
. 3-40-3.45 
3.12%4-3.15 


. 4.10-4.15 
3-90-3.95 
1.55-1.60 


3.15-3.20 


a . 2.80-2.95 
but the optimistic feature seems to be 


and it is to be hoped that all 
Below are 


general, 7 : : 
ob wilt eens The demand for spun silk still remains good in 
signs ( a 


There is 
change in prices, which are quoted below: 


all grades, and the spinners are busy. 
no 


prices current 


European 


. . ; — ee ee ee 
Grand Extra Classical Piedmont 12/14 4.25-4.30 <0 ie Ee Baie . 3.30 


Extra Classical Italian 12/14-14/16 .... 3.85-3.90 40/ 3.20 
Classical Italian 13/15-24/26 .......... 3.-75-3.80 20 3.05 
Best No. 1 Italian 13/15-24/26 ........ 3.70-3.75 20/ Dn oe 2.95 

60 days’ basis 10 sl ee Oe RES ae ote ex 2.85 

Japan 

Filature 
Filature 
Filature 
Filature 
Filature 


Kansai Extra Extra 13/15 .... 3.85-3.90 
Kansai Extra 13/15 .......... 3.70-3.72% 
Shinshu Extra 13/15 ....... 3.674%4-3.70 
Kansai Best No. 1 Extra 13/15 3.55-3.60 
Best No. 1 13/15 ; 

Filature Kansai No. I 13/15 .... 

Filature Shinshu No. 1 13/15 . * 4 
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Castles Ivory White Mill Paint 


Will increase the light value in your mill 


4O% 
FIREPROOF AND SANITARY 


Write for samples and prices 


The Castle Water Paint Co., 123 Liberty St., New York 


LAT 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CoO., 


Manufacturers of 
Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Mills: Bethichem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Telephone Connection. 


SILKS 
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SILK MILL NEWS 


New Jersey, Paterson. The broad silk machin- 
ery in the Hall Mill, once known as the Haines 
Bioad Silk Mfg. Co., and until lately run on lease 
by M. C. Migel & Co., has been sold to Post & 
Sheldon and Sheldon & Leach. That part pur- 
chased by Post & Sheldon is being moved to their 
mill at Slatington, Pa. 


*New York, Binghamton. Work has _ been 
started on the erection of a new mill, 235 by 65 
feet, for the J. & D. D. Miller Co., recently re- 
ported incorporated with capital stock of $100,- 
ooo to continue the business of J. & D. D. Miller. 
It is expected to have the new building, to be 
equipped with electric power, ready for occupancy 
about December. Company makes broad silks of 
all kinds. James Miller is president of the new 
company and David Miller treasurer. Product 
will be sold through Strauss & Schlichting. 


New York, Brooklyn. Wm. Salmon, who oper- 
ates one of the largest braiding plants in this 
country, will add the manufacture of millinery and 
dress trimmings to his business, and has placed an 
order with the John Eppler’s Machine Works, 
Philadelphia, for six of their latest improved up- 
right knitting looms. 


New York, Brooklyn. Julius Kayser & Co., 
220-258 Taffee St., are making an addition to their 
plant here, and considerable silk throwing ma- 
chinery will be put in. 


*New York, Glens Falls. The Clark Textile 
Co., Saratoga Springs, will operate 200 sewing 
machines at the branch plant established here. 
The company has recently started another plant 
of 50 sewing machines at Schuylerville, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. The Ansonia Silk 
€o., operating 30 looms on broad silks by elec- 
tricity, contemplates the addition of ten broad silk 
looms to their plant. 


GOODS FULLY INSURED BY FIRE. 


Raw Silk Warping a Specialty. 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, 
Sewing Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 


George W. Chapin, 229-231 churen st., Phitadeiphia. 











SILK CrTyYy WARPING Co. 


No. 167 Ward Street, Paterson, N. J. 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO NEW YORK OFFICE, 
CARE E. GERLI & CO., 52 GREENE STREET. 
All Frames on a with Latest Improvements, Particularly 
° R. Oscillating Reed Motion, 
The Latter Assuring Complete Relief to Strain on Silk 
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*Pennsylvania, Hazleton. The addition to the 
plant of the Duplan Silk Co. is not expected to 
go any further this fall than the foundations, al- 
though the building may be started this seasom 
and finished in the spring of 1912. 


Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. Sheldon & Leach, 
manufacturers of taffetas, at Paterson, N. J., have 
leased a building at this place where they will soon 
remove their mill. They have recently purchased 
some of the machinery run by the Haines Broad 
Silk Mfg. Co. in the Hall Mill and will remove 
same to Wilkesbarre. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The busy season has 
started at the mills of the Merrimack Woolen Co., 
and arrangements are being made for an all day 
and all night schedule, the carding department hav- 
ing already commenced to run all night. 


Massachusetts, Needham Heights. The mills of 
the William Carter Co., underwear manufacturers, 
are reported to run on full time from now on. The 
company employs about 400 hands. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Jas. & E. H. Wilson, 
worsteds, cassimeres, Overcoatings and cloakings, 
report a good business which necessitates their 
running nights. This company operates 28 sets of 
cards, 6 narrow and Ioo broad looms, does its own 
dyeing and finishing and sells direct. 


New Jersey, Paterson. It is said that Schott- 
land & Young, manufacturers of broad silks, will 
add ten more broad silk looms to their plant in 
the Hall Mill. 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


Allentown Reed, Harness 
|. A. HALL & CO. cnt MME Sentty Co., 
Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 


PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
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Gilbert 
Wood Split 
Pulleys 






“Marathon” 
Oak Tanned Belting 
Worsted Aprons 


R. H. HOOD COMPANY 


1842 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 







SAGINAW, MICH.,, U.S. A. 
New Illustrated Catalogue on 
request 













New York Branch, 88 Warren Street 
Chicago Branch, 105-109 North Cana! Street 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities 
Cable Address: Engrave A BC and Lieber’s Codes 






Cuts Depreciation Costs. and oy 


Dixon’s Flake Graphite does Sea Lion 
this by saving wear and tear ( Waterproof) 













i on machinery. Booklet 120-C Guaranteed Leather Belting 
i free. Pure Oak Tanned 

s Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. | Chicago Belting Company 

i) JERSEY CITY, N. J. Philadelphia runes New Orleans 

; : New York, 71 Dey St. Portland, Ore. 







The Melior Matchiess Method of 


Boiler Furnace Equipment 


Mellor’s ‘‘ Anti-Smoke”’ bars are designed 
for efficiently burning bituminous coal. They 
eliminate the smoke nuisance, produce more 
steam and save 15 per cent. fuel. 


Melior’s ‘* Climax”’ bars are efficient steam 

roducers. Consume any grade of anthracite 
uel equal toforced draft. Send for Models 
and particulars. 


+ S-42- PRONSFELD 
CARD 


—«! GRINDERS 


When Ordering New Cards 


Always Specify ‘‘ DRONSFIELD ”’ Grinders 
The Grinders of World-Wide Fame 

























Supplied by all the leading 


Mellor Furnace Engineering Co. 
Textile Machinery Importers,.Boston, Mass. 


608 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






ALMOND RIGHT ANGLE TRANSMISSION 







WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 





" a oy 






























i Krams Ave., formerly Church S$t., Manayunk, Phila., Pa. Self-Contained TRANSMITS 
t a . Nolseless 
» | Textile Machinery ||| sss: red 
t Does Not Throw 

Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers or Spill Oil RIGHT ANGLES 


Automatic Square and Cone Willows, * Schofiel! * 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust. 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


















Its motion is positive and there is no variation in angular 
velocity. The Friction Loss is from 7 to 10 per cent. h is 
less than an ordinary countershaft. 


T. R. ALMOND MFC. CO. 
ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 





ee 
om emai > 


Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs, 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, 






ee 


Reda emails tae mS 


_—— 
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MILL NEWS 


N,N 


MILL NEWS 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. It is said that repre- 
sentatives of a plush manufacturing concern of 
Krefeld, Germany, who have been ldbking for a 
jactory site in this vicinity, are very favorably im- 
pressed with Pittsfield. It is quite probable, 
though, that no definite action will be taken until 
the new factory which the company is erecting in 
Germany 1s completed 


Massachusetts, Plymouth. The directors of the 
Plymouth Cordage Co. have recommended for 
consideration at the annual meeting the increase 
ef the capital stock of the company by the addi- 
tion of 5,000 shares. The company is capitalized 
at $2,500,000, and the proposition is to offer the 
new stock at the ratio of one new share for every 
five shares now held. The increase is to cover 
expenditures made in “increasing the company’s 
plant to enable it to meet the ever increasing de- 
mand for its products.” It is said that the direct- 
ors have voted to omit the extra cash dividend of 
$3 this year. 


*Massachusttts, Shelburne Falls. The Ashoyton 
Knitting Co., which started running in March, 
manufacturing gloves, mufflers, caps, toques and 
novelties, now operates 10 knitting and 2 sewing 
machines. The plant is equipped with electricity. 
Product is sold direct. H.R. Ashworth is super- 
intendent and buyer. 


Massachusetts, Thorndike. The mills of the 
Thorndike Co., operating 38,304 spindles and 871 
narrow looms on tickings, stipes, awnings, etc., 
have gone on a 54 hour a week schedule, running 
from seven till six and until eleven o’clock on 
Saturdays. 


Massachusetts, Warren. The carding and spin 
ning departments of the Sayles & Jenks Mfg. Co. 
have started to run nights, and there is work 
enough in sight to keep the mills busy for some 
time to come. 


Massachusetts, West Millbury. A night shift 
has been started at the Millbury Mills, makers of 
worsteds. It is said that this work will be con- 
tinued nearly all winter. 


*Massachusetts, Worcester. The contemplated 
establishment of a silk mill at this place by a Pat- 
erson miunufacturer has been abandoned for the 
present 


Michigan, Grand Rapids. It is reported that 
changes are contemplated which will double the 
capacity of the plant of the Swiss-American Knit- 
ting Mills, makers of men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s underwear in cotton, wool, worsted, silk 
and merino 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. The Northland Knit 
ting Co., sweaters, toques, shawls, etc., are re- 
ported as running night and day on heavy orders 
It is stated that business uncertainty has caused 
buyers to delay placing orders, with the result that 
they have come in all at once, the same condition 
prevailing among the first-class knitting concerns 
throughout the Middle West. 


a 


Which is better 


An oil that spatters and leaves a stain 
which may wash out 
or 
An oil, that causes no stain because it 
doesn’t spatter ? 

THE WHITE GRADES OF 


aw?) 
TRACE MARK 


NON: 


UNITED STATES Q 


REGISTERED in 


uy 
UID OILS 

Will reduce stained yarn to the lowest possible 
percentage. Every particle applied to twister 
rings stays there and lubricates. Travelers run 
freer, and last longer. Fewer ends break down, 
your yarn runs more uniform, you increase and 
improve production and your expense for lubri- 
cation is much lower. 

A test at our expense proves it 


Write for samples. Dept. H. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 Broadway, New York 


SRE: RES ERE ROE RIES ee 


WHAT IS THE INCONVENIENCE 


AND EXPENSE TO YOU IN RE- 
PLACING ROTTEN WOOD-WORK ? 


A small investment in 


LETTENEY 


(Trade Mark) 


WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


Applied with a brush 
Will more than double the life of 


your wood 


Has a record of highest efficiency on 
timber work in the United States 


since 


1867 
Write for our descriptive circular 


THE NORTHEASTERN COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sam 
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The Beyer “Patrol” Watchman’s Portable Clock 


compels your watchman to visit as many danger places in your plant 
as you wish. You may start with one clock and one station, and then add 
stations up to 9. No two sets of keys duplicates. This clock 


Is An Infallible Check on Your Watchman. 


Approved and labeled by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Protects you 
from fire and burglar risk.’ Investigate—send for catalog H-43- 


HARDINGE BROS., Inc. 
3133-3141 Lineoln Ave., - - Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Representative, A.C. Rowe & Son, 33 Reade St., New York 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. - 


Ss ec SaENR tt. gem | “The American Gust Accounting Company 


oe ieee at sip ne 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
wih secondary sectre elgeka throughout tem Best known Cost Specialists in the United States 


inéuring accurate time, Send for particulars. Present condition analyzed and defects corrected. Cost Systems 
devised and installed. Correspondence invited, 
Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St., New tort 


' 
The Chicago Portable Watchman’s Clock 
Approved by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and accepted by all Insurance Companies 
The Perfection of Watchman’s Detector Service 


| J. Lez NICHOLSON, Pres, A.J. STERN, Vice Pres, 


Simple, Efficient, Tamper-proof, Durable 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCK AND SUPPLY CO. Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything 


ee ee INDIA ALKALI WORKS, BOSTON 
ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


100 William Street New York. 


Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, Dextrines, 
ee Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, Soap, Tallow, Weighteners. 
EVERY THINC IN SIZINCS, Etc. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH CRADE COODS. 


JACQUES WOLF @ CoO., Passaic, N, J. 


Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
Scrooping Liquors. 
DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U.S. Patent No. 861397. 


Beware of Imitations, 


Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 


THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the tubes, saves 


labor, maintains uniform speed, and most important of 
all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refer to largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R.|I. 


ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 


BARBER- a COMPANY _ 


Main OFFICE ANd Factory 
Boston. Mass. RocKroro Iiuv 


hl 
| 


" | 
& 
. 
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SEE Bae 


GReenviite S.C. 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 
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FIRE, 
The 


Organized 1853. 







INDEMNITY 













on acceptable 


Protected Plants 


at the 


Minimum Rate 





distributing plant. 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


ee ep” Sa eee ee ee ee 
Crrie. domestie ..., .- 5.00. et eae ee 
ee wa SP re rT iP ere ee .. 7%-8 
Sulphuric, 66°, ‘100 Ibs. .. . 1.00-1.26 
SE ea a eh ater. 1.15-1.65 
EORCACIC COPMDIG: o.0 sein dageee ee censss sss eee 


Miscellaneous Chemicals and Dyestuffs 


Acetate of lime, gray, 100 lbs cece s Seen 
PA I acc «:he'e 5-7 iewianl Howe's aie mieten + Uae 
BIOS. 06 ve 08h: TORENT See 
SOWIE, 60:45. 00dmnis tvs + 5s aren eons eee 
Aqua ammonia, 26° sy ig atl a toh as Pa 
NE aecvice nas sins Re riScacd tp otelinw sit eca waa 
Cosneras ......6: Peat ec See cea See 65- 
Cream tartar, crystals F aaicka il leiplinta oc 9 ac kg 
Fuller’s earth, powdered, ton ............... 22-25 
EINE on laa Cm sivtacs «6d pie se eee 75-85 
Potash, chlorate, crysta Speight SPR Sy 814-0% 
INE chiciess 6.08 Bowie s & Ada 7c xrdalnvnie ome 
MIE os shouts cvs cus tesesmei gues ee 
Soda, bicarbonate ...... eine Se 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per nk cre 1.80-1.90 
Sal., IRS <<< 54 wc oes ciag share 
I I a ae hay 89s 8:6 cheek oe coe hie 4-75-5.00 
Acetate of soda ...... Sf Ae ee 
Acid, Picric, best crystals fla Sain scales Valuy oye 
tannic, SIE -p.h5. cs ne ne «chic anclin’ 32-40 
PR IE odds 65 nis sian walendeec perce Mn 
GE Sia sce pies mines opesie ais a G44 coldes 23-30 
I Ane ares abe ew whan ceceaes wees 8-14 


LIGHTNING, 


HOM 


Elbridge G. Snow, President. 


Cash Capital, $83,000,000. 


I I, 5 6 5.5 ss p= 00 cp Beennr teas $30,178,913 
LIABILITIES (Including Capital ................ 16,349,300 
RESERVE AS A CONFLAGRATION SURPLUS... 


For Loss of NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES .... 12,329,613 
Profits SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS.... 16,829,613 
Commissions Losses Paid Since Organization Over............ 126,000,000 
Use and Js prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprinkler-Equipped and 
Occupancy Modern Improved risks generally, having a special department 


for the consideration of such business. 

OWNERS OR TENANTS may have for the asking proper 
advices in relation to the FIRE HAZARD and the Value of Auto- 
matic Sprinkler and other protection for the manufacturing or 
Correspondence invited by the 
DEPARTMENT OF IMPROVED RISKS 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 255 


WINDSTORM. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


1,500,000 


56 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


\lizarine, red . Meet tee ee er perenne 

Bichromate of potash, ‘American ......... 714-8Y% 
Diceremate of G0d8™) 006005. cc cu eas 
TEE ED 5.6. iv ics ines tne nies 75-1.25 
PRE, 6605.6 65 5.200 Sond. oc. dewueeed wots 6-7 
Dextrine, imported potato .............%.... 534-7 
BVENIEE, POE oes neous Gesees oe 34-47 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Freeland Mills, 
operated by the Freeland Mfg. Co., Freeland Ave. 
and Walnut Lane, Manayunk, containing 11 sets 
and 70 looms operated on blankets, flannels and 
linings, was recently damaged by fire with a loss 
estimated at $1,000. 


Pennsylvania, Pottstown. The Gold Seal Knit- 
ting Mills, 58 S. Charlotte St., operating 25 latch 
needle knitting machines, 3 loopers and 1 welter 
on men’s and women’s seamless hosiery, cotton 
and mercerized, were damaged by fire to the ex- 
tent of about $3,500. They are reported as having 
a good supply of orders on hand and have been 
working overtime. It is said that a building at 
Adams and King Sts. is being considered as a new 
location. 


*Pennsylvania, Robesonia. At this time it is not 
known whether the Robesonia Knitting Mills, 
which were destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt and 
started up or not. The plant was a total loss, and 


the adjustment of the insurance has resulted in 
litigation. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 6O., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 


ONTARIO AND LAWRENCE STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Skeins, Cones, Tubes Woestern Ressmehbative, 
and Warps 701 Medinah Bidg., Chicago, IL 








CLOBE DYE WORKS CO.) ii Grecmwoca  nacit 


| BLEACHERS m MERCERIZERS 


: 

iH OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 

a | quined anh Waste tees Peamiterd. Be. $40 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 
} 
th 












THE PEERLESS COMPANY 


Willard and Jasper Sts., = Philadeiphia 


DYERS OF SKEIN SILK 
FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Fast Colors on Silk for Worsted Man 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 









A New Book for Dyers 


ANILINE BLACK 


and its application in 


Dyeing and Printing 



















Bleachers and 


Pawtucket Dyeing 9 "S;:="' 
and Bleaching Co. COTTON 





YARNS and By 
; Office with Blodgett & O ll NOELTING AND LEHNE 
i : Co., Manufacturers of Glazed STOCKINET : 
arns. 












210 pages. 45 samples of yarns and 


Price $5.00. 
Express Prepaid. 


222 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
cloths. 















HOPKINSON DYEING AND TEXTILE WORKS 
MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bicachers of Skein Yarns. Twines and all Narrow 
F . Printers’ Kaotting Cords a specialty, on tubes 
or balls (our Past Black will please you). 
T. HePKINSON,Prop’rand Mgr. G.W.HoPpxKINsON, Supt 


Olfice and Works, 259 Forest St., FALL RIVER, MASS. 



















Lord & Nagle Company, Boston 
Publishers and Booksellers 
Complete Catalogue sent on request. 


JOHN F. DAVIDSON FACTORY ORGANIZATION AND COSTS. 


(ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS) BY J. LEB NICHOLSON. 









The author is one of the few who have studied the problems of cost 

g L E A S ad Ee R finding and organization in textile mills. The book takes up in detail 

the different branches which enter into this subject. and presents systems 

@f Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, with detailed instructions, diagrams and plates showing the forms, bianks, 


and records to be used. Itis8 1-2 x llinches, substantially bound in 34 
Morocco. Descriptive folder free. The price is $12.50, which includes 
express charges. 


Correspondence Solicited LORD & NAGLE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Cotton Hosiery and Tapes 


2558-2504 North 4rd St., 2557-2563 Orianna St., PHILADEL.PHIA 
Office, 2557 Orianna Street, 








Dyers of all kinds of YARNS and HOSIERY 


Woolen and Worsted yarns a specialty. Latest improved machinery for dyeing hosiery in 
Sulphur, Black, Tans and fancy colors. Better work and better service than you get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























DYERS AND BLEACHERS 
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Prter B. MCMANvS, Pres. and Treas, Epwarp J. McCauGuey, Secy. and Mgr. Joun McManus, Vice-Pres. 


— BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and A of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein, and long and short 


CHAIN WARPS 


Fast Colors a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity 20 TONS. 
Fast Colors and Black 
for Worsted Trade. 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881. 


UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 
Everything in White Goods. 


John MacManus, Superintendent. 


CHADWICK S, N. Y. 





STANDARD BLEACHERY CO., Carlton Hill, N. J. 


With our enormous facilities we are able to meet all demands promptly. 
Piece Mercerizing. Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. Fine Cotton Goods and Embroideries. 
CAPACII YY SOO0O,000 YARDS DAILY. 


_ = ; 
o~ » : 7 
ee 

~ 


Sale - 4 
ns as 
’ *Soviga yr, ‘Sy 


Deen rts eek), BROTHERS 


tano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
ROYAL" PRESS PAPERS 


: 
yf 
1 
4 
4 
i) 


S5¢ 6 Se 
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Grand Trunk Pacifie Elevator, Fort William, Ontario 


Largest Concrete Grain Elevator in the World 
Roofed according to the Barrett Specification, 
John S. Metcalf Co., Engineers, Chicago and 
Montreal. The Canadian Stewart Co., Montreal, 
Contractors. 


Largest Concrete Grain Elevator in the World. 


HE accompanying illustration shows the | 


largest concrete graiu elevator in the world 


It has a capacity of 2,500,000 bushels, and 
is part of a plant which when completed will 
be capable of storing one-third the wheat crop 
of Western Canada. This section cost $1,250,- 
ooo. Its roof area, 75,000 square feet, is 
covered with a Barrett Specification Roof. 


The reasons for this choice of roofing were: 


First— Low maintenance expense. As a 
Barrett Specification Roof never needs paint- 
ing and will last 20 to 30 years, the main- 
tenance expense may be said to be nothing. 


Second: — Low unit cost. For a roofing’ 
the unit cost is the cost per square foot per 
year of service. Dividing the cost of a Barrett 
Specification Roof over, say 20 years (its pro- 
bable life), gives the very low unit cost of 
about Kc per foot per year. This is far below 
that of any other type of roofing known. 


The foregoing reasons explain the enormous 
popularity of Barrett Specification Roofs on 
permanent structures of all kinds. 


Copy of the Barrett Specification on request. 
Address nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans Seattle London, Eng. 


Canadian Offices: ~ Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John,N.B. Halifax, N. 8. 
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SOUTHERN MILLS 


TEXTILE MILL STOCKS 


MILL STOCKS 


ree renee eee ES 


Reported by F. C. Abbott & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Bid. 
Abbeville bs, Sy stan oe ae 
Aiken Manufacturing Ce cei ness 85 
American Spinning Co. fencnt an 
Anderson, pid. ....cccccsccccccsccoce vee 
I acca ne Galea sues ae sees 
Arkwright Mills ear core 
Avondale ........ > ae 
Belton cers 
EN te. os 8's thames 9 Ween ea ee eeeee 92% 
Brogon Cotton Mills (mew series) ... --. 
ee ee i ee ee a 105 
Cannon o- 1 
Cabarrus d . 5gf 
Chadwick- Hoskins | Ree akteweaeee TONS 
Chadwick-Hoskins, pfd. ........ diss 
Clifton, pfd. aatha 96 
Clifton, com — 
eee . 190 
ees ‘ ‘ We bash SV es esy es 
Chiquola Cotton ela Si astia.. dad 
Columbus Manufacturing Co 93 
Darlingto n Lier Ss 75 
Drayton 90 
Eagle & Phoenix 110 
Enoree, com 
EES Ct ick « ouws bed tad yeas Res 
Erwin, pfd 101 
Easley 
Exposition 
NE SE eee ee 
Gaffney Manuf: cturi ing Co es 
DE <2 icane er 971A 
Greenwood 55 
Glen Lowry, pid. «a 
Graniteville, S. C. 140 
Grendle 
Glenwood ek pie 
Highland Park .. foo 150 
Highland Park, pfd. .... es 
Hartsville ae ere: 175 
ON WN PS. Os eGR alent Fe oie 
Henrietta Mills 
Inman, com. 
Inman, pid. ... ie 
John P. King Manufacturing , Co 77\/, 
Kesler... asi telck 125 
Lancaster Cotton Mills ... 130 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, pfd. ee 
RG Or as. Ulb, ae'halek 9:0 ea wae 110 
Langley Mfg. Co 104 
Laurens ee 127 
Lockhart, S. C aN 
Loray Miaiis, pfd. go 
Loray Mals, com. MS Fr. 10 
Marlboro Cotton Mills .... i ieee 
Mills Manufacturing Co. ........... 
Mills Manufacturing Co., pfd 
Modena ocean ohne es fe 
Mollohon athe 95 
monarenh, S: C. ..... 105 
Newberry - | 
Norris BSE De ote Bin dice bids dle Ra dew I2I 


Ninety-Six 


Asked. 
75 
160 
go 


44 
100 


129 
126 


‘61 
141 
140 


95 
101 
100 


136 
72% 
O4 


75% 


105 
IFO 


130 


a ii tA ee bai ats ade vs ane pie g2 
Py COM |... cicwcccdowedee enc 
NE CI, 6 66 Wess ecaleees oe 
Parker Mills, guaranteed . Be gic lone 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co., “pid. bes 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co. .......... ... 
ONE ce BDacste seek eo Fees eb eee 110 
Pelzer Manufacturing Co. ........... 154 
Piedmont Manufacturing Co. ........ ... 
Pell City, Ala. Pe cess 
Poe, W. F., M: anufacturing ce. iene waa 
Riverside Manu: WRN Co ais ceis. Sm 
fe ne 
NS rE Te ee ee 114 
Saxony ye CD. Wes oe tew hee ol a. Bs 
Spartan ; is 

Toxaway 

Union Buffalo, 2d pid. 

Warren Mig. Co., pfd. 

Warren. com. . dicted wre, Ghat lecmteee, SeCasy 
Washington Mills iat eee oh tia cies? 
Washington Mills, pfd. .............. 100 
OS Se ee eee 
Woodside. pfd. 

oe ioe cess oie 

INES Ned retort ic acai Sara deta. ines 
NI oo hc cad ching Si one toss wee 
Whitney Vilpe taste sn an a hobaidioaricine OM 
MOE Bows <5 died cthequnea cence eee 
Woodlawn Abs see ale ee reales Soc See 
Woodruff 


FALL RIVER MILLS 


American Linen Co. .......... 85 i 
Aslewrignt DEMs  ..wicc.. cide , 85 
Sp | go 
3 ee a ere ' 100 
moraer City Mig. Co. ...-.... 5. 130 
CO MERC do bee seaies ction SIF oags 
CUNT IE Sok is Sa-v0'e 000g 5 ee 200 


MIE 5c. SGcccctobavekee Ie 96 


MII iasy dacs 0-6 bse 105 IIo 
ir 04 
NUE TEIN) o10. 54.5 son's ocieedcd 2% ry 
Co a re 110 
King Phillip Mills ........... 145 155 
Lamarel Lae Bie .......25.. s.. 162 
oe gS a re 100 
Rpeereee Mr es boo nk hk cle Sak 
Merchants’ Mfg. Co. ........ 85 go 
Mechanics’ Mills ............ 95 97 
Narragansett Mills .......... ... 125 
RMON EEE ic. bic Wie s cbice's 115 ees 
ee ee 100 
oe) 138 
R. Borden Mfg. Co. ......... 145 155 
Sagamore Mfg. Co. .......... 145 150 
a a er 66 
= OR ere ae 87 gI 
eee 85 90 
eS eee 102 ae 
Tecumech Mills .............. 110 113 
\. £' OS eee 
mens Ce were CO; o..d. soe. 225 
Wampanoag Mills ........... go 93 
Weetamoe BETS . oo. ..ccccces 


110 
124% 


Io! 


125 
103 
117% 


Sale. 
120 


134 


102 


92 


ee ee 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


129 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Agents for 


The Society of Chemical Industry 


Basle, Switzerland 


Sona ae) eS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Coal Tar Dyes 


alee” Oe 


CIBA and CIBANON VAT DYES 


Fast to Light, Chlorine and Washing 


i 

a 

) 
it 
“a § 
4‘ 

i 

% 


DIRECT COTTON DYES SULPHUR DYES 
ACID DYES FOR WOOL FAST CHROME DYES 


—~ ae some rerer” 


Sizing and Finishing Materials of Every Description. 


soe “ae 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, 283-285 Congress St. CHICAGO, 145-147 W. Kinzie St. 


PROVIDENCE, I Pine St. . 
CHARLOTTE. N.C. 17 E. 4th St. PHILADELPHIA, 50-52 No. Front St. 


Represented in Canada by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Ltd., Montreal, 34 St. Peter St. 


Cs arr Taos ene 
8 LAG ALIN PU TE LE 


= ; Sa AS 


EE BP A 
To a ON 6 FORM ITT 


ae; Sere PE oP 2 
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NEW BEDFORD MILLS 
Reported by Sanford & Kelley 


Acushnet Mills 

Beacon Mig. Co., com. ...-.----++++s 

Beacon Mfg. Co., pid. ...........--- 

Booth Mfg. Co., com. 

Booth Mfg. Co., pid. ........--.-e0e5 eee 
Bristol Mig. Co. ....66. ccs cccveseve see 
Butler Mfg. Co. ........0ccececnceece 

City Mfg. Co. 

Dartmouth Mfg. Co. .........-.eeee oo 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd. .......:... 

Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd. .......-....-- 

Grinnell Mfg. Co. 

Holmes Mfg. Co wee ec eee eeeeeeers 

Holmes Mfg. Co., pid. ..........+--- 

RS ek sks aap woac 

Manomet 

Nashawena Mills 

BRI I GO. io osc vic ccciectoendveseee bs 

N. B. Cotton Mills Co. A ean ite edie ei 

N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd. .......... 

Nonquitt Spinning Co. ........... 

Page Mill Banke ass mult Oda s cutee Wk 
ees NEE oats + sb caw eho ts oe 

Pierce Beos., Ltd 

Potomske Mills . PES ee eee 
Quissett Mills sia ae tadeheatset ac nlahilal ea ire a ae 100 
See SE CO. COUR 6c cin. c te ses ca is 
LS Se Serre rr re or 95 
SS eee 5 99 
EC ee — 
Wamsutta Mills .. ; pan was nee 
We Es acs o2 ee RTE 177% 


@THBR NEW ENGLAND MILLS 


Furnished by E. S. Wainwright & Co., © State St., Boston 
Last 
Sale 

Amoskeag Mfg. C N.. H. taoscus eines ten, Aare 
Androscoggin Mills, BIE ssc sc gliecw i wie ia onic f 
Agpleten Gib ne isd is tccenccés . ss Oreee eee 
Ate eRer ERO: MIE woo ais owas’ s.0.0's 4 biodiwnis 
Atlantic Cotton Mills, Mass. ............... 
Me I GO I a elie sv bs pace sakes 
ge a ee rer 
Bore Gaon Mins, BESss. on. nics ieccces 
SO C0, MIB o-cin nciemccins ce been tool 
Boston Mfg. Co., Mass. 

CRON I td SED nie scl soo ew ages 
He A re ree ee 
Continental Mills, Me. 

Doight Bile; Co,,, Bas. sien ieee ded. 
Edwards Mfg. Co., Me. .... 

Essex Co., Mass. ..... 

Everett Mills. Mass. .......... 

Fisher Mfg. Co., Mass. 

Pomme O- Ble. i. ick. acide ek os ss 

Geet Palle Mig. Co. I. HR ka .. dste cse- 
—Eigume Bie. CG... Maes. . «oc ceccceccccs een 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Mass. .............. 
7 ee” a 

FANNY El, Whe Eke. onic eeacs's enicve 

Lancaster Mills, Mass. ........ 

Lawrence Mfg. Co., Mass. .... 

Raenwood Coi Bl Wisi. dita cos. oc ail Seve 
Lowell Bleachery, Mass. ............:... 

Lowell Hosiery, Mass. ............ 
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Lyman Mills, Mass. .... Pee te 130% 
Massachusetts Cotton Mil Is, Ga, ates 1014 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills, aeees. ..:.. . 118 
Merrimack Mig. Co., com., Mass. .. 58% 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., pfd., Mass. .. 100% 
Middlesex Co., Mass. .............. 75% 
Monadnock Mills, N. H. ....1000 
Ce ee SS eee . 600 
Naumkeag Steam Cot. Co., Mass. .... 140 
Newmarket Mfg. Co., N. H. secdanecn 
COU PE Oey RGU occa c ne seeccccss 1852%4 
i 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Me. .......... ieee sg) a 
Plymouth Cordage Co., Mass. .... 260 
Salmon Falls Mfg. Co., N. H..... one’ 
Shaw Stocking Co., Mass. .......... 117 
Suncook Mills, N. H. Edit usage 
Thorndyke Mfg. Co., Mass. ...... ..0+sI@0O 
Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Mass. .... ++ £85 
Waltham Bleachery & Dye Works, Mass. ~« £29 
York Mfg. Co., Me. ...... jog oe a 


CANADIAN MILLS 


Last 
Bid. Asked. Sale 
Can. Col. Cotton .....:...... @3% 63% G64 
Dominion Textile, pfd. ..+. 102% 104 10714 
Montreal Cotton SE Nwaukca ck ae 186 se 


New Jessey, Paterson. Finkelstein & Dimond 
are reported to have purchased the entire plant of 
broad silk looms lately run by Silber & Urdang, 
formerly Wolff & Silber, in the Harding Mill. 
Finkelstein & Dimond have 52 looms running on 
this class »f goods at 28-36 Paterson St. 


YOU WILL GET THE FULL VALUE 
OF THE MONEY YOU PAY FOR 


Textile Starches 


and you will get profit for your mill by en- 
listing the cooperation of this company. 


J By recently discovered and thoroughly 
scientific processes, Industrial new process 
Starches and Gums are able to meet am 
textile condition more efficiently and with 
absolute uniformity. 


We have the factory, the skill, the spec- 
ialized textile products, and the ‘candor te 


serve you properly with profit to both 
parties. 


J Let us cooperate. 


INDUSTRIAL STARCH CO., 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


TE a om, 
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The latest and greatest 
achievement in Vat Colors 


IY IDIRON BLUES 


Cassella Color Company 
182-184 Front Street, New York 








Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 
standards. 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


MANUFPACTURERS— 
B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching 

| OLO SOFFENE ( ae cotton softener) 
CASTOR SOAP OIL 

| SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 
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Advice on 


PEROXIDE 
BLEACHING 


free to mills 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Ca 
| New York 


Use Hydrosulphite C L 


FOR 


Indigo Discharges 


Whites can be Guaranteed 


H. A. METZ & CO. 
122 Hudson Street, New York City 


Boston, 140-142 Oliver Street ATLANTA, 1418 Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA, 104 Chestnut Street Cuicaco, 317 N. Clark Street 
PROVIDENCE, 23 S. Main Street San Francisco, 580-582 Howard St. 
CHARLOTTE, 210 S. Tryon Street MonrTREAL, 30 St. Francois Xavier St. 


Laboratories : Newark, N. J. 
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Make Your Bleach out of Salt Water. 


The cut represents our passa ze 
type Electrolyzer producing in 8 
hrs. the equivalent of 50 lbs. of 
chloride of lime, operating under 
110 or 220 DC, and nothing is 
used but salt-water and electric- 
ity. The liquid produced is uni- 
form in strength, and goods 
bleached are stronger and better 

in feel and color. 

IS NOT AN UNTRIED THING 

having many years ago passed the experimental stage. We have sold Electrolyzers 
to many of the large Knitting Mills, both hosiery and underwear, and so far are 


not aware of any purchaser not being thoroughly satisfied. There is absolutely no 
question about its merits. 


Write, giving amount of lime used daily, current available, with costs. 
We make machines of special construction for any purpose. 


The National Laundry Machinery Co. Dayton, O., U. S. A. 


LOGWOOD BLACKS 


Logwood Crystals 


ERTAIN users of Logwood prefer to have the 


coloring principle in a powder form. 


Logwood Crystals are being: manufactured to meet 
this demand. 


Users of Hematine Pastes and Extracts of Logwood 


can have these supplied in this convenient form upon 
application. 


American Dyewood Company 


New York Philadelphia Boston Hamilton, Ont. 
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BRANCHES 


Berlin Aniline Works Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST.,NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnat! 


SPECIALTIES | Manufacturers and Importers of 
Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 


Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur Ani li ine and Alizarine 
' COLORS 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


ALKALIES (All Strengths 
CAUSTIC SODA | 41 Tests 


Also Modified forms of Soda for Special Work. 


Sole Agents For ° ’ 
: Wing @ Evans, 


The Solvay Process Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. and Detroit, Mich. 


— 22 William St. 
Brunner, Mond @ Co., Ltd. 
Northwich, England. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GEISENHEIMER & CO, { Aniline Salt and Oil, 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK. Aniline Colors 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 
Oehler Works TANS A SPECIALTY 
Branch Offices: 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. SULPHUR BLACKS, BLUES, BROWNS 


136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. CHEMICALS 


WAT - SOFTENING 
3 FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


Vee. 2. SGAIFE: & SONS CO PITTSBURGH, PA 


Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds o! Textile Mirs. Use. Send for Sample. 


Incorporated 


Aelia AT ih naa HAE GT aii ica Sa 


fe oth me ime 
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FALL E: G&G CO. 


Incorporated 
530-36 Canal Street, New York 
Sole Importers of the goods manufactured by Katte & Co., A. G. Bresricn, 
o/Rhine, Germany 


Fast Colors for Cotton and Wool 


( Thio Indigo Scarlets, Reds, Bordeaux 
Vat ae so KG 
4 Orange, Browns, Indigo K G 
Colors { For cotton, wool.and silk, also cotton printing. 
P 
BRANCHES : Boston, Philadelphia Providence Greensboro, N. C. 


Oct. 1911 







Aniline Colors 
Alizarine Colors 
Dyestuffs 
Chemicals 


F. E. Atteaux & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Chlorazol Brilliant 


Blues 
Brightest Blues on the Market 












Cross Dye Blacks BX & RX. Cross Dye Yellow D. 
Cross Dye Browns 2R, 4R, 6R, D. 
Fast to Milling, Light and Cross Dyeing. 

























Read Holliday & Sons, Limited 


11 Gold Street, New York, 














BOSTON, 176 Purchase St. Works : Branches : 
Huddersfield, Eagiand. Boston, 125 Pearl St. 
Branches: Brooklyn, N. Y. Cc 






Charlotte, N. C. 
Philadelphia, 107 N. 2d St. 


Montreal Gloversville Chicago Toronto, Ont. 23 Church St. 


COPPER" 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


OUR CUARANTEE: 
SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


















AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 
SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 
Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 
Boston—113 Broad Street. New York—85 Water Street. Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 
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‘ BRANCHES: 
229 N. Front St. Philadelphia. 
1SC O O 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 
*9 167-169 W Washington St., Chicago. 


451-453 Washington St., NEW YORK. ee es aasset 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 
Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 
dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 
Sole Agents for R. WEDEKIND & CO., of Uerdingen, Germany, manufacturers of Alizarine Colors, Chrome Alum, etc. 











FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. 


117 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


ANILINE AND ALIZARINE COLORS 
“ALGOL COLORS” 


Sole agents for products manufactured by 


FARBENFABRIKEN VORM. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., ELBERFELD GERMANY 
AND 
HUDSON RIVER ANILINE COLOR WORKS, ALBANY, N. Y. 




















Offices; Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Chicago, Toronto, Albany. 








Established 1816. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


46 Cliff Street, New York 
Importers and Commission Merchants 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, DEXTRINES, GUMS AND WAXES 
ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
220 Congress St., Boston 120 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 147 S. Front St., Philadeiphia 


ns 
ANILINE EXTRACTS 
COLORS E. M. THAYER & CO. CHEMICALS 


iat Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. jj 
100% BLEACH 


E. B. G. CO”S LIQUID CHLORINE. 


A Few Advantages: Settling entirely eliminated. _ Washing considerably reduced. 
No danger of chlorination of fibre. Positive and easy regulation of strength of your bleach- 
liquor. Better bleaching action. No sludge to be disposed of. Convenience of handling; avail- 
able at the mere turning of a valve. 


Branches: 








AB GE hte ns iy sti aT AR ae 












Liquid Chlorine is chlorine gas in the liquefied state under pressure and in its purest form and is not to be 
confounded with fluid carboy bleaches or the like. Interesting information supplied upon request. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co., Ottice: 24 and 26 East Zist St. New York 
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the Quality 


PRODUCT 
WHY ? 


Write for information 


to 


The American Diamalt Co. 


P. O. Box 723 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branches: 
Boston Philadelphia 


PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATORS 


Write far prices, 


WASTE” 


7 Seamless 
Hard Fibre 
Roving Can 


The Only Can For Fine Spinners 
and the Very Best for 
All Grades of Work. 


{t does not have the riveted seam 
that strains and breaks 
the sliver. 


NO SEAMS or RIVETS 
Absolutely Smooth 
No Waste or Broken Ends 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Standard Fibre Co. 


SOMERVILLE, PASS. 
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American 
Water Filters 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY designed to 
meet the exacting conditions of all 
TEXTILE requirements. 

Wealso install WATER SOFTENERS 

of any capacity to purify water for 


every TEXTILE purpose including the 
prevention of scale in boilers. 


American Water Softener Co., 
1003 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“a LABORER CAN OPERATE THE AMERICAN” 


The Cotton 
Best Mills, 
Hose Woolen 
Made Mills 
for and 
Use in Factories 


Eureka Fire Hose 


Seamless Woven and Rubber lined EUREKA COT- 
TON HOSE, has no equal. Send for circular and 
testimonials. 

Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 


13 Barclay Street, New York, N.Y. _ 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, [IASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No LeatherCovering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
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6. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 
Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 





Office 1429 Chestnut § St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Established 1868. 


Cedar Vats and Tanks 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 
2915-2933 North Second St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Down Town Se. 140 Chestnut St., Corner Second, 
ours from 1a to fe 











~ KNECHT, RAWSON & LOEWENTHAL. This is a new edit on. complete in olu 
MANUAL aqu aotienanly in — ee e the eee ae book on ap yeing ‘wer published in “the En nel sh Yo ; 
uage. No —— ro ye house and no yorene ss 01 to be witheu The work i vide - into 
OF aes n pa n appendix, covering the textile fibres, materials us cde in dyeing, 4 4. m VOLUMES 
sanohiann: ry u med in dyeing, analysis, etc. 4 120 illustrations; clu ah. 
DYEING LORD & NAGLE CO., 144 Congress Street, Boston 













TANKS anne Ba 


LARGE TANK WORK A SPECIALTY #3 


Send for catalog. Established 1849. 


ae et 
The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Boston “ Pe 













eae, WOOD TANKS 


gS eq LL: 
a I and VATS 















Round Storage Tanks 
Vats and Tubs, any shape 


May we send you Catalog? 


NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER CO., Su 259%? STREET 
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WILSON GRAVITY FILTERS 


SUPPLY PERFECTLY FILTERED WATER 









Because of the superior construction 
of our valve, a very fine grade of 
filtering material can be used. 

Where needed in certain localities, 
a coagulant can be used in exactly 
the necessary quantity by means of 
our improved automatic device for 
regulating the supply. 

We install plants of any capacity, 
and have received many expressions 
of satisfaction from representative 
textile mills using Wilson Filters. 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


Trucks for Yarn Dryers and Dye Houses 


that are designed and built with a wide and comprehensive knowledge of the 
actual every day requirements in these lines. In trucks as in other lines it pays to 
buy the best. Bailey's trucks are the kind you need. Once tried always used. Tell 
me your needs and I will tell you about the truck that meets them. 


Frank Bailey, Manufacturer of Yarn Drying Machinery, Dry 
Poles, Dye Sticks and Fans, Works at Braddock. P.O. Address, Cedar Brook, Camden Co.,N. J. 


FILTERS and WATER SOFTENERS 


Hungerford Filters having a daily aggregate capacity of over FIFTY MILLION 
GALLONS per day are now in operation in the textile mills of America, 


The Filters That Never Require 
A Renewal of the Filter Bed 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 
Penna. Bldg,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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—— 


| 
| 


- FRIEDBERGER- AARON MES. to 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


Braids and Edgings 


FOR TRIMMINC 








~ — - = aonem — 
Seaics cite tia EE St 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 





Correct Goods 
Right Prices 
Prompt Deliveries 





Mills: Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 


Post Office Address, 
| Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


MAX NYDECCER " 


Wool Exchange, 260 W. Broadway, New York. 
All Special Machines for Any Article That Is Knit 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 


18 Section ‘“*COTTON HILSCHER” 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 


GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHIINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 
C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 
Gloves, Special a-jour (openwork) Fabrics, etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rip Warp Knitting Machines.] 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool, 


cotton. 
The LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 
Two thread lock stitch machine with reliable trimmer and rave.ler producing indestructible, flat 
elastic seam. 
No hosiery or Under- 
wear plant up to date 
without this machine. 
DIAMOND 
OVERSEAMERS 
for all classes of selvage 
goods, Full Fashioned 
Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 
FINISHING 
MACHINES 
for Knit Goods of all 
styles. 


WINDERS 


for finest yarns. 


Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, etc 
Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


Information, Samples and 
Specifications at Your 
Disposition 
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Fi Tan es eae ee rg 


' 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 
CHEMNITZ, GERMANY 


Largest Manufacturers of all Classes of Hosiery Machines 


Best constructed and most productive machines in the market for the manufacture 
of Full-Fashioned Hosiery in Cotton, Lisle or Silk in all gauges, from 14 to 32 
needles to the inch, from 12 to 24 sections. 
Split-Sole, Plaiting, 2, 3 or 4 Color Striping 
Single or Double Lace Attachment. 
Also: New Jacquard Lace Hosiery Machines. 
Ribframes Winders 


REFERENCES :—All the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery 


in this country. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO, 


A Modern Machine Manufactory 


Occupies a position in the manufacturing world like that of a 
club in the social world. When you join a club you are en- 
titled to its privileges, such as the reading room, the billiard 
room, the baths, etc. When you buy a machine you are 
entitled to the privileges of the manufactory in which that 
machine was made. You get in the machine and in the 
attachments the benefits of the inventions from the expert 
department. You get in the repair parts the advantages of 
interchangeable repairs from the costly jigs and fixtures. 
You get on call expert advice, founded on wice experience, 
etc. What kind of a manufacturing club are you going to 
join? We invite you to join the best. 


Wildman Manufacturing Co. 


Established 1889 


Norristown, Pa. 


Trade Mark 
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David Richter, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


COTTON SYSTEM 


Built in all gauges, any number of sections. and with any attachments desired. 
Best constructed, easiest running and most productive machines on the market. 
Also builders of LACE MACHINES system ‘‘Gothrough,” NETTING 
MACHINES, system ‘‘Double Locker,” LACE CURTAIN MACHINES. 


Dubied & Co. 


Couvet, Switzerland 
BUILDERS OP 


Flat Knitting Machines 


FOR POWER AND HAND, 
FULL AUTOMATIC, ETC. 


Links and Links (Pearl Stitch) Machines, Auto- 
matic Widening Machines, Jacquard 
Machines, etc. 


Acknowledged by experts, users and judges to be 


“The Best”’ 


Machines can be seen in operation. 


Flat Rib Machines, Improved Cotton System, Rashel Machines, Warp Knitting Machines, 
Winders, Standard Overseamers, Whipstitch Machines with 
Automatic Trimming Attachment. 


E. 0. SPINDLER, Agent 


350 BROADWAY Rooms 520-23 NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ee ee ieee 
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CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


MANUFACTURER OP 


Knitting 
achinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring 
and Latch Needle, Plain Circular 


. e “ _ = | 
Circular Spring Needle Mac > ead or Trick C - Spring Needle Circu- 
ee Machines, Lead or Trick Cylinder. ine Plain Body | 


i Machine. 


Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib-Top Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms’ and Shirt Borders. 





Spring and Latch . 
Knitting Needles, | 
Burr Wheels, Burr 
Blades, Sinkers, 
are Jacks, Etc. 


Latch Needles. 


| 
| 
as 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. 


AMERICAN EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE. REPRESENTATIVE. 


G. H. ROGERS, FELIX LEDERER. 
56 So. Pine Ave., Albany, N. Y. Ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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You Can Add to the 


SEWING MACHINE 


Value of the Garments You Make 


And Lessen Their Manufacturing Cost 


By UsING THIS 


ELASTIC STITCH BUTTON SEWING MACHINE 


No Threads 
to Trim 


Saves 90% of the 
Needle Breakage 


The ordinary button sewing machine uses | 
two threads, consequently there are bobbins | 


to wind, as well as shuttles and knives to 
cause trouble and expense. 

Besides this needless addition to manufac- 
turing cost, a two-thread machine makes no 
allowance for thread shrinkage and makes the 
buttons so tight that they won't stand laundry 
abuse, etc. 

This means a loss of buttons hard to match, 
a feeling of resentment towards the maker and 


seller of the garment—and a Joss of repeat | 


orders. 


The Elastic Stitch Button Sewing Machine | 


reduces the manufacturing cost and betters 
the product. 





No Bobbins 
to Wind 


Will Sew All 
Buttons With 
Any Thread 


Because: 
It does away with bobbins, shuttles, and 
knives, and reduces needle expense. Buttons 


| are sewed on with an elastic stitch that allows 


for thread shrinkage, and forthe wear and tear 
of the laundry. The buttons have a uniform 
raised, handsewed effect similar to tailor- 
made garments, and the simplicity of the ma- 
chine makes it possible to operate it at much 


| higher speed. 


These things mean reduced expenses, 
increased sales—bigger profits, 
Our ‘ List-of-Users’”? booklet gives the 
names of some of the most prominent mills 


using this machine. Shall we send you a 
copy ? 


UNION BUTTON SEWING COMPANY 


184 HIGH STREET - 


- . BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
) 
| 
a 
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THE INVINCIBLE 


Full Automatic Knitter 
The machine that stands for 


QUALITY OF PRODUCT 


Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


KNITTING MACHINE DEPARTMENT OF 


E. JENCKES Mrc. Co. 


Pawtucket, R. L. 


Philadelphia Show Rooms, 1211-1217 Filbert Street 








Automatic 
Cutting Machines 


For cutting endless goods such as Tubing, 
Lining, Tape, Band, Braid, String, etc. into 
pieces of ANY LENGTH. 


Will save their price in a short time. 


The least complicated yet the most 
efficient cutter on the market. 


Unrivalled for speed and accuracy. 





White for particulars stating your require- 
ments. 


ARTOS ENGINEERING COMPANY enc sires: 
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Union Special Cross Bar Stitch 
Ornamental Machine Style 4900 E 


A Hand Operation Accomplished by Machinery, Giving Swiss Handwork Effect 


SAVING COST 
of inserting tape 


by hand 









PILLAR BARS 


more closely spaced 





IMPROVED 
CONSTRUCTION 


of Mechanism 







EVERY CROSS 
BAR visible across 
the tape 

















ELASTICITY OF 
FABRIC AND 
SEAM retained 


SPLIT PILLAR 
BAR taped 


mechanically 










moana |" 


™ i : 


Sample of Garment Finished on Style 4900 E Machine 
(One Operation) 


Union Special Machine Company 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 







BRANCHES 300 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. BRANCHES 
Boston, 96 South St. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE Philadelphia, 731 Arch St. 
Amsterdam, 13 Railroad St. - Cincinnati, 145 W Fifth St. 
Rochester. $. Andrews St. 63-65 Bleecker St., N. Y. City St. Louis, 1127 Pine St: - 
ohoes, ohawk St. inneapolis, ° 
Utica, 14 Elizabeth St. GENERAL CANADIAN OFFICE San Francisco, 682 Mission St. 7 


215 Victoria St., Toronto, Ont. 





L.. 





F. FALES 


MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER OF 












For all purposes where a number of rows of stitching are required, With either 
form of stitch, single thread chain, double thread chain, or lock-stitch, sewing 
material from 1-16 in. thick, up to lin. thick, and up to 120 in. wide. Furnished with 
any required number of needles, spacing to suit requirements. 





50-IN. MACHINE 










DESIGNER OF 
SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


PAPER 
7 SLITTING 
MACHINES 








? 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CQO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
BUILDERS OF 
a - 
Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wre Transferring Device 


em es en eR ST 
ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 
ce A RR TT LN A TT 


Up-to-Date Equipment Assures Best Product and Service 


USE OUR CIRCULAR LATCH NEEDLE KNITTING MACHINES 


To produce first-class Sweater Coats, Underwear, etc. 
LEIGHTON lACHINE COPPANY = MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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SPUN SILK for KNITTING 


Most kuitters who have gone into silk order tt 
wound by the “UNIVERSAL SYSTEM” or 
install the No. 50 Self-oiling “UNIVERSAL” 
machine, which for this purpose ts equipped with 
an emulsion trough to moisten the silk and ts fitted 
to wind on enamelled wooden cones. 


‘UNIVERSAL’? WINDING MACHINERY 


Manufactured solely by 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., BOSTON 





MILL EQUIPMENT Oct. 1911 


IMPROVED 
DRAWING FRAME 


Woonsocket 


Machine and Press Company 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


Southern Agent, J. H. MAYES, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 
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A. w. ALLEN | HY QTREDIOK OD. 


WIND E RS 718-720 Cherry Street 
COC ROT ppr 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


\ ae | 
\ ug ji! Ne / 4 - ; - 
" r 3 [{ Oe 7) _ — 7 
| i P i i3 My | " ; ; ~ 


6 SPINDLES UP 
The best winder on the market. If you are 
not using one or more try one. 


“Acme =<" Hemphill’ 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 


built by 


. 
Acme Knitting Machine & Circular Rib Knitting 
Needle Company MACHINERY 


Franklin, N. H. For making Ribbed Underwear, Com- 
Answer all purposes in the most re- bination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, Shirt 
liable, up-to-date, and economical Borders, Hosiery, etc. Correct Construc- 
manner. Write us for full particulars. tion, Excellence and Durability. 


Manufacturers like our LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


Latch Needles . 
; Quality of Fabrics and Production 
because we make a superior grade of 


needles. UNEXCELLED 
Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg. 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 
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FAST 


The Merrow purus 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging ,, . 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR STYLE 60 MACHINE for Trime 
ming and Overseaming in one Ope 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets, . 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 

Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO, #A87F0RD. 


Kaickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 467 Brondway. cor. Grand St. N.Y. 237 Market St., Chicago, [l. 


owork by the Sun__ 


a e —=> 


ee ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 


ot Weatsiis te ork coe Van Noorden Skylights 
S\N 


Ke 


Ss 
Ss 


B 


\pplicable wherever daylight is desired 
“TZ ZB 


a 
“% 


Send for Catalogue 


E. Van Noorden Company 


100 Magazine St., Boston, Mass. 


Ghe Willcox @ Gibbs “OVERLOCK” Machine 
for the High Standard of SEAMING in one operation, 
also for OVEREDGING, and HEMMING of 
HNIT UNDERWEAR and HOSIERY, 
when ECONOMY and EXCELLENCE of finish 


are carefully studied. 


For SALE or RENT 3a 


Trade-Mark 3,000 Perfect Stitches Per Minute 
Reg. U. 8.Pat. Off. where factory conditions permit. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Chief Office, 
658 BROADWAY, New York, N. Y, 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., Ltd. 
LONDON PARIS NOTTINGHAM DRESDEN 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


7? = BRUSSELS MILAN 
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THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
Sweater Coat flachines 


Automatic Racking Machines with 
or without striping attachments. 
Herring Bone Stitch Coat Machines. 
Plain Sweater Coat Machines, 
Pineapple Stitch Sweater Machines. 
Jersey Sweater Machines. 
Plain Binding Machines. 
Rotary Jacquard Binding Machines. 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK, U. S.A. 


Expense-Reducing 
Knitting Machinery 


Hosiery, Underwear, Sweaters, 
Toques, etc. 


You can economize on production costs 
by using our 


Improved Automatic Ribber 
Full Automatic Knitter 


Estimates Furnished for Complete Equipments 
Send for Particulars. 


H. Brinton Co. 


213-215 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“THE BANNER” 
Hemphill’s Latest 


FULL AUTOMATIC MACHINES 


BUILT FOR EITHER PLAIN OR SPLIT FOOT WORK, 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE FEED 


Adapted to Manufacture Hose 
with Linen or Mercerized heel or toe 


=| Also for 


i | Plaited Goods, 
Silk and 
String Work 


High Splice 
and 


Double Sole 


‘ 


Five 
Superior 


Points : 


Largest 
Production 





More Yarn 
Changes 


Highest 
Speed 


Simplest 


Least 
Repairs 


ht 


Produces a Superior Quality of Work. 


Hemphill Mig. Co. 


131 Clay Street : PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON 


Oldest in America 
Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by the Leading 


Educators and Manufacturer 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For illustrated 


Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets - - - Philadelphia 


Jew 
Bedford 
Textile 


Dono 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Day and Evening 
Instruction in 


Picking, 
Carding, 
Combing, 
Spinning. 
Warp 
Preparation, 
Weaving, 
Designing, 
Knitting, 
Chemistry 
and Dyeing. 


Address 


New Bedford Textile School 
New Bedford, Mass. | 
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Full Automatic 
Knitters 


For Ladies’, Half Hose and Footing, 


also for 


Ladies’ Split Sole and 


Lace Hose 


Full Fashioned Legger and Heeler for Full 
Fashioned Hose. 
Measure lengths like a Rib Frame. 


' 
Oi 
os 
’ 
* 
A 
. 
+ 


Paxton & O’Neill 
637-41 North Third Street, 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


1911 


CRANE MFG. CO. 


are LAKEPORT, N. H. lasepunsted 


90 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 


for Both Rib and Plain Work 
Economically Producing 


A GREAT VARIETY OF FABRICS 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC TOQUE MACHINE 


' 


Made in sizes from 5" to 7’’ inclusive, of any de- 
sired gauge ; these measurements being back to back 
of cylinder needles. 

These machines are built in a thorough and work- 
manlike manner and are second to none in the market. 


The Crawford stop-motion is applied 
when requested 


SOME CRANE FEATURES. 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 40 


in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting coilarettes. 


TCLS Ne A BAL LOLOL LILY LLBEAN 
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John W. Hepworth & Company 


N. W. Cor. 
Lehigh Ave. 


and 


Mascher St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gold Transfer 


Stamps 


Our Gold Stamps now being used by the 
leading mills of the Country, are acknowl- 
edged the superior of any, they are the 
most rapidly applied, the separation being 
instantaneous, and their grip upon the fab- 
ric exceptionally firm. Their brilliancy un- 
surpassed, making a rich and dignified 
advertisement upon the Hosiery, Neck- 
wear, etc. 

Our deliveries are the promptest in 
America. 

Our prices right. 


** Ask NOLD & HORST CO., - 
THOS. E. BROWN CO., - 


BATESON & DOWD, - 
HARRINGTON & WARRING, ~ 


They know’”’ 


Buy Meyercord Stamps and avoid trouble 


The Meyercord Company 
Makers 
EASTERN OFFICE 
603-04 Bulletin -Bidg. 
Philadelphia 


WESTERN OFFICE 


Commerce, Chicago 


Reading, Pa. 
JOSEPH BLACK & SONS CO., York, Pa. 
E. SUTRO & SONS CO., - Philadelphia 


New York City 


lith Floor Chamber of 


Makers 
of 


Two 
Thread 
Elastic 

Lock 
Stitch 
Loopers 


ATTACHMENTS for 
changing our single stitch 
loopers into the two- 
thread loopers. 


Recognition or Interference, 


Wh 


Our President having 
“put-it-up-to-us” to de- 
cide whether or not the 
time had arrived to 
RECOGNIZE the BEL- 
LIGERANCY of our 
competitors, we take 
this means of informing 
the HOSIERY trade that 
in-as-much as the rela- 
tions between this Com- 
pany and its respected 
fellow manufacturers 
are 80 agreeable we can- 
not see fit to either ac- 
knowle a “STATE- 
OF -WAR” or a “casus 
belli.” 


YOU will RECOGNIZE 
the difference in yow 
FABRIC if you install 
any of the products of 
this “ scrappy ” plant. 


YOU will not experi- 
ence the INTERFER- 
ENCE of yarn troubles 
and many “ wounded” 
tops if you use our 
STOP MOTIONS. 

Your PATENTABLE 
ideas will be properly 
developed and PEACE 
of mind will result. 


Write today. Box “R” 
General 
Machine Works 


York, Penn’a. 
U.S.A. 


ich 
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KNITTING MACHINERY 


JAMES TAYLOR, !2),455, Steet 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 


10 Lamb & Grosser Sweater Machines. 
56 National Knitters 337'’, 216 Needles. 
40 National Knitters 344"; 200 Needles. 
54 Standard ‘‘B”’ Knitters for sizes. 
24 Mayo ‘‘Acme”’ os Ogee 

2 Complete Hosiery Plants. 

7 Latest Improved Necktie Machines. 


1 Crane Style Collarette Machine 20’’, 16 to in. 


1 Rotary Fire Pump. 3 Small Pumps. 
2 Toque Machines. 
4 Hosiery Dryers. 
14 Cornely Hosiery Embroidery Machines. 
500 Dozen Hosiery Shaping Boards. 
1 Caligraph Typewriter. 
1 Eccles 4 Post Screw Press 
1 4 h. p. Electric Motor. 
1 Singer Nat. Button-hole Machine. 
500 Payne Winder Bobbins. 
100 % Aut. Knitters, various makes and sizes. 


1 Abel 36 Spindle Cop Winder. 

1 Union Special Overedge, Style 15.400. 

4 Climax High Speed Motions for Ribbers. 
1 Underwear Mangle. 

1 Cleveland 42” Extractor, belt driven. 

1 Merrow No. 60. 

1 Crawford 17 Plate Press. 

1 Blickensderfer Typewriter 

5 Band Folding and Cutting Machines. 

1 Curtis & Marble Napper, 66”. 

1 McCreary Napper, 60’, 16 Rolls. 

8 Jones Fleecers, 24x36". 

1 Underwear Knitting Plant. 

2 Singeing Machines. 

1 Hosiery Printing Press. 

4 Hosiery Lever Presses. 
42 Union Spec. Sewing Machines, various styles 
50 Loopers and Seamers, all makes. 
60 Ribbed Underwear Machines. 


1 Payne 40 Spindle Skein Winder. 100 Hosiery Ribbers and Sleevers. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY 
We are always in the market to buy good Second-Hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


a 


4 hd ine, 2 aoe 


H. ALBAN LUDWIG, Chemnitz, Saxony 


ofthetamess LU DWIG’S 
FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY (and Underwear) MACHINES 


System “Cotton” (in any gauge or sections—for all styles and qualities), Special important features: 
Divided Narrowing Machines, Patent Internal Cam Movement, Movable Knocking-over Bits. 
RIB-TOP MACHINES (Ludwig’s High System—Cotton’s System). 

LATEST SUCCESSFUL PATENTED IMPROVEMENT! 

One and One Rib Machines with Automatic Narrowing for Full Fashioned Hosiery and Underwear 


OUR MACHINES SATISFY ALL 
THE MANUFACTURER obtains the largest possible production ; 
THE FOREMAN has the least possible trouble; THE KNITTER earns the highest possible wages, 


AND WE CAN PROVE IT! 


~ Sole Representative for the U. S. A. and Canada. 
LOUIS HIRSCH 260-262 West Broadway, (Wool Exchange Bldg.) NEW YORK CITY 
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“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES | 
BEST FABRIC 
LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 
riety of Laces 
and Novelties. 





Allautomatic. | 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 

Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 


ATIONAL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER CO. 


1028 Susquehanna Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


— 


N 


We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


of this Design of Spring Needle Knitting 
Machine in this Country 


40 years’ experience 
Do not be misled by 
people who became 
manufacturers in 1903 
without any previous 
experience who are 
trying to represent 
that they are the old- 
est manufacturers. In- 
vestigate. Calland see 
our fine gauge work. 


) 
» Robt. W. Gormly & Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 





Our 40 Gauge Work 
excels all others 
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The New Boss 


“fF Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 

their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose 
This machine beats them all. 
plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 244 to 514; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. It is the 
strongest built knitter on earth. 


Ilas no equal for sim- 


Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


New Branson 
Automatic Ribber 


Branson, Rib Top Cutters, 
Semi-Auto. and 15/16 Auto. 
Knitters up to 200 Needles. 


Our mantle machines are the leaders. 
Positively the best made. 


Open top shirt machines. 
Needles and Cylinder Bands, Etc. 


New Branson Knitting Machine Co, 
Mascher & Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


The M. Q. S. Mig. Co. 
Sheet Metal Pressings 
Slides, Sinkers, Needle Jacks, Dividers, 
Silk Sinkers, Burr Blades, Nosings, Thin 


Head Sinkers, Web Holders, etc., made 
to order. 


Correspendence Solicited. 


P. 0. Box 426 
New Brunswick, N. J. 








The Stitch of a 
Brehmer Pointed Staple 
Stitcher 


can easily be re- 
moved by pick- 
ing it out with 
the fingers. Itis 
not necessary to 
pry the stitch out 
with a knife, be- 
cause the wire is 



















almost as fine as 
hair. It does not 
injure the finest 
silk or lisle hose, 
and the cost of 
maintenance is 
less than = any 
other stitcher. 





Write our “ Service Bureau” for information. 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY 


609 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


Your Profits Will Be Bigger 


If Your Employees Use 


FELTON’S 





MILI BRUSHES 


Because Felton’s Brushes will cost you less, and will last 
longer than other makes. For being the largest makers of 
mill and factory brushes, Feltons can buy the best materials 
at the lowest prices and can afford to take a smaller margin 
of profit. 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO., Manchester, N.H. 





Fender Boards 






Medals awarded at Pans and Melbourne Expositions, 
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STANDARD MACHINES 
FOR HOSIERY MAKING 








The STANDARD F, with 
attachments, can make any 
and all of these fabrics: 



































Plain Goods 
Plaited Work 

Three Color Stripes 
Tipped Heel and Toe 
White Foot 

Changed Heel and Toe 
Garter Top 

Loopers Slack Course 












Most Stockings—Best Fabrics—Long- 
est Life 


























Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS 


330-348 North 12th St., Philadelphia 















We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO.,Troy,N.Y. 


We submit the following extract from the sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U. 8. Cireuit Court, Northern District of 
New York, in equity, No. 6764: 

Cross Question 123. How long have you been a manufactur- 
e: of ——e machines ? Answer. I started in this business 
about the middle of May, 1900. 











Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 
1875. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 
ROBERT W.GORMLY 
Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 
above cited. 
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Se | A MR eeaeee st ser 
saemuaesnemeam Original and Still the Best 
Most widely used ; being operated in 

every civilized country. 


\\ 
Our Collarette Knitter Knits almost any a 
conceivable style and with sclvage ends. 


een en iy ccna ll a I) = 
LAM B ‘ Se , GL LLL a Ah 
Knitting Machine , 
COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
} EB. Woodhead, 124 East 22d St., Chicago. 
L. D Sanborn, Room 513 Wool Exchange, New York. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 


Patent Loopers The CRAWFORD 


Single, double — two thread 
HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE PRESS 


with the 
Patent Raised 
For Knit or Woolen Goods 


ws , : The most reliable machine of the 
Straight Points kind on the market. 
Beattie PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS 
Manufac- Spence & RIDEOUT 


uring Co., Successors to 
J.J. CRAWFORD & SON 


Cohoes, N. Y. . Established 1868 NASHUA, N.H. 


FOR MAKERS 
oF TEXTILE AND KNITTING MACHINERY 


HIGH GRADE COLD FINISHED STEELS 


To Temper or Not to Temper. Large and Complete Stock for Prompt Shipment 


SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 
Bars, Strips, Sheets, Rods and Wires. Close Forged Cylinder Rings and Dials. 
Twist Driils. Send for Catalogue ‘*D.” Milling Cutters. 


FIELD & COMPANY, Inc. 


116 North 7th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 
improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


ToS 1 from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 
Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 
Upright Quillers, Quill} 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler aad 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 

Warp, Spool, &poo er, Guid 
Bolsters and Stops Made 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO.. 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 
Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas 


We Lead in the Industry of Knitting Machines. 


130,000 Knitting Machines in use all over 
the Universe 


CLAES & FLENTJE 


luhthausen Thr., Germany 
(Largest Knitting Machine Factory in the World) 
Our knitting machines are far superior to any 
other in simplicity and construction. They 


give a higher production than any other on the 
market. 


Machines for all kinds of plain and fancy 
knit goods by hand and full automatic by power. 

The cut represents our newly patented fully 
automatic left and left power machine for pro- 
ducing fancy stitches that formerly could only 
be produced by hand. 

For full particulars, needles and supplies for 
all kinds of knitting machines, write to 

Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. 

281 Ainslie Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dying | Hosiery 


FOr. “s Boards. 
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The “1912” , 
Cloth Cutting New Jersey 


— a Wire Stitcher 
Winding 
Machine. 


| This machine will cut down Machine for Rapid and Econ- 
operating expenses. It does omical Method of Attaching 


—t in one operation the work losiery or other 
which is now being done in Labels to Hos y 


two. It cuts the cloth, folds Garments. 
the edges and rolls them up in one operation, and at all times 


gets one more strip out of a bolt of cloth than is possible with 
the old method of cutting. At the same time it measures the bolt 
of cloth to show the manufacturer whether or not he is getting the 


number of yards he is paying for. With the high price of cotton Be: 

to-day every knit goods manufacturer ought to look into this to see J. j Shoemaker & Co, 

if he is potting the maximum efficiency at the least expense. You : + 

will find when you come to figure it up in the course of a year that , 

the labor it saves is a big item. . ‘. a. 15 S. Sixth Street 
Also have otber labor-saving devices, and upon application you 


can get prices and full a same ~ : ; PHILADELPHIA 
Joseph A. Firsching, wie??? 4°G Sx 


Highest Grade 


Send for Catalogue. 


. Ss. 


A complete Catalog of all Textile Books in the Fnglish language on textile sub- 
SENT FREE jects that are in printand that are of present value, classified under the different 
subjects to which they pertain. This catalog should be in the possession of every 
mill man, We can supply any textile or technical book, whether of our own publication or not, at lowest prices. 


LORD & NAGLE CO., Boston, Mass., Publishers of the Textile World Record. 


Automatic Ironing and Pressing Machine Reduces Finishing Expenses 60%- 


In comparison with other machines (for use on knit 
goods, ribbed, flat and fleeced lined underwear) ‘his 
machine will save you 504 through increased production 
and decreased expenses of your Finishing Department. 


BREAKS NO BUTTONS. 


It is adjustable to all grades, und givesa finer finish 
than that obtained on any other machine. 


Capacity of smallest size 600 dozen per day. 
Write for details and references. 


The Consolidated .s.&..m. Company 
Saugatuck, Conn. 


Sole Manufacturers and owners of all rights, patterns 
and patents of the J. W. Craw Laundry Machinery Co. 


BADGER’S 


COPPER 


pansion Joints 


‘For exhaust and live steam 


Guaranteed to take care of the expansion in lines of steam pipe. Made for all sizes of pipe. 
Write for prices and full particulars. 


E. B. Badger & Sons Co., 93-95 Pitts St, BOSTON, MASS. 
Badger’s Steam Jacket Mixing Kettles 
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Reliance Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Hot Plate EXCELSIOR NEEDLE (O.. 
+ Press 


The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
World. 
For Hosiery arid 


Underwear 
Trade. 


For price and particu- 
lars address 


- , CHARLES HART 


Hedge and Brown Sts. 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine Longer Less Mending. Sewer ng Work. 


| o led o 
Latch Needles Patent Milied Rivet? 
MANCHESTER NG ee C. B. Barker & Co., Lid a2 W 2 W.15th St., New York. 
5 = . 


Mauufacturers’ Supplies Co., 418 Arch Bt. Phila. 

©. Shawl, 682 Mission St., San Francisco Cal. 

J.C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle de San France isco, No. 9, 
ity of Mexico, Mexico. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the L. T. iV ES CO. 


market. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. | SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 


ee WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent and Regular Latch Needles | 1 itt 
cones necanrane tetera ae, || OPINE AMINE NeCdies 
0 e 8 forall Makes 0 D. 
evstone Spring Bottom Needles immediate delivery. | AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. AMSTERDAM, N. V- 


The Continental Datch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 
120-122 LIBERTY STREET, ~ - ~ - ~ - - - NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM C. BUL | BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods. 


ct sye. Drying: Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 
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THE SAMSON TURBINE WATER WHEEL 


AND WHY IT IS BEST IN 
POWER, SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Leffel Wheel, now developed into the Improved Samson Turbine, will con- 
tinue to maintain, as it has for the past 49 years, its superiority because of features 
that give it wonderful power and high velocity, economy in the use of water, and an 
unusual steadiness of motion under variable gateage. 

These are points of merit established by scientific and experimer tal tests. 

Send for catalog illustrating and deantliae the different types and proving their 


merit 
Ghe James Leffel @ Co. 
502 Lagonda St. - ~ ~ Springfield, Ohio 


Machinery is Cheaper 


than Labor HEINE “rise BOILERS 


Here’s a very simple 
proposition. A Revol- 
vator will take the " . 
place of half a dozen 9 Are as admirably 
men inyour warehouse . = 
or storeroom, and only ia * » se 
costs about one quar- STS adapted for =. 
ter as much as you are 4 > tile 4¢ 
re ee | & the textile field as 
month. What percent % ; r 
dividend will it pay on mn €ver y othe r 
the investment. : ae Ay : 

The Revelvater me. [i acme where high pres- 


thod is the cheapest 


one for stacking bales, i ‘ ' be bs sure st eam 1 S 


boxes,cases,etc. A pro- 

minent textile mill us- : ae 1. wanted. 
ing three Revolvators ~ 

suys that each one 

saves $300 per month, 

The whole secret of its 


success lies in the re. + oes | HEINE 


volving base. Get our 


pot." ann SAFETY BOILER CO. 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


349 Garfield Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


CAN YOU SAVE NEARLY ONE a? 


ie 
iS 
+ 


HALF OF YOUR POWER COST a | ! 


It has been done by the use of the Crocker-Wheeler 


“NO TROUBLE” Motors |- 


SU Saeco ie Me tacos Mae Mice tM it taehl metals 


cost less to maintain. We make a specialty of this work. 
Write for our Bulletin 126 ¥Y which tells all about it 


PUT CaS) a eee 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS § Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Waste, MULES} Heavy and Durable, for Wool and 


| Shoddy and Jute Cards. Waste Yarn. 

( Self Feeds for wool, worsted, cotton, or etn nok Ween Tolan tee 

was tre : an See Blamires, and TWISTERS \ Flake, Loop or Bourette Yarn. 

METALLIC ( Burring Mathines and _ Self- BOBBIN ( Sehomssic Jack Bobbin Builders; 
Stripping Feed Rolls for Cards Adjustable Creels for different 

BREASTS ) WINDERS ) 


and Garnett Machines. length spools. 


FEEDS 


(For carding cotton and woolen 


GARNETT waste clippings, etc., also for WARPING f Copper Cylinder Warp Dressers 
— : with single and double size pans; 
MACHINES} gle and double size pans; 


manufacturing batting or felts . : ; ; . 

ion Coinleite on Scena: MACHIN- < Beamers ; Section Warp Mills; 

ERY Warp Mills; Dresser Spoolérs 
.for worsted or wool. 


Lumpers; Rag and Carpet 
PICKERS; Shredders; Rag, Burr, Wool, Cotton, 


Jute and Fearnaught Pickers. Floor, Traverse and Portable 


Square Box and Cone Willows ) Grind rs for Cards, Garnetts 
WILLOWS: quar ox c on GRINDERS ) ers for Carc arnetts or 


{or Dusters. Rag Pickers. 


Machinery for Manufacturing Gunny Bagging from Ola Gunny Bagging 
Felting Machinery for Manufacturing Soft Felts or Commercial Batts, for Mattresses, Comforts, etc., made from 
Cotton Waste, Linters, Jute, Wool, and Wool Waste 


SPECIAL CIRCULARS FURNISHED FOR EACH MACHINE 
Look on the Other Side of This Page 


Poca Drying Machines Fire Proof 


tccotmgwacnines BUILT Ff METAL 


Apron troubles overcome by 
the Interlocking Chain Conveyor 


It needs no adjustment 


Address Dept. E. Conveyor Separate trom Dryer 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company 


Hancock and Somerset Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. ¢ 
Southern Representative, H. G. MAYER, 1212 Realty Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 











Cell IDrier “repeat orders” speak for themselves 


List No. 10. (No. 1 revised to date.) 


This isthe first of along series of lists of repeat orders, Send for the others, latest bulletins, etc, 
A Massachusetts company, the name and address of which will be sent on request, is 
now operating seven Cell Driers as indicated below, the date of each order being given. 


April 4, ’09 March 30, ’10 Dec. 30, ’10 
In addition to the above this customer has ordered eight more cells to increase the size of 
several of the horizontal cell driers. This the new construction makes easy. 
Perhaps you could use the Cell Drier to equal advantage. 


a Cell Drier Machine Company 
147 MiL«k STREET Taunton, Mass. 


Positive Proof 


that “ THE REEVES” VARIABLE SPEED 
TRANSMISSION is a money saver and a money 
maker is that hundreds of them have been operating 
tentering machines, dryers, printing machines, man- 
gles, soapers, etc., for several years, and almost 
daily we receive ‘‘ repeat" orders from textile mills 
using them. 

It saves and pays in a hundred ways. 

Let us tell you how. 


Eastern Agents 
Lewis E. Tracy Co., 492 Atlantic Ave., Boston REEVES PU LLEY COMPA NY 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Columbus, Indiana 
m I ’ 
ee Branch, 39 South Clinton Street, Chicago 





Foster Machine Company 


Builders of 


Cone and Tube Winders 


Office and Works at 


Westfield, “ Massachusetts 


Hygrosso 
Humidifiers 


(Patented) 


John W. Fries 


Winston-Salem, 


Agents for the New England States: 
R. I. SUPPLY & ENGINEERING CO. 


156 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


Oliver Building, Boston, Mass. 


Agents for the Middle States : 
FRANCIS BROS. & JELLETT 
315 N. loch St., Phila., Pa. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Southern Representative : 
JOHN E. SCHOTT 


Arm holes and necks are now 
no problem. The “EAST- 
MAN’? has this problem solved. 


Write us to-day for how we 
save you money. 


Send for Catalog. 


Eastman Machine Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
Stonewall Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. 180 Lafayette St. 237 Market St. 328 The Bourse. 10 S. Howard St. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES ano FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


CENERAL OFFICES: 
128s FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 








